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NHO DOESN'T LOVE SPRING, PEACH BLOSSOMS, SADDLE HORSES AND YOUTH?—KkODACHROME By C. C. COWEN 


APRIL 1945 





MORE NURSES NEEDED! All women can help! Write Surgeon General, U. S. Army, Washington 25, G 


When it comes to safety, strength, long life, all-round 
usefulness... you can’t beat steel. This is truer today than 
ever. War research has produced improved steels, many of 
them developed in United States Steel laboratories. These 
better steels will serve you well in peacetime products. In 
cooking utensils, vacuum cleaners, stoves, automobiles, 
refrigerators. When you buy such things, be sure to look 
for the U-S’S Label. It’s the sign of good steel. 
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UNITED STATES STEEL 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION + COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY 
CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION « FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK COMPANY 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY + OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY + TENNESSEE COAL, 
IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY ° UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY 
UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY 
COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY + VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 




















T’S a great day for our side 
whenever our flyers sweep out 
over the target in those fleets of 


B-29 Superfortresses. 


Of course, Fisher Body does not 
make the complete Superfortress. 
But it does make huge dorsal fins, 
horizontal stabilizers, rudders, 
elevators and ailerons. Yes, and 
flaps, wing tips, outboard wings 


and turret parts, too. 


More than that, Fisher Body makes 
engine nacelles — using more than 
18,000 jigs and tools to turn out 
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the 3,000 parts that are required 


for each -nacelle. 


Fisher Body is proud of its part 
in building this great Boeing- 
designed ship. All the skills and 
techniques inherent in the Fisher 
Body organization are concen- 
trated on giving superworkman- 
ship to the Superfortress. Yet it is 
but one of many war jobs including 
big guns, delicate aircraft instru- 
ments, tanks, and assemblies for 
other bombers. 


And you may be certain that as 
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The Army-Navy ‘‘E’’ flies above seven Fisher Body 
plants for excellence in aircraft production and 
from two others for tank production, while the 
Navy “‘E,’’ with five stars, us flown by still another 
Fisher Body plant for its naval ordnance work, 





long as war equipment is needed, 
the fine craftsmanship symbolized 
by the “Body by Fisher” emblem 
will keep right on backing up the 
courageous crews who pilot these 


great Superplanes. 


Every Sunday Afternoon, 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 
NBC Network 
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But There’s Only ONE 
GROUND GRIP TRACTOR TIRE... 


Firestone 


Ven of time and experience prove that 

Firestone Ground Grip tractor tires outpull 
any other tractor tires in any soil 
condition any time, anywhere. 
Obviously, others would like to 
duplicate the Firestone Ground 
Grip design but they can only 
imitate it... because the Ground 
Grip design is patented. 


Put your tractor on Firestone Ground Grip 
tires and get up to 16% extra pull at the 
drawbar. The patented Ground Grip tread 
has up to 215 extra inches of traction bar 
length per tractor. No wonder it pulls better. 
It has no broken center tread bars. That means 
no traction leaks. It has no trash-catching bar 
stubs. Of course, it cleans better. 


OnLy S's 


Be sure you get patented Firestone Ground 
Grip tractor tires. Don’t compromise with 
imitations. - . 


SS Hor 


For the best in music, listen to the “Voice of Firestone” with Richard 
Crooks and Gladys Swarthout and the Firestone Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Howard Barlow every Monday evening over NBC network. 


Copyright, 1945, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co 


Mr. Extra Traction represents the 
Extra Bar Length that gives Superior 

g Power to FIRESTONE 
GROUND GRIP TRACTOR TIRES 
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@ Last month Dr. L. D. Baver and other State 
College leaders told of North Carolina’s 1945 
plans to push corn and cotton yields to an all- 
time high... Dr. T. B. Hutcheson said Virginia 
farmers have set out to equal 1944 crop yields 
on 20 per cent fewer acres . g, and Director D. 
W. Watkins said, “South Carolina plans a great 
year with. maximum cotton, feed, and pasture 
production.” This month we honor the follow- 
ing 26 Carolinas-Virginia counties for banner 
achievements in rural progress. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Craven=—For increasing use of Boysenberry plants as a part 
of the general effort for more small fruits in Eastern Carolina. 

Franklin—For a 1945 corn-growing contest sponsored 
by a Louisburg bank and the County Farm Bureau. 

Gates—For voting to join the Roanoke-Chowan Soil Con- 
servation District and planning to form a postwar REA co- 
operative. 

Halifax—For producing 27,000 bales of cotton on 25,000 
acres of land—averaging over a bale per acre for the first 
time in recent history. 

Johnston—For using 300 to 400 pounds nitrate of soda 
per acre last season in producing a record corn crop. 


Jones—For farmers who marketed over 100,000 pounds 
of lespedeza seed. 

Martin—For organizing a fat stock show and the annual 
county barbecue to be held April 26-27. 

Perquimans—For a tentative Rural Electrification Coop- 
erative set up to serve Chowan, Pasquotank, Camden, and Per- 
quimans counties. 

Stokes—For a county hospital of 60 beds now nearing a 
possibility, thanks to leadership of assistant farm agent, R. O. 
Whitaker, who saw the tragic need as he worked with farm 
families over the county. 

Union—For a record lespedeza seed crop that kept the 
cleaning plants running 24 hours a day throughout January and 
with a_small plant in Wingate selling 300,000 pounds of Kobe 
seed in one week to Tennessee farmers. 

Wake—For tobacco growers who are covering plantbeds 
with 20 to 25 pounds of well threshed wheat straw per 100 
square yards. Result: plants from a week to 10 days earlier. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Berkeley—Because of County Farm Bureau success in 


getting legislative appropriations for a warehouse and an 
agricultural building. 


. cal cotton harvesting to save that great cotton county’s record 
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Cherokee—For leading two other counties to join it in 
a project to plant kudzu and lespedeza “‘on all idle, eroded, and 
unproductive land in the area” . . . and because pulpwood ship- 
ments continue to increase as farmers realize the opportunity to 
clean up pastures at a profit while marketing pulpwood. 

Florence—Because the Florence Kiwanis Club, well 
pleased with results in previous year, will again sponsor a 4-H 
corn contest this year. 

Greenwood—Because of the Greenwood Cooperative 
Marketing Associations’ $112,367 total business and 15 per 
cent increase in membership last year. 

Marlboro—For pioneering with various types of mechani- 


cotton crop. ‘ 

Orangeburg—For its rapidly developing dairy business— 
78 commercial dairymen and 41 other farmers selling $882,000 
worth of milk in the last 14 months. 

Spartanburg—For a fine instance of labor swapping— 
small peach growers in one community pruning for a large 
grower in exchange for his tractor-plowing for them. 

Sumter—For joining the procession of county corn contests 
sponsored by Kiwanis. 


VIRGINIA 


Augusta—For the Augusta Frozen Foods Cooperative plan 
to buy top quality baby beeves on local auction markets, slaugh- 
ter, cool, chill, and age to improve tenderness and flavor of 
meat, and cut up in steaks, neasts, etc., for patrons. 

Brunswick—Just awarded the Westinghouse Plaque of 
Honor for the most outstanding 1944 county 4-H rural electrifi- 
cation program in Virginia. 

Hanover—749 AAA farmers who used last year 7,499 tons 
limestone, 12,090 pounds legume and grass seed, 240 tons 
phosphate. 

Lee—For fine 1944 record of the Lee Farmers Cooperative: 
which sold wool for members at handling cost of slightly over 
Y% cent per pound; sold strawberries worth $10,000; fat calves, 
$42,000; now plans auction market for farm products to be 
sold to stores, coal field buyers from Kentucky and West Vir- 
ginia. 

Patrick—For outstanding work in treating 648 horses and 
mules this year for bots and worms with carbon disulphide cap- 
sules. Farmers claim increased efficiency, 25 per cent; saving 
in feed, 25 per cent. : 

Princess Anne—A local banker is sponsoring 10 corn 
hybrid demonstrations and a local store a 4-H Victory Garden 
contest with prizes. 

Westmoreland—For planting 2,500 acres hybrid corn 
in 1944 and indications for 25 per cent increase in 1945—mean- 
ing half total county corn acreage planted to recommended hy- 
brids this year. 
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Making Shells for ““Long Tom’’ 


Helping to keep the “Long Toms” firing is 

a rugged job . . . well in the tradition of 
Pontiac’s other war assignments. Shells for these 
huge 155 millimeter rifles—called one of the war’s 
most effective weapons—must meet exacting toler- 
ances of size, weight and balance. And “Long Tom” 
has a tremendous appetite, too. 


As often as once a migute, “Long Tom” hurls high- 
explosive or armor-piercing shells—shells that can 
reach out fourteen miles to reduce enemy bastions to 





BUY 
WAR BONDS 
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—our seventh war assignment 


rubble. And vast quantities of them come from 
Pontiac .. . where, in a plant devoted completely 
to the manufacture of these urgently needed pro- 
jectiles, Pontiac men and women, in a recent 


month, topped contract schedules by more than 200%!, 


Production of 155 millimeter shells at Pontiac is an 
assignment welcomed both because of its national 
urgency and manufacturing challenge. Thus, with 
vital ammunition, too, Pontiac strives to keep the 
faith with the men and women of the fighting forces. 


Every Sunday Afternoon . .. GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 


PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION... 


PONTIAC PRODUCTION 
FOR WAR INCLUDES: 
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Farm Planning, 
Buying, Selling 


(Prepared for Progressive Farmer readers 
cach month by Doane Agricultural Service, 
Inc., largest farm management service or- 
ganization in the United States.) 


OOD markets for the next four to 

six months seem assured. After 
that the changed war conditions and 
the size of the new harvests will be- 
gin to dominate prices. Therefore, 
you should continue liberal feeding to 
produce the most milk, pork, eggs, 
and mutton while high prices are as- 
sured but— 

Be cautious about the fall and 
winter markets. If another large 
crop is produced and the fighting in 
Europe has ended, lower prices can 
be expected. Watch closely the 
progress of grain crops. As soon as 
large crops seem assured lower 
prices will follow. 

Larger farms are needed and desired 
by many farmers. A larger gross income 


, normally means more profits, Too many farm- 


ers, however, buy more acres to enlarge their 
business when often it is much more profitable 
to increase the productivity of the land al- 
ready owned. It costs less to plow, plant, and 
cultivate a smaller acreage to grow the same 
number of bales of cotton or bushels of 
corn, or peunds of tobacco. 

High yields per acre usually mean larger 
profits. That is why it is so important to 
plan and work toward the highest possible 
yields this year. In high-price years, like 1945, 
you cannot afford to gamble with questionable 
seed, poorly prepared seedbeds, or too little 
fertilizer. Strive for the biggest yields you 
have ever made. It is the easy way to make 
more money. 

Seed of only the highest-yielding strains 
should be planted. Bad heredity cannot be 
overcome even with the best of cultivating 
and later care. * Adapted hybrid corns are 
producing one-fouth more grain on the same 
land with the same work. 

Fertilizer is equally important in most 
of the South, except in Central and West 
Texas. Most farmers do not use enough. 
In times of high prices, as now, it is indeed 
“penny wise and pound foolish” to skimp on 
fertilizer. But the supply is somewhat short. 
We hope you already have or can still get 
all your crops need. 

Insure high yields by good farm man- 
agement in 1945 and you will reduce your 
farm income worries to a minimum. 

Livestock numbers have declined 
sharply from the all-time peak recorded on 
Jan. 1, 1944. The decline in animal units 
was 6 per cent; the decrease of grain-consum- 
ing animal units was 14 per cent. The posi- 
tion of livestock is thus greatly strengthened. 

But—the humber of livestock still on 
hand is larger than it has been for over 20 
years, if we except the last three record years. 


Beef cattle need to be further liquidated 
for a safe postwar position. Be very slow to buy 
cattle to graze at high prices. 

Dairy cows were the only class of live- 
stock to show a gain in numbers last year 
and it was slight. Heifer calves and yearlings 
kept for milk declined in numbers which 
means fewer milk cows in the future. Be 
slow to sell good young dairy stock. 

Hog numbers took a terrific drop from 
the all-time high record—28 per cent. This 
has been too rapid. (1) Stay in the hog 
business. Plan year-long, good pasture to 
make cheap pork. (2) For the present, sell 
market hogs by early May or head them for 
the date summer market. 

Sheep numbers continue to shrink. More 
small flocks should be on farms. 


Horses and mules continue to decline. 
Outlook is for lower prices and less demand. 


Chicken numbers dropped 11 per cent 
last year but are 18 per cent above the ten- 
year average. Raise your normal number of 
chickens. Grow the pullets on good pas- 
ture for lower cost and more thrift. Sell 
the hens promptly when laying stops. 


Turkey numbers are 1 per cent below, 


those of a year ago but 12 per cent above the 
ten-year average. The decline of livestock 
and chicken numbers strengthens the future 
position of turkeys. 

Purebred livestock breeders should keep 
sold down to a minimum. This is not the 
time to build up costly herds and flocks. 














SYMBOL OF SERVICE 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


FARMALL— 
the Key to Farm Production 


AMERICA’S FARMERS have been able to astound the world be- 
cause they are mechanized. They have harnessed machines to 
carry them through the cycle of the seasons—seed-time to hat- 
vest-time—and harvest-time back to seed-time. 

Power farming has become an integral part of the nation’s 
mechanized might. , 

This mechanization of the American farm has long been 
in the making. Twenty-one years ago International Harvester 
accelerated the advance with the introduction of the Farmall 
Tractor ...the first all-purpose tractor adaptable to all kinds 
of farming. It brought the economy and efficiency of power 
farming to small farms as well as large. With it came equipment 
developed from the ground up to do specific jobs. Farmall came 
to mean a system of farming... the Farmall System. 

Farmall was FIRST. Farmall Is first today. The vast majority 
of farmers who farm with power rely on the Farmall System. 

PROGRESS is a watchword of the International Harvester deal- 
ers and the farmers of the nation. Look to Farmall for leadership 
in the great power-farming developments to come. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY, 180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, IIL. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


Cut and Sell Your Pulpwood and Sawlogs—for War 
Write for Harvester’s New, Free Garden Book 





BUY MORE WAR BONDS AND KEEP THEM! 
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Here’s a promise to be fulfilled only 
when Victory is accomplished. 

Then a smart, new peacetime Ford will 
be waiting to make those trips more fun. 
... For your coming Ford will be big 
and roomy—youthful in action. Rich 
appearing—inside and out—its smart 
lines will surely rate a “‘second look” 





a 


wherever you go on street and highway. 
... Naturally, this new car will live up 
to the famous Ford tradition for econ- 
omy and reliability. Into it will go all 
the skill and experience that Ford has 
gained in more than 40 years. 

... When? We’re going to start produc- 
tion plans as soon as we receive the 


necessary “‘go ahead.’’ Meanwhile, the 
full Ford resources are engaged in help- 
ing to speed the final Victory. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 








“STARS OF THE FUTURE.” Listen to the new Ford musical program on all Blue Network stations. Every Friday Night—8:00 E.W.T., 7:00 C.W.T., 9:00 M.W.T., 8:30 P.W.T. 















@ Will production control continue? 
farmers now plant more war crops instead of cot- 
ton? What other live news affecting farm prices 
and production should farmers consider now? 
For answers, read Mr. Butler’s discussion here. 


HE farm mortgage debt is the 

lowest in 30 years. Although the 
volume of loans made by the Federal 
Land Banks in 1944 was the largest 
since 1936, more than 3% dollars was 
repaid on loans for every one dollar 
borrowed. . .. Since Pearl Harbor, 
almost as much U. S. farm and range 
land has been improved by soil con- 
servation work, as in all the eight 
years before this country entered 
the war. . Congressman Pace 
seems to be more impressed by Sec- 
retary Wickard’s “reconversion 
plans” for Cotton Belt agriculture 
than any of the other proposals pre- 
sented at his cotton hearing. Fed- 
erally financed acreage restriction 
for soil conservation is favored by 
the Congressman. 


A farmer wishing cotton crop in- 
surance should complete his applica- 
tion before his earliest planting date 
or the date set by the Insurance 
Corporation for his district, which- 
ever is earlier. . . . Since 1940 U. S. 
agriculture has really delivered in a 
big way as the following figures 
showing per cent changes prove: 


Increases, per cent—Total output, 21; food 
output, 23; acreage in crops, 5; tractors on 
farms, 25; crop yield per acre, 10; output per 
worker, 28; land prices, 36; net realized in- 
come, 170. Decreases, per cent—Farm popu- 
lation, 16; mortgage debt, 14. 

WFA seems to have spoken out of 
turn when it asked farmers for few- 
er eggs and fewer hens in 1945. With 
less red meat in sight, people are 
turning to chicken. All the eggs pro- 
duced will be needed. Already civil- 
ians are not getting as many chickens 
as they would like to buy. ... The 
number of dairy cattle in the U. S. is 
increasing at the rate of 1 per cent 
a year, while milk production per 
cow has increased 15 per cent during 
the past 20 years. ... Last year the 
nation’s 26,000,000 dairy cows aver- 
aged about 4,600 pounds of milk. For 
the half-million cows in improve- 
ment association herds, the average 
was 8,300 pounds. ... The Farm Bu- 
reau does not believe this is an op- 
portune time to revise the parity 
formula because it might lead labor 


Edited by 
EUGENE BUTLER 


to break the “Little 
Steel” formula and 
thus lead to an in- 
flationary spiral. ... 
Bona fide public 
sales of cattle and 
other livestock will 
be permitted by ODT. 
It is now believed 
that millions of farm 
people can be 
brought into the so- 
cial security system 
by following the 
methods used in col- 
lecting income taxes 
from farmers. It is 
* proposed that farm- 
ers making income 
tax returns use the 
same form to report 
‘ their income for so- 
cial security purposes. . . . Cotton is 
being priced as follows on these for- 
eign markets: Egyptian cotton in 
Alexandria, 29 to 32 cents; Indian 
cotton at Bombay, 17 cents; Type 5 
South Brazilian cotton at Sao Paulo, 
14 cents. ... OPA regional adminis- 
trators may adjust maximum base 
prices for ive poultry to meet local 
problems. . . Present maximum 
prices for binder twine will continue 
the same through 1945. 


A limited supply of DDT, war-de- 
veloped insecticide, has been released 
for agricultural experimentation. ... 
H. R. Smalley, nationally known soil 
scientist and member of the staff of 
the National Fertilizer Association 
for over 25 years, died Feb. 27 in 
Washington, D. C. .. . Whole milk 
subsidies, now ranging from 60 to 90 
cents a hundred pounds according to 
locality, will be reduced 35 cents in 
April, May, and June, but the rate on 
butterfat will continue at the present 
level of 10 cents a pound until Octo- 
ber when it will rise to 16 cents. The 
milk subsidy will be increased 10 
cents a hundred pounds during July, 
August, and September and for the 
last quarter of the year wHl return to 
the present 60 to 90 cent level. 


Cheaper loan rates for veterans of 
the war are being put into effect by 
Pzoduction Credit Associations and 
Land Bank Commissioners. Produc- 
tion Credit is reducing its interest 
rate on the government-guaranteed 
portion of a veteran’s loan from 4% 
to 4 per cent, while Land Bank rates 
on this part of a loan are being re- 
duced from 5 to 4 per cent. 

Two bills to revise the present 
formula for determining farm parity 
prices have been introduced in Con- 
gress in efforts to adjust the levels 
upward. Senator Elmer Thomas (D., 
Okla.), new chairman of the Senate 
Agriculture Committee, authored 
one to change the base period from 
1909-1914 to 1919-1929. He would also 
add all farm labor costs to the factors 
used in computing parity. Repre- 
sentative Stephen Pace (D., Ga.) in- 
troduced the other (See page 59) 


Should 


Prices since 1939 have been kept on a much more stable level than in the same 
period of World War I. ‘Lihat one factor alone will be of tremendous im- 
portance in preventing a disastrous deflation such as American farmers exper- 
ienced a quarter century ago. But some of the worst inflation came between 
1918 and 1920—after the war was over. We still have to guard against that 
happening again, after the fighting is over in Europe. The chart indicates 
what happened when inflated prices crashed between 1918 and 1921, 
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Today’s Tires 
are not 


“PREWAR’’ 


4 

















eIn buying any scarce commodity, such as tires, 
Quality is doubly important now. 


This is a good fact to remember when you 





“spend” your priceless tire certificate. The tire 
pe you buy today must serve you for a long time. 
The military tire situation is critical. That means 





less for you. 


Quality is a tradition at ‘Seiberling. We started 
our business with the sole idea of making only 





high quality tires. And in 23 years we’ve never 
made any other kind. 


Because of this policy we have developed an un- 
excelled family of both engineers and craftsmen. 


It takes skilled men of that calibre to produce 
high quality tires with synthetic rubber. For syn- 
thetic rubber (and all manufacturers use the 










very same kind) is difficult to handle. Every step 





to a finished tire requires the utmost in skill, 
care and patience. Otherwise, quality suffers. 


So, before you “spend” your tire certificate, 
visit your Seiberling dealer and inspect the new 
Seiberling Superior Synthetic Tire . .. it bears 
“The Name You Can Trust In Rubber”. 











PROTECT YOUR TIRES! 


There'll be fewer civilian tires for some 
time because of a dangerous shortage of 
military tires. Your Independent Seiberling 
Dealer will help you make your present 
tires last longer. Visit him. You'll find him 
where you see this sign of quality ... 
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Your tractor will never losé power through 
spark plugs, if you faithfully follow this: ezsy 
and simple AC method of —— foe B pest plugs: 


change engine oil, ond 


your plugs free from oxide coating, soot and 
carbon, prevent power losses caused by faulty 
plug performance, and insure maximum spark 
plug efficiency the year "round. It’s wise to 


ied ha exits ‘sc of ACE GA hand, to avoid 
i 


CLEAN PLUGS SAVE 
UP TO ONE GALLON 
OF GASOLINE IN TEN 


SPEED FINAL VICTORY — BUY WAR BONDS 








As Heard by 


RUSSELL LORD 


@ Here this month you'll enjoy the little story of one family’s strug- 
gles for home ownership . . . the story of a 202-year-old tree . .. sug- 


gestions about rural phones and cooperative laundries. Most notable, 
however, is a remarkable debate on cotton in terms of actual human 


beings and human values 


IF I MUST GO FIRST 


If I must go first and you’re longing for me. 
Find me wherever a tide ebbs and flows, 
Delight in me with every cool wind that 

blows, 

For there I will be. 

. 
When spring grows sweet and you’re tending 
the field, 
Rejoice with me then when the young corn 
is green, 
Laugh with me when a rich harvest you 
glean, 
Knowing | am the yield. 


When I am gone you'll be yearning for me. 
Find me in laughter and every glad sound, 
Rejoicing, beloved, though you are still 

bound, 

That I am set free. 


Often you'll sigh for me. Long we were wed. 
But I shall be onc with the stars and the sun. 
Know me as rest when the long day is 

done— 

Beloved! 

Flossie Deane Craig, Lowndes County, Ga. 


I thought you might like to know some- 
thing about Mrs. Flossie Deane Craig’s hus- 
band of Lowndes Coun- 
ty, Ga. Two years ago 
when bluemold “got” 
everyone’s tobacco plants 
around here and in 
nearby communities, 
Mr. Craig had a real fine 
tobacco bed where his 
home had burned. AIl- 
though he could have 
sold his plants for a 
large sum, he gave them 
to his neighbors instead. I think we need 
more farmers with the Craig spirit. 

Mrs. K. Register, Lowndes County, Ga. 


Mr. Lord 


Mrs. Craig has been quite ill 
€,/ again, but at our last report was 
somewhat better. . . . A variety 
of correspondents write briefly to toss 
new subjects of discussion into these 
columns, Miss M. M. Keating, Saint 
John the Baptist Parish, La., thinks it 
would add to the grace and joy of 
country people if all rural schools 
taught folk dancing in the elemen- 
tary grades and ballroom dancing in 
high school. There are some, we guess, 
who would want to let the kiddies 
dance in pairs and the teen-age 
young dance in folksy hand-touching 
quadrilles only, as safer. For our 
part, we think Miss Keating’s idea is 
more fun and makes more sense. But 
we are open to argument... . Some 
further questions: 
When, oh-when, will Americans learn to 
chew with their lips closed ?* 
Mrs. Pearl Hyman, Pike County, Miss. 
Why not rural telephone service at low rates 
on the plan of our REA? The same poles 
could be used to carry the wires Let REA 
add phone service. 
Mary Louise Steger, Waller County, Tex. 
Is not preparedness the only way to peace? 
I know it will be heartbreaking to any moth- 
er to have her son or daughter compelled to 
take a year of military training or a nursing 
course in time of peace. But, dear people, 
would not this be better than to wait until 
war comes again, and send our young into 
it green, with only a few months’ training? 
Mrs. Dovie Bell Wells, 
Montague County, Tex. 


Why not more cooperative rural laundries? 
That is my dream of the future. In this com- 
munity few have power or washing machines; 
many still haul water for miles. I use 
the out-of-date rubboard. 

Mrs. H. O. Speck, Madison County, Ala 


—more cotton goods for the struggling poor 


whose sweat and toil produce it year after year. 
~ 


* "Bye, Daddy”—ill dinnertime. 


Why not discuss home problems and keep 
politics out of your columns? 


M. Fraley, Rowan County, Ky. 


Let’s see: Adding up such sug- 
6,/ gestions, just from memory, 
we have now been urged by 
some readers not to discuss politics, 
religion, racial questions, the war, all 
questions which may seem to suggest 
to the young that there is possibly such 
a thing as juvenile (some call it par- 
ental) delinquency, marital infidelity, 
money wrangles in the household, and 
birth control. That would, if we paid 
any heed to it, cut us down to about 
the limits of the old-time “*Godey’s 
Lady’s Book.” So we guess we had 
better just go on discussing what the 
mail shows that most of our readers 
want—even burn—to discuss, Relig- 
ion is one of the main things. Or 
would you call this religion? — 
Keep discussing small things. Sometimes 
they are great, and grievous. How ma 
jumps ahead of the caveman is the person 
who nurses grievances toward relatives or 
once-good friends to the extent he does not 
speak to them for years? C. B. B 


I notice organized labor is trying to take 
the bull by the horns in the milk business 
With that, and with the farmer hexed up by 
Government regulations, the whole farm set 
up will soon be milked dry. 

Mrs. Thomas Crawford, De Kalb County, Ga. 


A major objective of farm organizations 
in 1945 would be to promote better coopera 
tion between agriculture, industry, and, labor 

Mrs. Stella]. Cook, Laurens County, S. C. 


Here to the right of a heighten- 
60/ ing pile of hundreds of poems 

on “A Place on Earth” (most of 
which celebrate Home, Sweet Home) 
are 47 prose compositions of letter 
and postal card length from people— 
mainly women—who want to talk 
about “‘Women’s Rights in the Farm 
Home, Re: Money or Checking Ac- 
counts.” Suppose we hold off on that 
until next month, to balance off the 
poetry, when we print the _ prize 
verses. ... To our next the “eight 
dollars” mailed each month to the 
writer of the most memorable letter: 


We took our marriage vows in Octo- 
ber of 1938. We had less than one hun- 
dred dollars in cash. The way was 
hard. We had our drawbacks. Our best 
mule died and our cow (See page 29) 
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VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS 





TOGETHER 


It takes a lot of werk to make an apple pie— 

Or a crop—or a healthy and profitable herd—or 
anything else that farmers produce. ' 

And it takes a lot of cooperation! Nobody knows 
like a farm family how important working together 
is. There are jobs for everybody on a farm, and 
everybody has to do them or things just don’t run 
smoothly or come out right. 

It’s the same way in industry. It takes all kinds 
of people to keep the wheels turning. And it takes 
all kinds of organizations, too—both small and large. 

And so, over the years, American industry has 
become a network of related skills and talents, a 
great system of cooperating companies—some large, 
some small, some medium-sized—doing business 
with and for each other—turning out goods by 
working together, like the cogs of one great machine, 
in mesh, 

For instance, during its war production, General 
Motors has drawn on nearly 19,000 different concerns 
scattered all over the country, for parts, materials 
and supplies. Some are big concerns. But three- 
fourths of the companies supplying us with fabri- 
cated parts for war production employ less than 
500 people. Nearly half employ fewer than 100. 

The same thing happens in peacetime. Manu- 
facturers, small and large, have to work together, 
just as farm people do—each giving as much as he 
can of what he can. That’s the kind of teamwork 
that has made American mass production the envy 
of the world. 

It’s interesting to consider these facts when we 
hear people talking about “big business”’ and “‘little 
business.”’ It’s pretty hard to tell where the activi- 
ties of one leave off and the others begin—they’re 
so woven together. 

And each depends on the other. General Motors, 
for example, depends on parts makers, and both 
depend on other producers—of coal and ore from 
the mines, of wire and electrical goods, of steel and 
lumber and paint and glass, of many products of 
many kinds—including the wool and cotton and 
leather and other things that come from your farms. 

Yes, it takes a lot of work to make a pie, a crop, 
a tank—and a busy, prosperous, sound and solid 
nation. 

It takes a lot of working TOGETHER! 
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GENERAL MOTO 


CHEVROLET e PONTIAC e OLDSMOBILE e BUICK e CADILLAC e FISHER BODY 
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Sunday Afternoon—NBC Network—General Motors Symphony of the Air 
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Here’s Proof 
By Archie A. Stone, formerly Head, Department of Rural 
| Engineering, State Institute of Applied Agriculture, th at Ma rfa K 


Farmingdale, New York ‘ec: 
“Fills the Bill’”’ 


The disk harrow requires careful and thorough lubrication. 

It works under the most difficult conditions; the disk bearings are 
subjected to the most severe kind of load, a combination of radial and 
thrust loads. This always exists because the disks work at an angle with 
the line of travel. 

Rough fields cause the bearing loads to vary in intensity — jars and 
jolts transmitting pressures to the bearings with hammer-like suddenness. 

There are other serious factors. Disk bearings often work in a cloud 
of dust. Grit and sand drop onto the bearings and may sift into them 
to mix with the lubricant and form a compound which quickly ruins 


the liners and bearing spools. . 
T h shi leas d 1 d d ah iT CAN TAKE A BEATING. Hit a small amounr of Marfak with a hammer 
O Carry these punishing loads and to seal out dust, grit and sand, the (Illus. No. 1 above). You can feel it cushion the blow. And it stays there, ready 
bearings require a lubricant of the correct consistency. Fresh lubricant for another smack. Now hit an equal amount of ordinary cup grease (Illus. 
hould be § di ho teecel 1 ein old is f d Thi No. 2 above). The hammer drives right through it to the metal, and the grease 
snou orced into the bearing until the old grease 1s forced out. i his spatters in all directions. This University of Nebraska “Hammer Test” proves 


cleans the load-carrying surfaces and coats them with lubricant. Marfak gives the protection your machinery needs. 


NOTE: It is not the policy of Professor Stone or the State Institute of Applied Agriculture 
to recommend any specific product and nothing in this article should be so construed 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


_— 


IT RESISTS WATER WASH. Smear a small amount of 
Marfak on a piece of metal and try to wash it off 
(Illus. No. 3 above). That's the way it stays on bear- 
ings in a driving rain. Now try the same test with 
ordinary cup grease (Illus. No. 4 above). The grease 
washes away leaving the metal unprotected. These 
tests prove Marfak is the right lubricant for your 
machinery — it cushions the blows of field operation. 
It stays on the job in all weather. 





HAVOLINE MOTOR Olt is 100% dis- YOUR TEXACO MAN will bring you nationally 

tilled and thus is free of harmful car- famous Texaco Fire-Chief Gasoline, Tractor Fuels 

bon-forming impurities. This means a or Diesel Chief. Get in touch with him; find out 
engine, more power, greater how much he can save you. 

fuel economy, fewer overhauls. 











Tune in JAMES MELTON: The TEXACO bine METROPOLITAN OPERA: Complete broad 
”, STAR THEATRE every Sunday night. , of great operas every Saturday afternoon. 
Consult newspapers for time and stations. 


0 20 an TEXACO FRO 
Wa ON WEAR WITH Cle 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Aclanta 1, Ga.; Bostoh 17, Mass.; Buffalo 3, N. Y.; Butte, Mont.; Chicago 4,-Ill.; Dallas 2, Tex.; Denver 1, Colo.; Houston 1, Tex.; 
Indianapolis 1, Ind.; Los Angeles 15, Calif.; Minneapolis 2, Minn.; New Orleans 6, La.; New York 17, N. Y.; Norfolk 1, Va.; Seattle 11, Wash. 
Texaco Products alse distributed by McColl-Frontenac Oil Company, Limited, Montreal, Canada 




















By the Way— 


When we saw that 
Cotton Without jname “Peter Usher” 
Chopping . in the list of South 

Carolina cotton con- 
test winners (page 25), “Uh-huh,” said 
we to ourselves, “didn’t we have some- 
thing about that brother in our February 
issue?” and looking back we found this: 


Peter Usher, Marlboro County, prepared his 
land in the usual way .. . put out 800 pounds 
3-9-6 fertilizer . . . opened it with a marker, just 
using the foot of a plow . . . crossed it at 3-foot inter- 
vals with the same thing . . . dropped 10 pounds 
cotton seed per acre where these marks crossed. The 
cotton was cultivated with a plow both ways and 
never hoed nor thinned. He picked well over two 
bales per acre. 


After all the days, weeks, and hours 
this editor spent chopping cotton (we 
chopped a field the day before we started 
work on The Progressive Farmer) that 
“never hoed nor thinned” phrase ap- 
pealed mightily to us! We vote for that 
idea. Bill Casper would, too. 


For one reason we 
Tilt Farrowing were especially glad 
Houses to print “Tilt the Far- 

rowing House” on 
page 24 last month. Why? Because this 
plan was discovered by a practical farm- 
er—just as practical farmer Priestley H. 
Mangum was “the daddy of them all” in 
effective terracing. As Duroc breeder 
Owen Burton writes us: 


I was very pleased to see the article, “Tilt the 
Farrowing House—Save the Pigs.” I have been 
doing this for nearly two years with my registered 
Durocs and it really does the job. I am raising 
more pigs now with less labor than any time 
since I have been in the business. 


“That’s a beautiful March 
Wildlife cover yon have,” folks kept 
Stamps saying to us last month. 

Which reminds us to ask, 
“Why don’t you send $1 to the National 
Wildlife Federation, 1212 16th St., NW., 
Washington 6, D. C., and get a great sheet 
of 56 new 1945 stamps—all different sub- 
jects from those shown on our March 
cover?” And better still you might add 
50 cents for an album in which to mount 
the stamps. Best of all would be to send 
$3 and get a set and album for yourself 
and another as a gift for your school 
library or Sunday school library. 


In the death of Leonard 
Leonard Tufts, North Carolina lost a 
Tufts great citizen, a great dairy- 

man and Ayrshire breeder, a 
sreat road-builder (he was a pioneer in 
sand-clay road-making), and a friend of 
all rural progress. He took an especially 
keen interest in Dr. Baver’s and our 1944 
campaign for more alfalfa and delighted 
to show how he had succeeded with it in 


the Sandhills where 9 people out of 10, 


said it would never succeed. Another 
great service: He showed how much 
beauty Carolina homes and towns might 
achieve just by planting longleaf pine 
trees and sowing ryegrass lawns. Pine- 
hurst is worth seeing just for its green 
look in winter. 
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Mechanization and the South 


SOME OF OUR agricultural leaders are saying 
that the mechanization of Southern farms will 
throw many farm families out of employment. Of 
course, if we want to do about the same kind of 
farming we have always done, except that we pick 
more cotton with machinery and cultivate and har- 
vest more crops with power equipment, thefi the 
forecasters are undoubtedly right. 

But if we want to do a better job of farming— 
if we want to do really good farming—if we want to 
add other enterprises to cotton and tobacco and 
peanuts to do balanced farming . . . if furthermore 
we want to make timber a real crop’. . . and if we 
want to do away with our scarred and gullied hill- 
sides—if we wish to do all these things, and also 
develop rural industries, then we’re going to need 
all the up-to-date equipment we can afford and 
there’ll stil! be a place for just about everybody 
who really likes to farm and is willing to work. 


Use Idle Capital to Build Rural 
Industries 


ALL THIS year The Progressive Farmer intends 
pushing this idea of developing rural industries as 
discussed on this page last month. 

Recently we walked into the bank in a small town 
in.a typical Southern farm community. The bank’s 
statement just published showed deposits in ex- 
cess of $1,200,000—400 per cent of what was once 
considered good. Less than a third, little more 
than a fourth, of this money was working, bank 
loans were so low in proportion to deposits. And 
this situation is not uncommon among banxs in 
Southern farm communities—a situation which ties 
in with what we have been saying about the need 
for more rura] industries. 

Right now the South has no idle labor. But 
some vf these days the war will be over, shipyards 
will be closed, munitions plants will be idle, and 
servicemen will be coming home. How are we 
going to give them satisfactory employment in the 
rural South? Isn’t it time for your community to 
start planning to bring together idle capital and idle 
labor? Aren’t there community-sized manufactur- 
ing enterprises which could put both to work? 

We once watched a farm community take its idle 
capital of only $20,000 and a little of its surplus 
labor and put the two to work crushing cotton seed 
grown in the community. This enterprise soon 
grew to include a larger cottonseed oil mill, several 
cotton gins, a spinning mill, a rapidly expanding 
hosiery mill, and only recently a pants factory. The 
expansion came over a period of years, as otherwise 
idje capital became available and families larger. 

The South is pretty well supplied with oil mills, 
but the example stands. Aren’t there in your com- 


' munity other small industries wifhin the capabili- 


ties of local leaders and of idle capital and the 
surplus of labor that’s pretty sure to come? 


Let’s Build Rural Hospitals, Too 


ALONG WITH all the “rural industries” men- 
tioned last month every county not now adequately 


‘served by reasonably-near hospitals should plan 


rural hospital building now. While all such new 
hospitals should be organized on a nonprofit basis 
and will not therefore make profits for anybody, 
they will give employment to a number of people, 
besides—incomparably most important of course— 
helping “give equality to country people in the fight 
against ever-menacing disease and death.” 


DECORATION BY GRANVILLE BRUCE 
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The Government is likely to give building prior- 
ities to hospitals, especially if built of brick or 
stone, even before the war ends. Furthermore, the 
Hill- Burton bill now pending in Congress is likely 
to pass, if farm people demand it strongly enough. 
If passed, it will provide $100,000,000 to help rural 
counties now without hospitals build hospitals. 
From this fund almost any poor county can get one- 
fourth to three-fourths the cost of a properly plan- 
ned and approved hospital building. Not only do 
rural counties need hospitals for their own sake but 
also because hardly any good doctor is now willing 
to locate in a county without hospital facilities. 


Why not see the most public-spirited men and 
women of your county, your editors, farm organiza- 
tion leaders, etc., get them all to write or wire your 
Congressmen and Senators to support this Hill- 
Burton Bill ... and start now to get adequate hos- 
pital service for your people? 


A Tribute to Agricultural Colleges 


IT WAS a fine tribute to our agricultural col- 
leges which a friend of ours made the other day 
when he said of North Carolina State College some- 
thing that might also be said of Clemson College 
and V.P.I. Said he: 


State College has shortened the snout of the sandhill rooter, - 


broadened his back, and put a curl in his tail. State College 
has straightened the back and rounded the steak of beef cattle 
and increased the milk and butterfat of the dairy cattle. State 
College gave orders to the hen and she is laying 50 per cent 
more eggs per year. Furthermore her engineers are everywhere 
with watchful eye. She has made good roads good and made 
bridges safe and she has had a big part in mechanizing this age. 


One of the great needs of nearly every agricul- 
tural college now is that its agricultural alumni 
become as active and well organized as its engi- 
neering and textile alumni. Not until they do this 
will they be in a position to keep the agricultural 
side of their college as fully “on its toes” and as 
well supported in all respects as the engineering 
side. Farm organizations should also help. 


South Has Advantages, Too 


IOWA FARMING is often held up as an example 
to Southern farmers because it does provide such a 
wonderful income per farm family, sells most of 
its products through livestock, and works about 
three times as much land per person as does the 
South. So we asked their State Agricultural College 
what happened when Iowa mechanized. This is the 
report that came back: 


Between 1920 and 1940 Iowa showed an increase of 109,089 
farms that reported tractors to the Federal census taker. Dur- 
ing the same period of 20 years the number of farms declined 
from 213,439 to 213,318—a drop of 121 farms. In 1920 
19,427 farms reported tractors; in 1940 there were 128,516 
farms reporting tractors. 

Somebody is going to say, “Well, if we work 
as much land as they do with power equipment, 
look how many families we’ll have to get rid of.” 
And we’re going to say right back, “Did you ever 
look up the census figures to see how much more 
waste or poorly used land we now have than Iowa 
folks have—land that can be put to work with good 
equipment and a better balanced farm program? 
Have you made any effort to figure out how many 
more opportunities we have with timber than Iowa? 
When are you going to wake up to the fact that we 
can grow two crops a year on much of our land 
while Iowa is growing but one? Have you stopped 
to count up how many high-cash-return-per-acre 
crops we have as compared with Iowa? Won't you 
have to admit that for quite awhile yet the South 
will have special farming opportunities all its own 
simply because we don’t even feed ourselves?” 
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You'll Get More Milk If You 


Understand Bossie 


By A. 0. SHAW 


O SOME folks a cow is just a 
i necessary animal. But really, 
gentle-eyed, cud-chewing Bossie 
is more than that. She’s a preter- 
natural critter with an oddly intricate 
and interesting way of converting pas- 
ture herbage and roughage into the 
most perfect’food man has ever 
supped or feasted 
upon. 
Except for us 
‘**cowhands’’ who 
know diligent, un- 
unpretentious, and 
placid Brindle best, 
her beauty is unhon- 
ored. Hers is not the 
fleet grace of a deer, 
the glory of a swan, 
the proud strut of a Rhode Island Red, 
_or even the impressive bleat of a musk 
ox. But still she ranks high in the 
affections of men. For old Wart Teat, 
aside from her essential value as a pro- 
ducer of life-giving food and a dinner- 
gong object, has a monetary philos- 
ophy known as “pay as you go.” She 
is not only self-sustaining but she sus- 
tains others. She makes sick children 
well and well children better. She 
“clothes and fodders” them—and has 
even been known to send ihem away 
to college. Her taste is dainty in one 
sense of the word, for she will not 
feed upon fiesh. Still she devours 
herbage and roughage that other ani- 
mals will not touch—and converts it 
into human food more efficiently and 
more economically than’ any other 
animal. 





Dr, Shaw 


Beneficent 
A temperamental Bossie’s motto is 
Female service and with 

proper attention 
she gives much more than she re- 
ceives. This uncrowned bovine queen’s 
greatest concern is to serve all human- 
ity ajike, for her habits are demo- 
cratic. All folks—men, women, and 
children of all races and creeds—are 
recipients of her bounty. While loyal 
and faithful, she is also tempera- 
mental and responsive to proper care 
and kindness. 

One of the wonders of all time is 
the manner in which Bossie makes 
milk. In fact, an understanding of 
milk secretion is absolutely necessary 
if you expect this temperamental lady 
to pour out milk efficiently. 

Beneficent Bossie has an udder in 
which are millions of tiny cells. Her 
blood-stream carries critical materials 
to these little manufacturing plants 
(cells) and they make milk. Some 
1,500 pounds of blood must be pumped 
through Old Bossie’s udder for each 
10 pounds of milk made by these little 
manufacturing plants, which then 
dump the milk into tiny cisterns for 
storage. Now our temperamental 


@ “All beautiful femalé. creatures,” menfolks say, “have whims and are 
more or less temperamental”—and cows are no exception to the rule. 
You have to understand ’em in order to know how to manage ’em right 
—or at least it will help.” So Dr. Shaw here gives all “cowhands” a bet- 
ter understanding of Bossie’s milk factory and how to humor her so as 
to get maximum milk flow at all times. 


female’s blood-supply cannot carry 
these critical materials to the tiny 
manufacturing plants unless she is 
well fed. But even though she is well 
fed and all these tiny cisterns full of 
milk, your task is only half done. 


Remember I said 
Letting Down the ‘‘generous 
Milk giver of milk” is 

temperamental and 
responsive. Now let me explain. To 
each of these tiny cisterns is connect- 
ed a small pipe line (controlled by a 
valve) that leads to a larger cistern. 
Located at the rear of the cow’s brain 
is a little gland capable of putting into 
the blood-stream a substance that will 
open the valve on the small pipe line 
and force the milk from the tiny 
cisterns through the pipe line into a 
large cistern. “Well,” you may ask, 
“can Friend Cow start all this mechan- 
ism in action any time she wants to?” 
I would say it is involuntary. For ex- 
ample, if you smell good steak, your 
mouth waters. Maybe if you just 
thought about a good steak, your 
mouth would water. Bossie’s “letting 
down her milk” is a similar process. 
When our female friend hears the 
clanking of milk pails, or sees the at- 
tendant feeding grain, or feels a 
friendly attendant washing her udder, 
she quite unconsciously “let’s down” 
her milk. 

Here let me reiterate that Bossie is 
temperamental. It is entirely possible 
that the buckets have rattled, she has 
been fed grain, and her udder washed 
—but about this time a cat comes in 
the barn and frightens her. Fright 
causes her to refuse to let down her 
milk. Also rough care, loud noises, 
or not milking the cows in the usual 
order may cause her to not let down 
all her milk. 


Now this substance that 


Study Each the small gland at the . 
rear of the brain puts ~ 


Cow 
into the blood-stream 


only acts for about seven minutes. A 
good cowhand knows this—and there- 
fore practices fast milking. Get the 
milk out quickly while this hormone 


PITUITARY GLAND 








is at work. If you milk cows, you can 
easily te]l when this hormone starts 
the milk pumps going. Maybe you 
neglected to wash Brindle’s udder and 
you sat down to milk and after milk- 
ing a few streams, she seemed dry. If 
you keep stripping, all of a sudden her 
teats become distended and her udder 
tight, and you may go to work. When 
her teats become distended, this hor- 
mone has started the small milk- 
pumps going. 


Well, what of it? Suppose you put 
the milking machines on the first two 


cows and while you’re waiting for — 


them to be milked, you notice that the 
No. 5 cow in the row has started to 
leak milk or that her teats are already 
distended. You know right off that 
she has already “let down” her milk 
and that this hormone-action will only 
last seven minutes. Sure, she will give 
20 pounds when you get down to her 
but if she had been shifted to the No. 
1 stall and the machine put on at the 
same time as she “let down” her milk, 
you would have received about 22 
pounds or more. It’s just good “cow 
sense” to study your cows and handle 
them in such a way that you take the 
fullest advantage of the “letting 
down” mechanism. 


We have cows in our herd that if 
milked by one milker will give 10 per 
cent less than when milked by another 
milker. Other cows will produce the 
same for both milkers. Of course we 
could go uptown and buy some of this 
hormone and shoot it into our cows 
before each milking and then any 





milker would be able to get all their 
milk. We don’t do this because it is 
teo costly and time-consuming. In- 
stead we study this temperamental 
lady and find out how we are hurting 
her feelings and then change our 
methods. This hormone that Brindle 
makes and you buy at the drug store 
will really work. You can shoot a 
little of it into a cow that resists all 
effort to get any milk out of her and 
“bingo,” down comes her milk! 


Let’s pay more at- 
Five Good tention to the har- 
Milking Rules vesting of our most 

important crop— 
milk. Here are some good rules: 

1. Milk at the same time each day; follow the 
same routine so the cows will know what to 
expect. 

2. Wash each udder with water at 100 de- 
grees F. just before the milking process starts. 
3. Feed each cow just before milking her. 

4. Milk quickly (3 to 4 minutes). 

5. Study your cows and place them in the 
milking row in order depending on when they 
“let down” their milk. 

To make Bossie 
Provide Plenty, happy and have 
of Feed her milk - factory 

produce most 
abundantly however, the No. 1 rule is 
abundant feed ... and the dairyman’s 
biggest April job is to make sure of 
abundant hay, silage, pasture, and grain 
these next twelve months. I heard 
the other day about two boys from a 
Southern dairy farm-who went to New 
York for the first time. They ascended 
from the subway to ground level and 
right there before their eyes was the 
huge Empire State Building. They 
stood seemingly stunned with its im- 
mensity until one boy remarked to his 
brother, “Gee, Tom—but wouldn’t it 
hold a lot of hay!” What I 
want to do is to get all South- 
ern dairy farmers as much 
“feed-minded” as these two 
boys—so they will think hay 
and pasture and feed no mat- 
ter where they are. And to 
this end here are some feed- 
producing jobs that should 
be done during late March, 
April, and May:— 

—Turn under winter cover crops 

—Plant corn 

—Seed soybeans and Sudan for 

grazing 

—Plant kudzu 
—Plant red clover in small grain 
—Seed lespedeza in all other small grain 
—Plant soybeans and cowpeas in with corn 


We do this “big order farming job” 
gladly for several reasons: (1) Much 
of our success for the whole year de- 
pends on doing this work well. (2) 
Our animals cannot adjust their feed 
needs to seasonal conditions. (3) Pas- 
tures (permanent and temporary) will 
furnish 100 per cent of the nutrients 
for beef cattle for 200 days (and 
what’s more you don’t need any har- 
vest hands to help them out), and (4) 
the cost of milk is only about 25 per 
cent as much while cows are on pas- 
ture as on harvested feeds. 





Want African Squash 
Seed? 


**, VERYBODY ought to get ac- 

quainted ‘with two new vegeta- 
bles each year,” we have been saying, 
and we also expect to keep on saying 
this other thing: 

If you have mot already grown them, 
then the two new vegetables we recom- 
mend you try this year are (1) edible 
soybeans and (2) African squash. 

And once again, if you will send us 
a three-cent stamped envelope with 
your name and address on it, we'll 
slip a few squash seed in it and mail 
to you without charge, as long as they 
last. You don’t need more than five or 
six seed because this remarkable 
squash grows far and fast. 
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@ “Please help us all you can in 
growing burley tobacco,” many be- 
ginners with the crop are asking. 
So here’s expert counsel from Ken- 
tucky where the crop ‘has been 
grown longest and on the greatest 
area and .where the longest and 
most careful experiments have been 
made. Later, Mr. Hunt will discuss 
cultivation, curing, and marketing, 


The Right 


Start With 


BURLEY TOBACCO 


By RUSSELL A. HUNT 


Field Agent in Agronomy, Kentucky Agricultural College 


sider in growing burley tobacco. 

Perhaps the first essential is an 
ample supply of plants followed by 
sufficient fertility . . suitable va- 
riety : . . disease and insect control 
... proper cultiva- 
tion, topping, and 
suckering... prim- 
ing, cutting, and 


"Tscer are many points to con- 


and bulking, and 


stripping. 
Enough healthy 
plants ready for 


Mr. Hunt 


transplanting at 
, an early date—this 
is a No. 1 essential in producing high 


* 


housing... curing,, 


at the first and second pullings all 
the plants needed for the entire crop. 


The first plants pull- 
Enough Plants ed from a bed are 
Early generally quite free 
from disease; then 
each successive later pulling is likely 
to carry more disease, particularly 
mosaic. Vigorous, stocky plants help 
greatly in obtaining a good stand. 
They recover quickly from the effects 
of transplanting, are not easily killed 
by bad weather, and often survive 
_ attacks of insects. 
Early transplanting also has other 
advantages. The soil then is usually 
in better shape than later for obtain- 


tg 


Sleds are familiar to burley as well as to bright tobacco growers. 


more likely to have favorable weather 
for harvesting and curing... and less 
likely to be affected seriously by wild- 
fire, rust, and other leafspot diseases. 


Much of the land planted 
Legumes in burley tobacco is low 
Help in available fertility and 

to produce maximum 
yields requires stable manure, phos- 
phate, and complete fertilizer. The 
best crops of burley follow vigorous 
legumes such as white clover, sweet 


clover, etc., or where winter legumes, - 


such as vetch and crimson clover are 
turned under. Turning under legumes 
(such as vetch, crimson clover, and 
sweet clover) supplies enough nitro- 
gen to increase yields from 300 to 
600 pounds per acre. In fact, farmers 
with the highest yields are following 
a tobacco-winter legume rotation often 
running from 8 to 10 to as high as 25 
successive crops of tobacco. Turning 
under winter legumes, especially 
where phosphate is added, not only 
materially increases yields but often 
materially improves the quality. 


The heaviest yields report- 
Manure ed over the past several 
Pays years have been where vetch 
has been used as a winter 





quality tobacco. Sufficient plantbed ing good stands... the early-set crop cover crop and phosphate used to sup- 
area should be prepared to provide is more likely to escape drouth...is plement it with a small application of 
*-‘¢ 


By E. G. MOSS, 


For Big Tobacco Profits in 1945 


Tobacco Experiment Station, 
Oxford, N. C. 








@ Never again perhaps will tobacco farmers have 
so fine an opportunity for high profits per acre as 
this year. Only a certain number of acres can be 
planted, cultivated, and harvested, and it is both 
profitable and patriotic to make every acre yield 
its utmost. Here’s how— 


IGHT preparation of the soil before transplanting 

tobacco is one of the most important ways to insure 
greatest profits. The top four or five inches should be 
thoroughly harrowed after havipg been well plowed 
earlier in the season. If the land has been seeded to a 
cover crop like rye, Italian ryegrass or any small grain, 
the green manure crop should be disked before plow- 
ing and then harrowed lightly with a disk or section 
harrow before the rows are laid off and fertilizer ap- 
plied. The tobacco seedlings are young and tender 
and must have every opportunity to take root and start 
growing early. 


A desirable distance is rows four 
feet apart with the plants 18 to 24 
inches on the row. On good land with liberal fertiliz- 
ing, the plants will develop if planted as close as 
18 inches on the row—provided the plant is not topped 
too high. On less fertile soil, more distance should be 


How Far Apart? 





given plants on the row, but only in 
rare cases is it necessary to space the 
plants more than 24 inches apart. If 
all rows are four feet apart, a slide or 
truck can be used between rows with- 
out breaking the leaves. Some grow- 
ers like rows 4% to 5 feet apart, but 
it is doubtful if they can get maximum 
yield with good quality. A reasonable 
number of plants (from 5,500 to 6,500) 
on an acre will give better results than either extreme. 


Mr. Moss 


How Much Fertilizer? The 1945 trend will be to- 

ward more fertilizer per acre 
than ever before in order to get more pounds of tobac- 
co. There is, however, a limit to which this can be car- 
ried and maintain quality. If 1,000 pounds or more 
of fertilizer is applied in the drill to an acre, the ferti- 
lizer should be well mixed ‘with the soil before the 
plants are set. If not, there is danger of injuring 
the stand. 


v 
Replanted plants in many instances never mature 
... are more susceptible to insect damage than the 
earlier plants . . . and when harvested, do not cure 
out as well as mature plants. It is therefore of prime 
importance to secure a good stand to begin with. If 
any replanting is to be done, this (See page 62) 
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stable manure to the vetch and then 
the crop turned under in midspring. 
This plan of fertilization has con- 
sistently provided yields of from 1,800 
to 2,500 pounds to the acre: 


Stable manure is in fact almost in- 
dispensable in growing burJley—five 
to six tons to as high as 30 tons to the 
acre will pay if phosphate is applied 
liberally. Since manure is low in 
phosphate it should be supplemented 
with a straight fertilizer at the rate of 
from 500 to 1,000 pounds to the acre. 


Complete fertilizers are 
especially valuable to bur- 
ley tobacco if enough is 
applied to the soil. It is 
a mistaken idea that fertilizers will 
burn tobacco. This may happen if a 
small amount of low nitrogen-content 
is used. However, if from 800 to 1,000 
pounds of a fertilizer containing 6 to 
8 per cent nitrogen is used, no burning 
will result and the quantity of tobacco 
produced by the fertilizer will be in 
the ratio of six pounds of tobacco for 
each one pound of nitrogen applied. 
That is to say, we may expect a small 
application of say, 200 pounds of 6-8-6 
per acre to increase the yield about 
75 pounds and likely cause severe 
burning at the bottom of the bed. On 
the other hand, 1,000 pounds of 6-8-6 
should increase the yield from 350 to 
375 pounds per acre without danger 
of burning. Then after this amount 
of fertilizer is used, a straight nitro- 
gen fertilizer may be applied as a side- 
dressing if the plant begins to yellow 
at the bottom. It is perfectly safe to 
sidedress burley tobacco with 100 to 
150 pounds of ammonia nitrate or 300 
pounds nitrate of soda. Tobacco that 
is yellowing badly at the bottom of the 
plant indicates nitrogen starvation. 


How to 
Fertilize 


In the last few years, 
Avoid Root many burley crops have 
Rot been practically de- 

stroyed by the black 
root rot in the soil. All the old stand- 
ard varieties are susceptible to black 
root rot and in cold wet years fail to 
make satisfactory growth in at least 
one-third of the fields. Black root 
rot is especially injurious if the soil 
has been heavily manured or is high- 
ly productive. A number of varieties 
highly resistant to black root rot have 
been developed at several experiment 
stations and should by all means be 
grown. 


Another serious field dis- 
Watch for ease to guard against is 
Mosaic mosaic. To prevent it, 

never let anyone use 
homespun or homegrown unmanufac- 
tured tobacco while working around 
plantbeds or in setting plants. Work- 
ers who weed beds, pull plants or set 
tobacco when they are either chewing 
or smoking homespun or “twist” to- 
bacco infect a high percentage of the 
plants. 


a 








“You 


money?” 


@ Helen Topping Miller writes some of the best stories for the best 
American magazines — and this one for Progressive Farmer read- 


ers is just about perfect. 


The climax is just what it should be 


.- .. and all in all, it’s one of the best war stories we’ve seen. 


the train. 
At least she could do that much. 

She kept reminding herself that 
Dave hadn’t been having fun. All the 
while her heart and mind were in un- 
happy turmoil she had made herself 
read every grim report out of that 
South Pacific area, every columnist’s 
story of mud and horror and exhaus- 
tion and torment for the men who had 
been fighting there. 

It had been a penance she had set 
herself, but though she had been stern 
about it, it hadn’t worked. She had to 
meet Dave and tell him and then her 
punishment would begin. When she 
saw his eyes—the incredulous shock 
in them at first and then bitter disap- 
pointment. And perhaps when she 
had finally convinced him that she 
couldn’t go on any more, he would be- 
gin hating her and want to get away 
as soon as he could. 

There was just no way to explain to 
Dave what had happened to ker 
through those two, dragging years. 
No way to make plain to honest Dave 
that what had made her happy once 
didn’t please her any more—that she 
couldn’t even stand it any more. Not 
another day! 

Not another day of walking a muddy 
lane to feed the cow, shell stiff, hostile 
ears of corn for the chickens, carry 
in chips and coax the old range to a 
glow. Not another day of filling lan- 
terns and skimming milk and never 
seeing anybody except a tired neigh- 
bor now and then. Any more of it and 


® 


A" LEAST she could go and meet 


she would go stark, raving mad. And 
Dave somehow wouldn’t understand. 


She knew what his dreams had been, 
all these months. The little hovse, the 
windmill, his pinto horse, the barn he 
had built himself and painted. In a 
dozen letters he’d said, “Keep things 
going, Polly, till I come home.” She 
had kept things going. All but the 
mainspring inside herself, «ll but the 
heart of everything. It was run-down. 
It wouldn’t click any more. Now she 
had to meet the train and see Dave 
come home from the war—and tell 
him that. . 


HE wore her new hat. She had 

bought it with the last allotment 
check and she felt a little guilty about 
that. But she’d pay Dave back when 
she started work in the defense plant 
that was being converted into a fac- 
tory to build’ washing-machines. She 
carried her new red bag .. . and her 
new social security card was in it, and 
her badge—all her new :ife that left 
out Dave and the milk bucket and 
drudgery. 


Down the shimmering rails to west- 
ward a feather of smoke darkened. 
She felt heg throat tighten and her 
hands grow cold. She knew now how 
Dave must have felt, stiffened in some 
jungle, bayonet ready, poised to deal 
a killing blow. The awful part was 
that she wasn’t sure whether she stiil 
loved Dave or not. People did grow 
apart. Love did starve to death. Could 
be beaten to death by monotony and 
dreary toil and loneliness. That was 


m e a n—you 
want to stay?” he de- war. 
manded. “You mean 
you want to stick here 
with the hard 
and _ lonesomeness 
and hardly any 


work 


By HELEN TOPPING MILLER 


Illustrated by HARRY TIMMIN'’S 


another dreadful thing about 
She braced herself as 
the train whistled, the white 
spurt of steam shooting high 
before she heard the sound of 
it. She would, she told her- 
self, wait a little. Till after 
supper anyway. She had a 
steak in the old car. “How 
often I think about your 
apple pie and a big, thick 
steak!” Dave had written. She 
had baked the pie, too, the 


first pie she had made in two: 


years. 


AVE was the last man off 

the train. He saw her and 
came toward her, a bit hesi- 
tantly. He looked brown and 
grim, but somehow uncer- 
tain. But4here was the same 
wistful, little-boy look around 
his mouth, though his eyes 
were a little hard as though 
he had seen too much. 

She had wondered how she 
would feel when she saw him 
again, and now she knew. It 
was the same. The aching 
urge, the hunger to be held 
close, the tremor of pride 
that this was her own man. 

She cried, “Oh, Dave!” and 
felt tears drip on her cheeks 
and her throat was a clutch- 
ing pain. His arms were 
around her, hard end quick, 
but he did not speak. Not 
then. After a little he said, 
hoarsely, “Let’s get out of 
here.” 

He carried his bag to the car and 
stood frowning at it. 


“Looks pretty tough,” he remarked. 
“How’d you keep it running? Looks 
like it might fall apart any mirute.” 

“I haven’t driven much. There 
wasn’t much gas and anyway there 
was no place much to go,” Polly an- 
swered. She felt a little odd. She’d 
been so sure Dave would be happy at 
seeing his old car again. But he kick- 
ed at the starter almost with con- 
tempt. “Pumping oil,” he added. 

“T guess it seems sort of slow after 
driving jeeps,” Polly said. 


“| DIDN’T drive a jeep. First it was 

a prime mover and then the last 
two months I drove the Colonel’s car 
—four wheels behind and all the pow- 
er in the world. Gosh, they sure have 
let this road go to pieces, haven’t 
they?” : 


“Almost all the men have been gone : 


to the war or in defense plants,” Polly 
reminded him. “I couldn’t even get 
shearers this spring.” 

“What’d you do?” 

“I sold the sheep,” Polly said 
simply. “The money’s in the bank. I 
put everything down in the book like 
you told me.” 

Up the last ragged slore to the 
house the old car labored. Dave was 
looking at everything intently, but 
there was none of the glad pride in his 
eyes that Polly had expected — and 
dreaded. His brows were drawn in, 
his lips a little set. He was looking the 
little farm over critically. 

“Not much of a place, is it?” he said 
shortly, as he reached the gate. 

“No—” Polly said, feeling a little 
queer. “No — but it’s home.” This 
wasn’t Dave, somehow—not the man 
who had dreamed dreams in the 
jungle and written those homesick 
letters. Here was the man she had 


dreaded to hurt, but abruptly some- 
how he couldn’t be hurt. She was be- 
wildered. “It’s home—and hard work, 
and lonesomeness and no money,” she 
blurted, suddenly. “I’ve had two long 
years of it.” - 

Now was the time to go on with it 
further and say, “I’m. through, Dave.” 
But all at once the little vhite house 
‘with the paint scaling off the south 
side and the few marigolds blooming 
under the windows seemed to need 
defending. 

“It’s pretty up here when the sun 
goes down,” she said, wistfully. 

She knew what she was trying to do. 
Give Dave back his dreams. Give 
them back—so she could snatch them 
away again. But it wasn’t working 
right. 

She took the damp bundle of steak 
out of the car and got the key from 
her purse. 

“T’ll have supper in a little bit,” she 
said. ‘You look around.” 

“Windmill needs paint,” he re- 
marked. 

“You just couldn’t get things like 
that done, Dave. You just couldn’t.” 

“No, I guess not.” 


HE moved off toward the barn, stop- 
ping to kick disgustedly at the 

worn front tire. Polly snatched off her 
good dress, buttoned into a worn ging- 
ham and an apron. The fire crackled, 
the skillet grew hot. She got down the 
blue plates and her best cups and 
saucers. She opened strawberry pre- 
serves. Dave came through the house, 
saying nothing, but seeing everything 
—the spot where the kitchen had 
leaked, the sag in the hall floor, the 
storm-stain on the living room window 
shade. Polly felt a swift fending anger 
crackle in her blood. é 

Dave was home—and ow he hated 
it. Maybe he hated her,-too. “But 
you’ve hated it,” she caught herself 
saying to herself, “for a year you’ve 
hated the place! You were going to 
tell Dave so, tonight! You were going 
to tell him you were getting out and 
taking a job in town, whether he liked 
it or not!” But— 

“Supper’s ready, Dave,” she called. 

He came striding in, but he did not 
sit down. He faced her, his face set. 

“Last few letters I’ve had from you 
I could tell you were all fed up with 
this dump,” he said, harshly. “You 
tried to hide it but I could read be- 
tween the lines. Now I can under- 
stand why. Nobody could make ‘any- 
thing out of a place like this.” 


¢¢}QUT we did!” Polly’s voice was a 
wail. “We started with nothing 
and the mortgage, and when you went 
away we had stock and pigs and the 
~— and the orchard growing and my 
erry bushes and only owed a thou- 
sand dollars. I paid off part of that, 
too. And I painted the bedroom my- 
self—and made that bedspread—and 
I’ve got ten turkeys—” 

“You mean—you want to stay?” he 
demanded. “You mean you want to 
stick here with the hard work and the 
lonesomeness and hardly any money?” 

“It’s home!” cried Polly. ‘Oh, 
Dave—” The bitterness wis breaking 
up now, tightening her throat, stream- 
ing into her eyes. She was in his arms, 
sobbing. “Dave, the baby’s buried out 
here—and oh, Dave—didn’t you want 
to come home?” 

“Oh, sure,” 


his casual tone did not 
match the tight grip: (See page 27) 





HEN Russell Angert, shown 

'V above, worked in a Pittsburgh 

shipyard, he bought a B. F. Goodrich 

all-synthetic tire. Two months later, 

elieving that these new synthetics 

were O.K., Mr. Angert bought two 
more, 


_Driving 46 miles a day to and from 
his job, Mr. Angert covered roads that 
he classes as “newly constructed,” 
“extremely bad,” and “impossible."’ 


oi 


Most of this driving was done in the 
coldest part of winter. Most people 
didn’t know then whether synthetic 
rubber could take that kind of usage. 

Later the tires that had been 
“frozen” on Pennsylvania’s winter 
roads were sent to “‘fry”’ in San An- 
tonio. Mr. Angert had to drive cross- 
country to a new job, on pavements 
that could fry eggs in less than two 
minutes. Most people didn’t know 


“frozen an 


whether synthetic rubber could take 
that either. 


The tire you see here had covered 
21,000 miles when this picture was 
taken. It has not been recapped, and 
Mr. Angert says he expects ‘‘at least 
another 25,000 miles.”” (That seems 
optimistic, but B. F. Goodrich tires 
have set even higher mileage records, 
and we can’t help admiring his en- 
thusiasm.) 


Tires of synthetic rubber may not 
yee be quite as good as pre-war tires, 
ut they're a definite success when made 
the B. F. Goodrich way. Mr. Angert’s 
case is just one of many. One reason 
is that B. F. Goodrich had a three- 


fried” 


year head start in making and selling 
tires containing synthetic rubber. 
That was eighteen months before the 
war. After that extra experience, B. F. 
Goodrich tires today offer extra wear, 
extra safety, extra value t8 essential 
drivers who qualify for them. The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 
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Keep your livestock warm and dry 
under a weather-tough CERTAIN-TEED roof! 


Bring on your March winds, your April 
showers, your Summer sun—with Cer- 
tain-teed roofs overhead you can rest 
easy underneath! No leaks, no worries, 
no constant and costly roofing repairs! 


That's the beauty of Certain-teed As- 
hale ae on all your farm service 
uildings. They stay put! They last! And 


pte ween nnn n= _ — 


how they do dress-up the place with 
their bright colors. So easy to put on, too! 


Plan right now to give your livestock 
the protection of fire-resistant Certain- 
teed roofs! Keep your home and service 
Buildings in first-rate repair—with Cer- 
tain-teed. For full information, mail the 
coupon below, today. 


FREE! FARM HOME AND SERVICE BUILDINGS HANDBOOK! 


Dept, P-3, Certain-teed Products Corp., 120 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


Send me your 20-page Farmer's Handbook of Building Materials gnd Ideas, 
including full information on Shingles, Roll Roofing and many other Certain-teed 
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,CUT AND HAUL WOOD—AND HELP WIN THE WARI, 











® A continued flow of sawlogs, 
pulpwood, poles, piling, veneer 
blocks, extract wood, and naval 
stores from the nation’s farm 
woodlands this spring will make 
a particularly effective contribu- 
tion to war production. Without 
it, our waging of total war will be 
critically handicapped, right 
when the heaviest blows are need- 
ed to finish the job. 


INCE our entry into war, timber 
production has lagged about 10 
per cent behind consumption for 
military and essential civilian uses. 
Supplies on hand, which are now 
gone, and limited imports helped 


make up the difference in the early: 


war years. They are no longer able 
to do so. In pulpwood alone the coun- 


try is being asked to produce 8 per. 


cent more than it did in 1944. 
Millmen and foresters anticipate 
great difficulty in keeping the mills 
supplied during the next few 
months. Farm wood production now 
will help to remove the grave danger 
of a serious shortage of vitally need- 
ed timber products and help war pro- 
duction when help is most needed. 
Neither the Department of Ag- 
riculture nor the War Production 
Board is asking the farmer to neg- 
lect food, feed, and fiber crops to get 
out timber. They are reminding him, 
however, that lumber and forest 
products continue to be rated as No. 
1 critical war materials, to produce 
these products at times when his 
labor is not needed in the fields. 
They ask the farmer to calculate 
his woodland’s capacity to produce 
for immediate war needs, his own 
current farm income, and the future 
benefit of the woodland—then act. 


No production contribu- 
tion is too small to count. 
W. S. Duden, near Ocala, 
Fla., had 1 1/3 acres of 
13-year-old slash pine that needed 
thinning. No pulpwood contractor 
would be interested in such a small 
volume, but Mr. Duden called in the 
local forester. They worked out a 
plan to send surplus trees to war. 
Through their vocational agricul- 
ture teacher, members of the local 
chapter of the Future Farmers of 
America were enlisted as a woods 


Surpius 
to War 


Farmers’ Axes Can Help 
Finish Up the Axis 






By JOSEPH C. KIRCHER 


Southern Regional Forester, 
U. S. Forest Service 


crew. With the forester’s guidance, 
they cut 152 trees, which made up 
9 units of pulpwood, and left 22 
units in 310 trees. The boys paid Mr. 
Duden $20, earned $38 for their chap- 
ter treasury, and sent badly needed 
pulpwood into the fight. 
Contentment would light the eyes 
of Walter N. Bost when he surveyed 
his 35 acres of virgin timber in 
Burke County, N. C. The stand was 
truly beautiful. 
There was only one persistent 
sense of flaw in this ownership: the 
knowledge that Uncle Sam needed 
more and more timber for war. 
Should he not sacrifice his trees? 


Finally, Mr. Bost 

called upon a for- 

ester for advice. 

The answer was 
simple and reassuring. Mr. Bost 
could cut his mature trees—those 
that nature was harvesting in waste- 
ful fashion — for war use and still 
have a healthier, more beautiful 
woodland remaining. 

That’s just what he did. With care- 
ful selection, 1,145 trees scaling 
380,000 board feet were marked for 
cutting, bringing Mr. Bost a tidy 
cash sum. An estimated 250,000 
board feet were left with more room 
to grow faster and healthier. 

These two examples represent the 
extremes in timber types which can 
be sent to war. In between, on 
Southern farm woodlands from 
Texas to Virginia and from Okla- 
homa to Florida, in almost unlimited 
number are timber stands of vary- 
ing age, size, type, and condition. 

If the owner feels he lacks the ex- 
perience to get maximum benefit 
from a timber harvest, helpful and 
expert advice are his for the asking. 
His county agent will readily put him 
in touch with a state or Federal for- 
ester who will provide information 
on cutting practices and on market- 
ing to secure highest prices for the 
different products. 

Many owners have found to their 
profit that their own labor and equip- 
ment can be used to increase the re- 
turn for timber over what they would 
receive in a mere stumpage sale. 

There’s the recent experience of 
C. N. Allen, Sumter County, Ala. 
Mr. Allen sold 85,000 feet of marked 
timber from 30 acres to a sawmill 
operator. Then he made a deal to 
fel! the timber himself at $2 a thou- 
sand, and’ to use his mules and a 
hired hand to bunch and load the 
logs at $3 a day over a two-months 
period. Mr. Allen would tell you he 
feeJs he made a good trade—and he 
has a nice stand left growing. 





“Who Doesn’t Love Spring, Peach 
Blossoms, Saddle Horses, anc Youth?” 
asks this month’s cover. Watch next 
month for another cover illustrating 
a cowboy’s love for his horse ... an 

a reprint of Dr. Henry van Dyke’s 
classic paragraphs on this subject. 
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A 1945 Fertilizer Program for 


Virginia Farmers 


@ Once again this month Dr. Hutcheson in- 
sists that the best way to get along when labor 
js scarce is to grow fewer acres and fertilize 
the acres cultivated so well that the crop yields 
will be big enough to make up for the acres 
lost. In other words, increase the yields on 
the acres cultivated so that there will be no 
decrease in the total production of crops. 


By T. B. HUTCHESON 


T present relations between fer- 

tilizer prices and crop prices, 
farmers can afford to fertilize more 
liberally than has been the case for 
many years. Most farmers can afford 
to use enough fertilizers to supply 
the immediate needs of the crops, 
and additional amounts to build up 
the general fertility of the soil. Of 
course, the amount and kind of ferti- 
lizer to use should vary with : 
the crop to be grown, the 
previous soil treatment, and 
the soil type. The recommen- 
dations given in this article 
are for average conditions, 
and may be varied up or 
down to fit individual cases. 


Corn For average Virginia 

conditions, 300 to 400 
pounds of 3-12-6, 4-12-4, or 
2-12-12 fertilizer, to the acre, 


is recommended at planting time. , 


This fertilizer gives best results 
when applied with a distributor that 
places it in bands slightly below and 
3 to 4 inches to the side of the seed, 
or mixes it with the soil. The ferti- 
lizer should not be applie@in direct 
contact with the seed, as, when so 
applied, it may cause reduction in 
germination if the weather is dry at 
germination time. In case the ferti- 
lizer cannot be applied in the fur- 
row or close to the seed, it may be ap- 
plied with a grain drill over the en- 
tire area before the corn is planted. 
However, best results are obtained 
when the fertilizer is applied close to 
the row, but not in direct contact 
with the seed. If a heavy crop of 
legumes is turned under before the 
corn crop, the same amounts of 
0-14-7 or 0-12-12 may be used; and 
where a good application of farm- 
yard manure has been applied, 200 
to 300 pounds of 20 per cent phos- 
phate to acre is usually sufficient. Ex- 
cept on heavily manured lands, corn 
usually responds well to liberal ap- 
plications of readily available nitrog- 
enous fertilizers as sidedressers. 


The equivalent of 150 to 200 
pounds of nitrate of soda, applied 
immediately before the second or 
third cultivation, will usually in- 
crease corn yields 8 to 15 bushels to 
the acre. On creek and river bottom- 
lands, where corn is likely to grow 
tall without fertilization, it usually 
pays to apply 200 to 300 pounds of 
0-14-7 or 0-12-12 fertilizer to the 
acre at planting time. This mineral 
fertilizer not only increases yields, 
but it strengthens the stalks, caus- 
ing them to stand up better, and en- 
courages quick growth, bringing the 
corn up high enough to cultivate in 
a shorter time, which makes weed 
killing easier. Virg‘nia farmers do 
not usually fertilize bottomland corn, 
but experiments show that fertiliza- 
tion with mineral fertilizers on such 
lands usually pays better in bushels 
Produced than on thin uplands. 


Tobacco Virginia farmers usually 
fertilize tobacco lands 

better than for any other field crop. 
€ usually recommended applica- 





tion is 1,000 pounds of 
3-9-6 or 3-8-5 fertilizer 
to the acre. With the 
_present demand for to- 
bacco, this may be 
profitably increased to 
1,200 pounds to the acre 
on all of the light thin< 
ner soil types. On the 
light sandy types of 
soil, such dressings 20 
to 30 days after plant- 
ing often pay well. 
These  sidedressings 
may be 100 pounds of 5-5-20 or 10-0-10 
to the acre. Both of these sidedress- 
ers are available to Virginia farm- 
ers. For heavy production of flue- 
cured tobacco, the rows should be 
four feet apart and the plants spaced 
22 to 24 inches apart in the row. 
This spacing should be adhered to if 
best results are to be obtained from 
heavy applications, of fertilizers. 

ly inoculated, 


bi 

soybeans usually gather their 
/ own nitrogen. However, they 
respond well to mineral fer- 
tilizers: For average condi- 
tions, 300 pounds of 0-14-7 or 


Soybeans When proper- 





mended to the acre. For very 
poor soils, the same amounts 
of 3-12-6 or 2-12-12 may be 
‘used, as the small amounts of 
aitrogen will feed ‘the plants in the 
early stages of growth before the 
bacteria become active. The germina- 
tion of soybeans is greatly reduced 
by the application of fertilizers in 
direct contact with the seed in dry 
season. It is, therefore, advisable to 
apply the fertilizer broadcast or with 
a grain drill before the seed are 
sowed. Soybeans are superior to 
cowpeas under most Virginia condi- 
tions. However, the fertilizer re- 
quirements for cowpeas are the same 
as those for soybeans. 


Cotton The recommended fertili- 

zation of cotton for Vir- 
ginia conditions is 500 to 600 pounds 
of 410-6, 3-12-6, or 2-12-12 to the 
acre, applied at planting time. On 
the better cotton soils of the state, 
no sidedressings are advocated. How- 
ever, on very light sandy soils, an 
application of the equivaient of 100 
to 150 pounds of nitrate of soda as a 
sidedressing is beneficial. The .best 
rule to follow is to apply sidedress- 
ings only where the plants are likely 
to be small. On rich lands, sidedress- 
ings encourage too much growth of 
stalk and stem and delay maturity. 


Hay, Pasture Wherever new 

seedings of hay 
and pasture mixtures are seeded, 300 
to 500 pounds of 4-124 or 3-12-6 
should be distributed and worked 
well into the surface soils. For old 
pastures containing at least 50 per 
ceat legumes, apply 300 to 500 
pounds of 0-14-7 or 0-12-12 as top- 
dressings; and where pastures con- 
tain less than 50 per cent legumes, 
the same amounts of 3-12-6 or 4-12-4 
to the acre. Where quick growth is 
wanted at any time, apply the equiva- 
lent of 100 to 150 pounds of nitrate 
of soda to the acre in addition to the 
mixed fertilizer. 


Peanuts Where peanuts are 

grown in rotations with 
other crops that are heavily ferti- 
lized, little response is seen from the 
use of fertilizer. However, on thin 
lands, that were not fertilized well 
the year before, fertilizer improves 
both yield and (See page 67) 


0-12-12 fertilizers is recom-* 
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HARVESTERS 
with an Important Mission for 1945 


HE cow harvesting FEED on the hoof is finding pastures Fe 
growing thin, legume acreage declining for lack of seed. 
Helping her out in this emergency is the All-Crop Harvester | 
« « . saving SEED for legumes and grasses which not only 
promise her a better ration, but feed the soil as well. } 
‘Properly cleaned and tested, legume and grass seeds are 
profitable cash crops . . . and at the same time produce | 
more protein and nitrogen for cow and soil. 

Before there can be a feed harvest, there must be a seed 
harvest. There is a nationwide shortage of these hay and 
pasture seeds. Every owner of an All-Crop Harvester is urged 
to harvest seed as well as grain for himself and his neighbors. 

Allis-Chalmers All-Crop Harvesters... particularly because __ 
of their wide bar cylinders and all-rubber shelling contacts }: 
++. are in wide demand for both seed and grain harvesting. [| 
Every machine should be checked over now and prepared =~ 
for extra service. Your Allis-Chalmers dealer is equipped to 
completely recondition your All-Crop Harvester. If you are 
not an owner, he may be able to sell you a new one or place 
you in touch with an owner who does custom work. 





as The harvester that has stimulated the expansion of soil. 
building crops throughout the nation is continuing its cru- 
a sade in 1945. + pe ae ‘ 


Your ALLIS-CHALMERS DEALER is ing to give every possible 

ALL-CROP HARVESTER the factory-approved 24-POINT INSPEC- 

TION. It is important that you schedule your machine immediately. 
x, Order repairs without delay. If you are trying to locate or hire a machine, 
he may be able to help you. 


LLIS: CHALMERS 


TRACTOR DIVISION — MILWAUKEE 1, U.S.A 


“Successor to the Binder’’ 
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Buy Bonds... to Keep 'em Firing! 


° A the driver who didn’t know how to tighten a 
Back w 7A V0 slipping fan belt or clean a dirty spark plug often 
found that reliable automobile service was far too distant for comfort. Auto- 
mobile dealers were few and far between. And the service they offered for 
preventing foadside breakdowns, was as old-fashioned as the cars themselves. 
Oldsmobile was then in its thirteenth year, and Oldsmobile cars already had 
earned an enviable reputation for reliability. 


Vodagy- WHEREVER YOU ARE, JUST LOOK FOR 
THIS SIGN AND: KNOW THAT YOU'RE GETTING THE 
BEST IN WARTIME “KEEP ’EM ROLLING” SERVICE 


IT’S no trick for the 
Oldsmobile owner of 
today to locate a skilled 
mechanic. Wherever he 
travels, the familiar, cir- 
cular Oldsmobile serv- 
ice sign is his guide to 
“transportation head- 
quarters.” There he finds 
a staff of mechanics 
who are factory-trained 
specialists in their vari- 
ous fields. There he finds authorized replacement parts, and a range 
of modern accessories. There, too, he finds the latest in service 
equipment—all the tools and “gadgets” and specialized machines 
needed for everything from lubrication to wheel alignment, from a 
minor tune-up to a major overhaul... If your wartime car needs 
attention, why not find out about O/dsmobile Service for yourself! 


OLDSMOBILE 


DIVISION OF 


GENERAL MOTORS 


AMERICA’S OLDEST. MOTOR CAR MANUFACTURER 





















































Increase 


HE report of the USDA-WFA 

committee on “A National Policy 
for Fertilizers and Liming Mate- 
ials” is a real “eye-opener.” Especi- 
ally notable is its declaration that it 
would pay American farmers to use 
almost four times the fertilizer and 
about eight times the lime used an- 
nually in 1935-39. This increase 
should not be so great in sections al- 
ready using fertilizers most heavily. 


The chart below shows in thou- 
sands of tons (1) the actual amounts 
of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, potash, 
and lime farmers actually used per 
year in 1935-39 and (2) the desirable 
postwar consumption, the number of 
thousands of tons farmers might 
well use after the war. 


Fertilizer Use! 


@ “How much more fertilizer and lime could farmers profitably use?” 
To this important question a national committee from the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and War Food Administration after a thor- 
ough study made this startling answer—“Farmers might well use near- 


ly four times as much fertilizer as now—and eight times as much lime!” 


sand are available for agriculture, ‘This is 
1% times prewar use as fertilizer but less 
than half needed. Most of the world’s potash 
resources are in Europe, especially Germany, 
France, USSR, Spain, and Poland. 


SEVEN RECOMMENDATIONS 


Notable recommendations of the 
committee include the following: 

1. Encourage the use of high- 
analysis fertilizers—a most effective 
method of reducing the farm costs 
of fertilizers. 


2. Have fewer grades of fertilizers 
sold in each state. 


3. An adequate lime program is 
essential for the efficient use of 
phosphates and potash. Encourage 
state action. where needed to in- 
sure desirable quality of lim- 


















ing materials. 


4. Substantially increase Fed- 
eral aid programs for promot- 
ing use of fertilizers and liming 
materials for conserving the na- 
tion’s soil resources. 


5. Explore possibilities of 
| lower freight rates for phos- 
phate rock, fertilizers, and lim- 
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ing materials. Encourage bulk 
distribution of lime and fertiliz- 


“ ers and mechanical equipment to 


facilitate it. Farme1 cooperatives 
can and should be an important 
element in this competition. 


6. Encourage development of 
additional sources of liming 
materials near the areas of need, 
direct distribution from produc- 
tion point to farm. 








Regarding the desired amounts of nu- 
trients, the report says: Qver half the phos- 
phates and nearly half the total plant nutrients 
would be used on pasture and close-growing 
crops. Cash crops and corn would get three- 
fourths of the nitrogen and slightly over half 
the total plant-nutrients. This means that 
some changes in farming systems are needed 
to make full use of fertilizers and lime to 
keep up soil fertility and get balanced crop 
rotation, 


WHERE GET FERTILIZERS? 


“But where could we get all the 
fertilizer this committe: urges farm- 
ers to use?” r 

Fortunately, the United States has 
plenty of lime widely scattered over 
the nation, and is targely but not 
fully able to supply the desired 
amounts of nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid and potash, as indicated below: 


Nitrogen: Private and Government plants 
can turn out annually 1,450 thousand tons 
of which about 1,200 thousand tons would be 
available for farm use in peacetime. In pre- 
war years we imported about half our nitro- 
gen. Chile desires to maintain her pre- 
war exports of natural nitrates and can in- 
crease them. Canada has recently greatly 
increased its chemical nitrogen production 
capacity and surplus for export. 


Phosphates: The United States has half 
the proved phosphate rock deposits of the 
world containing about 4.5 billion tons P2Os 
(phosphoric acid), with 38 per cent in Flor- 
ida, 60 per cent in Idaho, and nearly 2 per 
cent in Tennessee. Our annual capacity to 
produce superphosphates is about 1,950 thou- 
sand tons P2Os, or 70 per cent of the desir- 
able amount. Principal foreign sources of 
phosphates are North Africa, chief prewar 
exporter, and Russia. 

Potash: The United States has only 2 per 
cent of the known world potash resources— 
enough to last only 100 years at present rate 
of use and less than 50 years at desirable 
rates. Our annual capacity is now about 800 


thousand tons K2O, of which about 710 thou-. 





7. U. S. Government should 
help in finding new United States 
deposits, developing new techniques, 
and work out international trade 
agreements to supply American 
farmers all the plant food it will 
pay them to use. 





Free Building Plans 


No matter what sort of farm build- 
ing you wish to put up, the agri- 
cultural engineering department at 
your agricultural college—Clemson, 
V.P.I., or N. C. State—can help you 
with free building plans. Here are 
some of especial appeal in April: 


I. For Virginia Readers 

5469—Cattle Guard, concrete and wood 

G-5.11—Loadir.g Chute (on wheels) 

N-3:20—Homemade Lime Spreader (from 

auto rear axle) 

B-1.18A—Ten-cow, One-row, Milking Barn 

B-3.15—Standard 3-Room Milk House 

Address orders to C. E: Seitz, 
Extension Agricultural Engineer, 
Blacksburg, Va. 


Il. For North Carolina Readers 
305—Range Shelter —100 pullets 
304—-Small General-Purpose Barn 
“46—Homemade Lamp Brooder 

63—Brooder House—300 chicks 
480—Bathroom Arrangements 

Address orders to D. S. Weaver, 
Extension Agricultural Engineer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Ill. For South Carolina Readers 
5557—General Barn, 2 mules, 2 cows 
5166—General Barn, 1 horse and 1 cow 

9—Cattle Feed Trough 

8—Poultry Catching Coop 
5564—Lean-to Shed Dairy Barn 

28—Homemade Kitchen Cabinets 

53—Water Your Victory Garden 

Address orders to C. V, Phagan. 
Extension Agricultural Enginee!, 
Clemson, S. C. 
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ne important rule of good tractor care is: 
Look out for destructive dirt. 
Dirt in the engine or on any bearing surface 
wears out your tractor fast! In the fuel sys- 
tem, it can stop the motor. 

With the busy season just ahead, now’s the 
time to get after dirt. Remove the oil pan and 
flush out dirt and sludge. Check fuel lines and 
settling bowl, replace the oil filter cartridge, 
and clean the oil pump screen. 

Dirt in measuring cans, grease guns, filler 
pipes, or storage tanks soon goes right to the 
spot where it’ll do the most harm. So keep 
fuels and lubricants clean while handling. 


You can get everyday help not 
only in protecting your tractor 
against dirt but also in its all- 
round care from Gulf’s FREE Farm 
Tractor Guide. We’ll mail you 
this valuable 60-page book if you'll 
write us the kind of tractor you 
have. A penny postal card, addressed to Gulf Farm 
Aids, Room 3800, Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa., 
will bring it right away. 

You'll need the Gulf Farm Tractor Guide this 
busy season. And you’ll find that other Gulf Farm 
Aids described below will be helpful, too. Fos 
instance: 


You can pick up many of these products at your 
nearby Gulf station. Or you can order any or all 
Gulf Farm Aids either by phone or mail from the 
Gulf distributing plant in your vicinity. You can 
get Gulfspray, Gulf Livestock Spray, and other 
products for home and farm at Gulf Stations, gro- 
cery, drug, and hardware stores, and at milk gather- 
ing stations and feed stores. 


ee §— Fill up with Gulflube, the 
? GULFLUBE : premium quality oil at the 
Vine 108 01 thrifty price, and you'll have 
long-lasting lubrication in 
the crankcase. Gulflube re- 
sists sludge formation, helps 
keep your motor clean, 





GULF TRANSGEAR LUBRICANTS E.P. 








This lubricant is specially 
made to providé a tough film 
on gear teeth of transmission, 
final drives, power take-offs, 
etc. It won’t foam under heavy 
service conditions. Use S.A.E. 
140 for summer. . 
































GULF NO-RUST NO. 1 


Before storing farm equip- 
ment, apply Gulf No-Rust 
No. 1 to all metal surfaces. 
Swab or brush a coating on 
surface of metal for protec- 
tion against rust and expo- 
sure. 


GULF ELECTRIC MOTOR OIL 


This is the lubricant for gen- 
erators, starting motors, mag- 
netos, and distributor rotors. 
Resists oxidization, gumming, 
and sticking. Comes in easy- 
to-use }4-pint container. 


MAKE THE MOST OF THESE OTHER 


GULF FARM AIDS 


“That Good Gulf Gasoline” 


Gulf Kerosene 
Gulfpride Oil 


Gulfiex Chassis Lubricant 


Crankcase Cleaning Oil 


Gulf High Pressure Grease 


Gulf Livestock Spray 
Red Top Axle Grease 
Gulfspray Insect Killer 
Gulf Screw Worm Killer 


Gulf Fly Repellent and Tick Killer 
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KEEP FARM PRODUCE 


COOL 
FOR HIGHER PROFITS 


















Ger wont® PRICES Fop 


An electric milk cooler keeps bacteria 
count low; saves os much as $4.77 a 
month over mechanical cooler on a 
. farm cooling four 10 gal. cans per day. 


5660 STAY Fresy Lone) 


Helps you get top prices. Saves you 
trips to town. Use an electric refriger- 
ator; blow cool, damp air over them; 
or build special cabinet with blower. 





Sell them oat out-of-season prices by 
storing surplus berries, fruits and vege- 
tables in a farm freezer. 

















) 


Get retail prices for produce and fresh 
vegetables. With a large electric refrig- 
erator you can keep a good supply in 
top condition. 


A fan in the poultry house in summer \ Rw 
SS 


increases egg production. Forced air ‘ \ Sa 
circulation in dairy barn, milk house Xo \\\ ~~ NN S 
and kitchen pays a profit in summer, too. VS ? Ss 


In many ways electricity can help increase your profits. 
Some, like milk coolers, water systems, motors and 
lighting, you can add today. Others must wait. Your 
power supplier or dealer can tell you what is avail- 
able. Whether you buy today or tomorrow, remember 
that Westinghouse quality assures dependable service. 


j-91700 
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Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
HEAR TED MALONE, MON. TUES. WED. EVENINGS, BLUE NETWORK, 
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Frozen Food Age Is Here 


By WILLIAM C. LaRUE . 


@ In the middle of the winter 
how would you like to have a 
dinner of fresh-killed roast beef 
. . » peas and spinach right out 
of the garden . . . ripe peaches 
just off the tree ... with juicy, 
red strawberries for dessert? You 
may soon have that privilege. 


HESE and many other farm- 

grown foods may be hgd fresh 
any day in the year by scientific 
frozen-food methods unfolded by na- 
tionally known 
specialists at a re- 
cent frozen-food 
conference held at 
Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute. 

Not only will the 
farm family enjoy 
all the year-round 
the luxury of 
meats better tast- 
ing because of their fresh flavor but 
will be saved from much expensive 
meat spoilage due to present losses 
from weather changes and other 
meat-curing disasters. 


Over 300 farm 
Great Interest leaders and busi- 
Is Evident nessmen showed 
. great interest in 
the marvelous ways of processing 
and storing farm-produced foods 
in all their natural flavor, color, 
and aroma for home use or for 
market. This food magic is a 
reality now and awaits only ma- 
terials for building plants and get- 
ting word to people about the “how 
to” in preparing products for fast- 
freézing. In Virginia 15 freezer-lock- 
er plants are now operating in a 
dozen counties, with a total capacity 
of 7,061 lockers, 10 of these complet- 
ed in 1944. All but 300 lockers in 
plants just started have been rented, 
and over 500 anxious customers are 
on the waiting list of plants filled to 
top capacity. Hundreds want the 
service just as soon as additions and 
new plants are made. Priorities un- 
der WPB rulings have been secured 
for 10 more new plants. 

And in all this Virginia is only an 
example. Several more may be ap- 
proved soon. In other Southern 
States frozen-food locker plants are 
increasing fast. The July 1944 count 
by states follows: 

Alabama 34; Arkansas 47; Florida 3; 
Georgia 27; Kentucky 32; Louisiana 10; 
Mississippi 41; North Carolina 14; Okla- 
homa 102; South Carolina 7; Tennessee 50; 
Texas 201; West Virginia 2. 

This gives a total of 526 for these 13 
Southern States, averaging 37.6 per 
state. In the United States there are 
5,283 plants, about 110 per state. 
Iowa Ieads with 580. 

Many applications for additional 
plants under new WPB rulings have 
been approved and will soon be un- 
der construction. 

Plans for new plants include all 
the advantages of latest methods as a 
result of research and experience in 





Mr. LaRue 


‘ operating older freezer-lockers and 


food storage plants. Said P. D. 
Rogers, TVA food specialist: 


“Plant design and layout are very 
important for most efficient use of 
labor, refrigeration, and to meet con- 
ditions in each gommunity.” 


Intensely interesting is 
Visiting a a visit to one of these 
Plant freezer -locker plants. 
First, you find a lobby 
where the customers bring in their 
products ... then a processing room 





where products are prepared for 
freezing ...a receiving room... 
a chill room kept at a temperature of 
34 degrees F.... an aging room at 
14 degrees F....a freezer locker 
room at 0°F. Most plants also 
have a salt-curing room at 36-40 de- 
grees F., a smoke room, a bulk stor. 
age for miscellaneous products, and 
a furnace or machine room. 


A motor-driven bandsaw slices 
meat, bones and all. The larger bones 
are removed to save space. A carrier 
track runs through the rooms mov- 
ing products from one stage to an- 
other with a minimum of labor. 
Plenty of sinks with both hot and 
cold water are necessities. In the 
processing room a workbench three. 
feet wide extends all the way around 
the wall. 


“Plants should be 
Plants for planned to meet 
Communities food processing 
: and storage needs 
of entire communities and not just 
for me and my wife, son John and his 
wife,” declared L. N. Baker of the 
TVA. A study should be made in a 
community to determine its needs 
before the size and type of plant is 
decided on. “It is extremely impor- 
tant that we use latest scientific 
methods in planning and construct- 
ing plants; it is fortunate that the 
country is not cluttered up already 
with a lot of bum plants,” said Baker. 
Factors that should be carefully 
studied are: 


1. Kind and type of meat animals 
in community. 

2. Quantity of salt pork produced. 

3. Kind of fruits and vegetables 
adapted to community. 


If interested, why not see your 
county farm agent, home agent, agri- 
cultural teacher and home economics 
teacher, and have your community 
enjoy the luxury of frozen foods as 
soon as other communities do so? 


2] 


Have You Seen a Bigger? 








‘THE American Forestry. Associa- 

tion reports that three trees in 
South Carolina are the largest of 
their species in the United States— 
a water oak in Allendale County, a 
willow oak near Pelzer, and a sweet 
gum in the Pee Dee swamp 12 miles 
east of Florence. A photograph of 
the sweet gum appears herewith—21 
feet in circumference and 200 feet 
high. H. F. Bishop, former district 
forester at Florence, is shown meas- 
uring the tree. 
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ONE OF THE FIRST THINGS America 
will buy after Victory is a new radio 
or radio-phonograph. And by an aver- 
age of 3 to 1 over any other make... tt 
will be a Philco! Yes, that’s the evi- 
dence of impartial surveys of post-war 
buying preference. Everywhere, 
Philco is the overwhelming leader ! 


As the industry leader, Philco looks 
upon this vote of confidence as a 
challenge and an obligation. You may 
look forward to your Philco of to- 
morrow. In modern features and ad- 
vanced quality, it will be worthy of 
your confidence today. It will bring 
you new joys from radio and recorded 
music. New ideas and new skills born 
of war research will be reflected in its 
tone and performance, in the beauty 
of its cabinet, and in the value you 
get at every price. 
* . * 


Tune in the RADIO HALL OF FAME 
Sundays, 6 to 7 P.M., E.W.T., Blue Network 








Save Today, 


Buy Tomorrow 


By HARRY L. BROWN 


General Agent, Farm Credit Administration, 
Columbia, S. C. 


FrARMERS who buy lands at inflat- 

ed values today, unless all or a 
large part of the purchase price is 
paid in cash, are sure to be in diffi- 
culty in the postwar period. Follow- 
ing World War I many farmers 
bought lands at high prices and gave 
mortgages on lands previously free 
of debt and on the additional acreage 
purchased, to find a few years later 
all their lands literally swept away 
from them. 


The stage is set for this sort of 
thing to happen again. It can be pre- 
vented. Those who can keep it from 
happening are the farmers them- 
selves. They can do it by refusing to 
buy land at any figure above that 
which the products of the farm, at 
normal prices, will meet the pay- 
ments and provide a good living 
standard for their families. 


It would seem to be the part of 
wisdom, with land values in the 
Southeast 40 per cent above the 1941 
level, to forego the purchasing of 
farm land. Full use of the land now 
being operated seems to afford a 
good alternative for buying addi- 
tional land at present prices. Opera- 
tion of lands already owned or rent- 
ed in a way to get full benefit of the 
relatively good prices for farm prod- 
ucts provides an opportunity to put 
away savings which can be used in 
buying land when prices are normal 
again. 

It is estimated that 30 per cent of 
the cultivable land in the Southeast 
is marginal. Such crops as kudzu, 
sericea, and trees on this land will 
build it up and at the same time add 
to farm income. 


Inflation in land values today can 
mean bankruptcy for many farmers 
tomorrow. Let’s avert such a situa- 
tion by saving today and buying to- 
morrow. 


Editor’s P. S.—For those who would like 
further information on land inflation, we sug- 
gest ““Farm Land Values and the War,” free 
from Office of Information, USDA, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Especially dangerous are the 
high prices being paid for land carrrying 
tobacco acreage allotments. No one knows 
when present prices of tobacco will drop or 
present allotments lose possibly half their 
value. 


Rural Telephones 


WILL there be an RTA as well as 

an REA? Senator Lister Hill and 
Congressman Luther Patrick, both 
of Alabama, have introduced legisla- 
tion calling for an appropriation of 
$50,000,000 to provide a Rural Tele- 
phone Administration. It would 
work to provide rural telephones 
along the same general lines as 
REA, and in fact, might be integrat- 
ed with the latter agency. Elmer 
Thomas, chairman of the Senate Ag- 
riculture Committee, says hearings 
on the bill will start soon. Mean- 
while, a joint committee of repre- 
sentatives of Bell and independent 
telephone companies is working to 
extend and improve farm telephone 
service. According to the Bell Com- 
pany, more than two-thirds of all 
rural families in the United States 
can be served from existing lines. 
Work has also been started on a prac- 
tical system of transmitting tele- 
phone conversations over electric 
power lines. Also being studied is 
application of a microwave radio 
system to rural telephone service. 
The postwar period is likely to bring 
interesting rural telephone develop- 
ments. 
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“HILLS AND VALLEYS" 


ARE BAD NEWS 
IN A PAINT FILM 





WRONG: Ordinary paints dry with 
* “hills and valleys” —better known as 
brush marks. In the “‘valleys’’, the 
aint film is thinner—more ikely to 
reak down. You avoid this risk when . 
you use Pittsburgh Paints, 


RIGHT: Pittsburgh Paints level out 

thly because they are enriched 
with "Vitolized Oils”, assuring bet- 
ter application. Pittsburgh Paints stay 
live, tough, elastic—resist heat and 
cold—provide live-paint protection. 





Remarkable special oils enable 
Pittsburgh to provide long - lasting, 
money-saving paints for farm service. 

ILLS AND VALLEYS help you longer-lasting, more e€co- 
H beautify a countryside— nomical paint protection. 
but look out for trouble when _ Ever consider installing a door 











you find them in a paint film! 
Where the brush-mark leaves 
“valleys;’ as shown in the upper 
illustration, the paint film is 
thin and likely to break down. 
* * * Pittsburgh Paint film is 
smooth as glass—no deep “val- 
leys:’ Instead, a tough, uniform 
film which resists weather- 
wear, cracking and peeling 
* * * Pittsburgh Paintsstay live, 
tough, elastic—are easy to ap- 
ply and quick-drying. Because 
of the special improved oils 
with which they are enriched, 
Pittsburgh Paints always give 





““MOLECULAR-SELECTION”’’ OILS 


7 Pittsburgh's exclusive * “Molecular- 
Selection” process ‘“‘unblends’’ nat- 
ural oil. Molecules ideally suited to 
— -making are separated into a 
rand new oil which vastly improves 
drying qualities of Pittsburgh Paints‘ 





mirror? It’s a wonderful con- 
venience and costs much less 
than you would expect to pay. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Paint Div., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FREE BOOKLET HOW TO USE 
COLOR DYNAMICS IN YOUR HOME 


Pittsburgh's bookonthe 
new science of ‘‘Color 
Dynamics’”’ shows you 
how to choose color 
arrangements that not 
only beautify your 
home, inside and out, 
but make it a friendlier, 
more restful and com- 
fortable place to live in. 
To get your FREE copy—write Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co., Paint Division, 
Dept, PF-4, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


“VITOLIZED OILS” 


2 Pittsburgh's special ‘V itolized Oils” 
keeps the Pittsburgh Paint film Jive, 
tough and elastic—enabling it to ex- 
pand and contract. Thus it resists heat 
and cold without breaking dowa—pro- 
vides live-paint protection. 
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50 Bushels. Corn Per Acre 


@ This year we are trying to encourage By 


every Progressive Farmer reader to say, L. D. BAVER 


“I’m going to average at least 50 bushels 
corn per acre this year—or know the rea- 
son why.” This month Dr. Baver says, 
“Plant early .. . get plenty of stalks per 
acre... and fertilize heavily.” Next month 


he will discuss cultivation. 


O make 50 bushels or more corn 

per acre this. fall means that 
mighty careful planning must be 
done this spring. We are assuming 
you have already bought an adapted 
corn hybrid or a rroved local variety. 
The three questions that you next 
need to answer are: 


1. When shall I plant to give high- 
est yields? 

2. How thick should I plant? 

3. What fertilization should I give 
the corn at planting time? 


The Bible reminds us 
Right Time that there is a time for 
to Plant planting and a time 

for harvest. How true 
this is in corn production! Of course 
seasons vary but the odds are gen- 
erally against the farmer who de- 
pends on late-planted corn. Experi- 
ments by our department of agron- 
omy indicate that there is a period 
of one month to six weeks after the 
last frost in which corn can be 
planted with good success, but that 
yields drop fast on planting after 


May 15. Moreover, insects do more. 


damage on late-planted corn. 
Two-year experiments in the Pied- 


| mont show only 81 per cent as high 


yields from May 12 planting as from 
April 25 planting and only 51 per 
cent as good yields from June 4 
planting as from April 25 planting. 
In other words, assuming 50 bushels 
as a normal yield on your land, then 
these Piedmont tests (and Coastal 
Plain tests are very much the same) 
show that yields from different plant- 
ing dates may vary as follows: 


April 25 Planting 
~~ y eS 





May 12 Planting 
» 








BUSHELS 


PER ACRE 404 - 





a ~ June 4 Planting 





Director, N. C. Agricultural 
Experiment Station 


acre were produced with 
the 18-inch spacing than 
with the 28-inch spacing. 
Our agronomy department 
recommends the following 
spacings: 

1. If your landgand fertilizer make you 
expect under 50 bushels per acre, then space 
corn 24 inches apart 
in 3% -foot rows (or 22 
inches apart in 4-foot 
rows). 

2. If land and ferti- 
lizer maké you expect 
50 to 75 bushels per 
acre, then space corn 21 
inches apart in 3% -foot 
rows (or 18 inches 
apart in 4-foot rows). 

3. If you expect 75 to 100 bushels per acre, 
then space corn 16 inches apart in 34 -foot 
rows (or 14 inches apart in 4-foot rows). 





Dr. Baver 


For big yields, corn 
How Much needs a complete fer- 
Fertilizer? tilizer at planting. 

Some farmers used to 
say, “Apply no nitrogen at planting 
and stunt corn in its early stages.” 
Experiments in both Coastal Plain 
and Piedmont have shown that this 
is wrong. Fertilization should vary 
with the soil conditions and the na- 
ture of the preceding crop. 

1. If corn follows heavily-fertilized cotton 
or tobacco, apply 200 to 300 pounds of a 
6-8-6 or 5-7-5 fertilizer at planting. 

2. If corn follows small grain or other less 
heavily fertilized crops, use 300 to 500 pounds 
of 6-8-6 or 5-7-5. 

3. Where peanuts or a heavy legume hay 
crop have been removed, more potash will be 
necesssary for the corn crop since the peanut 
or hay crop removes large amounts of potash 
from the soil. In these cases use from 300 to 
500 pounds of a 4-8-8 fertilizer. 

With good fertilization at planting 
and good hybrids and favorable mois- 
ture, farmers will have a fast-grow- 
ing corn crop. This will put the corn 
crop ahead of the weeds. 

In next month’s Pro- 
gressive Farmer we will 
discuss corn cultivation in 
detail. However, it is time- 
ly right now to suggest 
that an early harrowing 

a will kill young grass and 
Garvin} weeds and take the place of 
at least one cultivation— 





Last year. (1944) because of the 
distribution of rainfall, May 1 plant- 
ing gave best yields. Our specialists 
in corn production suggest this gen- 
eral rule: (1) Plant some corn early 
in the corn-planting period, then (2) 
plant some later on after you have 
had a chance to get in your early 
cash crops—but try not to be later 
than May 15. If corn is being plant- 
ed after a sod crop, break the land 
about one month before planting. 


Next, you must have 
More Stalks enough corn plants 
Per Acre to get the maximum 

number of ears. 
Little is gained by heavily fertilizing 
when the stalks are far apart. You 
will get good ears but not get enough 
ears. You will not get maximum ef- 
ficiency out of your fertilizer. If 
you use rows 3% feet apart with 
stalks 28 inches apart in rows, you 
have about 5,300 plants per acre; if 
planted 18 inches apart, about 8,000 
plants. Experiments show that yields 
are increased with the closer spacing 
if proper fertilization is carried out. 
However, close spacing and inade- 
quate fertilization may decrease 
yields. In a 1944 experiment in Hoke 
County, i6 bushels more corn per 





very important in these 
days of scarce labor. Suc- 
cessful weed control must start early. 

As a final planting reminder (1) 
let’s plant on time... (2) let’s give 
the corn -plant enough fertility to 
produce well... and (3) let’s get a 
good stand so that we can get the 
most ears possible for the same out- 
lay of labor and other costs. 





April Bible Readings 


E 12 favorite books o. the Bible 
among Progressive Farmer read- 
ers, according to our reports, are: 


New Testament—John, Matthew, Revela- 
tions, Acts, Mark, Romans; Old Testament— 
Psalms, Genesis, Ruth, Isaiah. 


This is indeed an almost ideal 
chcice of Bible books and nearly all 
of them will be included in our 
recommended Bible readings (one 
chapter a night) for the year 1945 
having had Luke in January, Mark 
and Psalms 1 to 24 in February and 
Proverbs in March, we next recom: 
mend for the 30 days of April— 

April 1 to 28—The 28 chapters of Mat 
thew, one each night. 

April 29, 30—Psalms 25 to 38 inclusive 
(2 each night). 
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Why Not Join 1945 
Cotton Contest? 


@ Last month we told about the 
1945 five-acre cotton contest in 
North and South Carolina and 
urged readers to join. Here we 
give the remarkable yields’ made 
in the South Carolina state con- 
test and in one North Carolina 
contest last year. 


IN Scotland County, N. C., the 
average of 21 growers in last 
year’s five-acre contest was 968.2 
pounds of lint per acre, and D. D. 
Wilkinson, high man, made 1,210. 
Back in 1940 contests in the same 
county the high man produced only 
897 pounds—and that was a good 
cotton year. These production fig- 
ures indicate how much improve- 
ment has been made by Scotland cot- 
ton growers—and the five-acre con- 
tests have helped make it. 

The North Carolina state average 
of 439 pounds for. 1944 is away below 
the contest averages, but far ahead 
of yields in the Lone Star State. The 
Southwest is limited by moisture 
while the Southeast has plenty of 
rain to use all the plant food we can 
put in the soil. 

‘Look at the chart showing compar- 
ative 1944 yields of cotton for the 
high man in the Scotland County 
contest, the average man in the con- 
test, the North Carolina average, and 
the Texas average as follows: 


POUNDS OF LINT PER ACRE 
HIGH MAN... 2\o as 
AVERAGE OF 21.. C3852 a 
STATE AVERAGE _._..... M435 
TEXAS AVERAGE .._..----.- 





South Carolina Contestants, 1,144 
nds 

In South Carolina, first state prize 
of $750 in the 1944 five-acre cotton 
contest has been awarded to T. E. 
Benton, Timmonsville, who pro- 
duced 6,370 pounds of 1 3/16 inches 
lint on 5 acres — 1,274 pounds per 
acre. Second prize winner, B. M. 
Smith, Johnston, produced 1,246 
pounds per acre, 1 inch staple. Other 
prize winners included: Peter Usher 
and F. C. Spears, Bennettsville; R. 
E. McLendon, Bishopville; J. R. 
White, Sumter; J. E. Hutto, Rees- 
ville; R. E. Williams, Estill. These 
eight prize winners averaged 1,144.6 
pounds of lint per acre. The 380 
farmers in the contest averaged 769 
peunds of lint per acre. All prize 
winners used highly bred strains of 
Coker varieties. 

Extension Director D. W. Watkins 
cites the notable jump in state aver- 
age yields from 182 pounds in 1926 
to 372 pounds in 1944, an increase 
which the cotton contest has helped 
bring about, and adds: 


In 1926 not 20 per cent of our South Caro- 
lina crop was over 15/16 inch in staple length. 
Now over 90 per cent is 1 inch or longer. 
Quick dissemination of improved varieties and 
improved methods of fertilizing, cultivating, 
etc., through cotton contest will help cotton 
survive the keen postwar competition. 


Farmers either in North or South 
Carolina who wish to enter this 
year’s five-acre contests should see 
their county agents. Like South 
Carolina, North Carolina will be 
divided into three cotton-growing 
districts... and four prizes of $350, 
$250, $100, and $50 in each district 
plus a $750 state prize will be award- 
ed. Any farmer producing five acres 
or more of cotton in one field (of a 
variety normally producing one-inch 
staple or better) is eligible to contest. 





IT’S "PERFECTLY NATURAL 


Preference for Chilean Nitrate 
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is Just as Natural 





as the Product Itself 
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Doubly Lucky ... Pop brings home a soldier son on furlough, and natural nitrate to side dress the crops. 


Good farmers—for over a hundred years— 
have hauled natural nitrate for their crops. 
Since 1830, when the first nitrate cargo arrived 
from Chile, millions of tons have been used on 
Amerjcan farms . . . 3,300,000 tons sincé the 
outbreak of the war. This year’s supply of 
Chilean Nitrate depends largely on ships avail- 
able to bring it in. Jf everyone takes his share 
promptly when offered, at least 850,000 
tons can be supplied for this year’s crops. 


Whilesome nitrate normally goesinto mixed fer- 
tilizer, most of it is applied direct to the crop— 
top dressing for grains and grasses, side dressing 
for corn and cotton. Direct application to fruit 
and vegetable crops is vital to yield and qual- 
ity. Chilean Nitrate’s efficiency has been so 
firmly established by long years of research and 
practical experience that it is everywhere taken 
for granted and employed as a standard of 
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Easy to Handle...Easy to Use 








Natural Chilean Nitrate comes in two forms— 


Champion brand and Old Style. It reaches you 
in fine mechanical condition, in even-weight 
bags, for easy storage and handling. 


measurement in comparing the efficiencies of 
other sources of nitrogen. 


Chilean Nitrate is quick-acting inorganic nitro- 


gen. It is immediately soluble in normal soil 
moisture. It is all available to the crop. But 
beyond all this, Chilean Nitrate is natural... 
the only natural nitrate in the world. Be- 
cause of its natural origin, Chilean Nitrate of 
Soda contains, in addition to large proportions 
of nitrogen and sodium, small amounts of boron, 
iodine, manganese, copper—34 different elements 
in all—many of which are known to be essential 
to healthy plant growth. 


Good farmers the world over have learngd by 
experience to prefer Natural Chilean Nitrate of 
Soda. In experiments, test plots and in the 
field, it has demonstrated its worth. It is the 
safe, sure nitrate for your crops. 
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THE AUTOMOTIVE 
SPARK PLUG WITH 


CHAMPION 


pendability, efficiency and long life, under 
the most gruelling operating conditions. 


Champion Spark 
Plugs have always 
enjoyed the topy \ Today the Champion Spark Plugs for your 
tation for better \ car, truck, tractor and stationary engines 
performance, now are blood brothers to those used by our 
vastly enriched by \ air forces. They embody all the same 
prestige gained in the structural and operative superiorities, 
services of our air the same basic materials and precision 
forces. In the most manufacturing which distinguish 
powerful, fastest com- the aircraft types. Naturally these 
bat planes Champion- automotive Champions will in- 
Ceramic Aircraft sure an extra measure of per- 
Spark Plugs have dis- formance and dependability 
tinguished themselves in your present car. Cham- 
to an exceptional degree pion Spark Plug Company, 
by providing extra de- Toledo 1, Ohio. 
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Buy More and More 
War Bonds Until 
the Day of Victory 





DEPENDABLE 


CHAMPION 


SPARK PLUGS 





AIRCRAFT PRESTIGE. 





Carolinas-Virginia F.F.A.’s 
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@ &.F.A. slogans: “Learn- 
ing to Do, Doing to Learn, 
Earning to Live, Living 
to Sef've” are being lived 
up to by Future Farmers reported 
here by counties. 


North Carolina 


CARTERET (Newport Chapter) 
—F.F.A. boys are “Learning by Do- 
ing” as they make improvements in 
their agricultural classroom, office, 
shop. Much valuable experience is 
being gained in simple electricity: 
installing wall receptacles, wiring 
for 220 volts to run electric saws. 
They painted bookcases, repainted 
walls, framed pictures, and are now 
working on a service scroll for chap- 
ter room. 


EDGECOMBE (West Edgecombe 
Chapter)—Boys have made a lot of 
improvements in the school grounds 
for beauty, recreation. Shrubs were 
pruned, some dug up to replace dead 
ones, trash hauled off. Space was 
cleaned up, courts made for basket- 
ball and volleyball. Fertilizer donat- 
ed by a local fertilizer dealer is be- 
ing used on the shrubs, grass. 


GREENE (Hookerton Chapter)— 
Charlie Albritton’s tobacco enter- 
prise last year is a good example 
to follow this year. On one acre of 
well prepared tobacco land Charlie 
used 1,100 pounds 3-9-6 fertilizer and 
later topdressed with 100 pounds. He 
produced 1,746 pounds, selling for 
$768.24, netting $560.27 over all ex- 
penses. Charlie also produced 186 
bushels corn on 3% acres, averag- 


_ing 56 bushels per acre. 


HALIFAX (Enfield Chapter) — 
Jack Bass owns a fine purebred Hol- 
stein cow which brings in a daily 
gross income of $2.25. It came about 
in this way. Jack bought a sports 
roadster but soon found it was all 
outgo and no income. So he sold the 
car and paid $300 for a cow. During 
the past seven months she averaged 
4% gallons per day, selling at 50 
cents per gallon, bringing total re- 
ceipts to $472.50. Jack boards the cow 
with his dairyman uncle at $5 per 
week. This left him a.clear profit of 
$332.50, or $32. 50 more than the cow 
cost. 


MARTIN (Oak City Chapter) — 
All members have entered the dairy 
judging contest. Conner Lee tells 
about his peanut crop: “I live on a 
farm owned by Mr. Fred Pollard. We 
farm on halves. On three acres I 
made 61 bags peanuts, sold for $9.65 
per hundred pounds. Picking cost 
40 cents per bag, bags 22 cents each. 
I paid half. Help to stack cost me 
$3.30. In all they tae me $595.12 
I cleared $256.30.” 


South Carolina 


BEAUFORT (Beaufort Chapter) 
—With home economics girls as 
guests, members recently sponsored 
a barbecue in the school community 
cannery. ~ 


(Bluffton Chapter) —F.F.A. boys 
have cleared out undergrowth and 
prepared fire lanes to protect the 
chapter forestry project. 


BERKELEY (Moncks Corner 
Chapter)—Members have built three 
lime spreaders in the school shop as 
a chapter project and three brooders 
for individual members. 


CHARLESTON (St. Paul’s Chap- 
ter)—Members recently “dressed 
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up” the school community 
cannery by painting it. 


COLLETON (Walterboro 
Chapter) — Members are 
«helping build a new school 
community cannery. Arnold Siwath 
won $100 in the 1944 National 
Junior Vegetable Growers contest, 
his second consecutive year as a 
winner. 


JASPER (Grays Chapter) — 
F.F.A.’s built forms for concrete 
pillars for.a new school lunchroom. 


ORANGEBURG (Bowman Chap- 
ter)—-Members pruned, sprayed, and 
treated 150 peach trees for borers. 


(Branchville Chapter)—F.F.A. 
boys raised $20 for the Red Cross. 





Virginia F.F.A. Has Fine 
Record 


This is the first Virginia article we have 
printed in The Progressive Farmer F.F.A. 
Award Contest: Other contestants are ad- 
vised to prepare and submit their articles soon. 


A FEW years ago my grandfather 

gave me a dairy heifer calf for 
my birthday. I looked after her my- 
self and she raised a calf which 
weighed 600 pounds when a year old 
and sold for $50. I started in voca- 
tional agriculture in September, 
1942, and kept my cow as one project. 
She raised another 600-pound calf 
and her milk brought $158.06 with 
total receipts $283.06, expenses 
$165.90, leaving me $117.16 profit by 
my records which I kept carefully 
and accurately, winning a $3 first 
prize for best records in my class. 
The next year I expanded my farm- 
ing enterprises to 2 cows, 2 baby 
beeves, a gilt, 200 baby chicks, and 1 
acre corn and my records showed 
total receipts $856.46, expenses 
$593.83, profit $261.61. 

I now have 2 dairy cows, 1 dairy 
heifer, 3 baby beeves, 1 sow and lit- 
ter of pigs, 20 ewes, 50 laying hens, 
100 baby chicks; and other projects 
of corn, beans, tomatoes, sweet corn, 
a hotbed and cutting 200 locust posts, 
4,000 feet sawlogs. 

Farm jobs I have done are: treat- 
ing 30 sheep for worms, castrating 20 
lambs and 5 pigs, repairing 80 rods 
fence, besides harvesting 15 to 20 
acres hay each year, cultivating gar- 
den, truck crops, and feeding stock. 

I was a delegate to the 1944 state 
F.F.A. convention, have held two of- 
fices in my chapter, am chairman of 
two committees and am a candidate 
for the State Farmer Degree. 

Joe B. Carr, 
Montgomery County, Va. 





THE LETTER 
By Donna Ashworth 


“Dear Jim,” I wrote my boy today, 
“I think it’s spring at last 
And that means work, as you well 
know, 
If winter’s really past. 


“We've got to grow more pigs this 
year 
And more calves must be born— 
Your Dad is ploughing the South 
field 
And planting it.in corn. 


“My washing’s hanging on the line 
A-blowing in the breeze— 
The orchard’s full of pinky bloom— 
I hope it doesn’t freeze. 


“Well, Son, I don’t know where you 
are— 
God keep you safe from harm. 


We’re pretty busy here at home— 
It’s springtime on the farm.” 
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Righteous Religion 
and Rural Life 


Our April Sermon 


By REV. R. G. LEE, 





@ Our agricultural colleges, extension  .. . which remembers that “a 


services, and all agricultural leadership 
need to give more attention to the rural 


shady business never yields 
a sunny life”. . . which 
teaches that we need more 


church and rural religion. And because square guys than square 


this is being done in Mississippi we wish Cres .- . 


. which, as Tenny- 
son puts it, “never sells 


now to recognize it and applaud it by the truth to serve the hour” 
printing here the annual sermon at a_... which asserts that “great 
recent Mississippi Rural Life Confer- hypocrites are the real 


atheists” . . . which knows 


ence by Rev. R. G. Lee, D.D.., of Mem- that “words without actions 
phis. And — yes, Dr. Holland will be are the assassins of idealism” 


back next month as usual. 


These are the things that ye shall do; 
speak ye every man the truth to his neigh- 
hour; execute the judgment of truth and 
peace in your gates; and let none of you 
imagine evil in your hearts against his neigh- 
bour; and love no false oath: for all these 
are the things I hate, saith the Lord.—Zech. 
8: 16-17. 


E need righteous religion—not 

“a shallow stream of piety that 
runs on Sabbath days a fresher 
course.” Not religion which is going 
up to Jerusalem once a year. Not 
religion “like a trolley car which we 
ride on only while it is going our 
way.” Not religion that turns life in- 
to a huge dunce stool where men 
selfishly sit. 

No. What we need is the righteous 
religion which believes in and prac- 
tices 16 ounces to the pound and to 
which a false balance is an abomina- 
tion. The religion which measures 
36 inches to the yard and strikes 
twelve for God and country. The 
righteous religion which has ears for 
Benjamin Franklin who said: “He 
who shall introduce into public 
affairs the principles of primitive 
Christianity will revolutionize the 
world.” The righteous religion which 
has ears for Daniel Webster who 
said: “Whatever makes men good 
Christians makes them good citi- 
zens.” The righteous religion which 
has ears for Christ who said: “Who- 
soever heareth these sayings of mine 
and doeth them, shall I liken to a 
wise man who built his house upon 
the rock.” 

We need the righteous religion 
which believes that what each gen- 
eration needs most is regeneration 


. which believes that, as 

Emerson said, “The true test 

of civilization is not the 

census, not the size of cities, not the 

crops, but the kind of men the coun- 
try turns out.” 


Examine Christ’s teachings. All 
His basic principles breathe the 
democratic spirit. Take any Com- 
mandment; who is outside the range 
of its decree? Take any Beatitude 
and trace the range of its orbit; who 
is omitted from the circle of its 
boundary? All races and people are 
of equal sacredness. Character is 
more important than talent. Re- 
sponsibility is measured according 
to endowment. Neighborliness is de- 
fined by the circle of necessity, not 
by race limitations. Said Woodrow 
Wilson—the great seer who saw 
clearly, the great heart who felt 
deeply, the great hero who dared 
valiantly: 

The sum of the whole matter is this— 
that our civilization cannot survive materially 
unless it be redeemed spiritually. It can be 
saved only by becoming permeated with the 
spirit of Christ . . . made free and happy by 
practices which spring out of that spirit. 

And to have and maintain right- 
eous religion in rural life we must 
worship in the church houses. Does 
not history prove that the continu- 
ance of Christiahity is dependent on 
the church? Do the principles of 
Jesus enthrone themselves in human 
society without the assistance of the 
church? Whenever the church pros- 
pers, society improves. Whenever 
the church languishes, society degen- 
erates. When the church is vigorous 
and spiritual, the social atmosphere 
becomes bracing and clear; when the 
church becomes weak, worldy, and 
corrupt, the sun is turned into dark- 
ness and Humanity retrogrades. 


Till You Come Home 


(From page 16) of his arms. 
“Sure—if you can stand it. But some- 
how I got the idea you were all fed 


_ up. I guess we can fix things up our- 


selves. The world’s going to need a 
lot of groceries for a long time. 
Somebody’s got to raise ’em.” 


He rubbed the top of her head with 
his chin, and looked into the little 
kitchen mirror and winked at him- 
self shrewdly. (Polly didn’t see the 
wink at the time but she was later 
to suspect it.) 


“Guess I can stand it awhile, if you 
can,” he remarked. 


“My land, the steak will ruin!” 
Polly exclaimed, wriggling free. 

She poked up the fire. Into the 
blaze she let a little scrap of paper 
fall. And a celluloid disc with a 
number and a dismal photograph— 
her social security card and badge. 

Well, Dave was home and a soldier 
needed a home to come to, after he’d 
been in a war! 


Our Paper Job 


THE paper that we save now may 

be his return ticket home from 
the battlefront. It may mean the dif- 
ference between the last shells 








THIS DUST OF ME 
When this—my body—goes back to clay 


What would I wish its mould to be, 


If I could name it, and have my way? 


I'd will it all to a tree. ... 
And then I'd want the birds of spring 
To build their nests in part of me, 
And raise young birds—to sing. 


for his guns that will hasten 
Victory and his homecoming. 


American industry is produc- 
ing the “goods,” we farm folks 
the food, for our armed forces. 
But we still need cartons to get 
these things to our boys. Scrap 
paper must be saved. That is one 


Robert Bascom Harris. of our big jobs now. 
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Something Special 


with ayy) 


Wouldn’t it be a big help if there were some special, easy way 
to keep your tires, battery—all the vital parts of your car, 
truck and tractor—from wearing out too soon? 

There is when it comes to taking care of the most important 
of them all—your farm engines. It’s Pennzoil, the Pennsyl- 
vania oil especially refined to resist sludge and other engine . 
deposits. Pennzoil helps keep engines clean, trouble-free and 
alive. Next time, sound your Z at the yellow oval sign—and 
expect something special! 



























KEEP YOUR BONDS NOW— 
THEY'LL KEEP YOU LATER! 





Better dealers from 





coast to coast 
display this sign 





PENNZOIL FARM OILS AND LUBRICANTS 
PENNZOIL MOTOR Olt + B.T. & T. OIL - GEAR LUBRICANTS 
TRACTOR CHASSIS LUBRICANTS - PENNZOIL DIESEL OILS 


“Registered trade mark 


Memes Penn. Grede Crude Ot} Ass'n Permn Me & 


PENNZO/LL*™ GIVES ALL ENGINES AN EXTRA MARGIN OF SAFETY 
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On the broad farm front across the nation, 
you are making food production history despite 
unprecedented manpower shortages and long 
tiresome hours afield. 

This “Timken Bearing Equipped’”’ J. I. Case 
Tractor and Plow are typical examples of the 
mechanized equipment which makes such ac- 
complishments possible. 14 Timken Bearings 
in front wheels, steering worm, transmission, 
belt pulley, differential and rear axle provide the 
Stamina that guarantees year ‘round perform- 
ance without breakdowns or delays. Two Tim- 
ken Bearings are used in the furrow wheel of 
the plow. 

Timken Bearings are “naturals” for tough 
service, “wherever wheels and shafts turn” in 
farm machinery. They reduce friction and wear, 
increase drawbar pull, cut maintenance and 


perform dependably year after year. That’s why 


they have been used extensively in tractors and _ 


implements for more than 25 years. 

Maximum operating economy, profitable per- 
formance and lasting satisfaction are yours if 
the machinery you buy is “Timken Bearing 
Equipped.” Be sure the trade-mark “TIMKEN” 


is on every bearing you use. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
CANTON 6, OHIO 


eet 


% TIMKEN 


“ALL THERE \S 'S BEARINGS” = snare AALiED BEARINGS 


Copyright 146 by The Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
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WAS settin’ a waitin’ for the mail 

man to come a hopin’ he would 
bring this paper when Marthy comes 
in from the kitchen a wipin’ her 
hands on her apron. “Bill Casper,” 
she snaps, “I’m 
a warnin’ you 
for the last time 
I ain’t a killin’ 
myself a run- 
nin’ cows outa 
the corn this 
summer un- 
lessen you get 
out there and 
patch up that 
fence like I 
been a tellin’ you ever since last sum- 
mer. You know you ain’t a goin’ to 
do it after it gets so you can work 
in the field.” 

That’s how come I wasn’t around 
the house when this paper come and 
Marthy seen it first. I come in ex- 
pectin’ to find dinner on the table 
and Marthy a fussin’ because I didn’t 
get back exactly on time. Instead 
of that I found her with pencil and 
writin’ paper and this paper spread 
out in front of her. 

“You go on,” she hollers. “You 
ain’t a gettin’ your hands on this 
paper till I get through. I’m a writ- 
in’ your piece this time because I see 
a lot of ads in here that women ought 
to read and I aim to tell ’em so.” 

There wasn’t nothin’ I could do 
about it and get my dinner, too, so 
here is what she wrote: 

Dear Mr. Editor, I got my hands 
on this paper first so I’m the one 
that is writin’ about what I seen in 
the ads. I see so many fine ads for 
womenfolks I don’t know where to 
start at and I don’t reckon Pll get to 
write about all of them because Bill 
is a hollerin’ for his dinner. But he 
can holler as far as I’m concerned. 

Bein’ a woman I’m naturally inter- 
ested in this cookin’ business. That’s 
partly how us women keeps our men. 
That’s how come I seen the ad in 
this paper about fast cookin’ when 
all you has to do is turn a electric 
switch. That beats havin’ to start a 














I See By the Ads_ 


fire with paper and kindlin’ and 
sometimes stovewood that ain’t any 
too dry, don’t it? Now that we’re a 
gettin’ this here rural electricity (I 
can’t see where it’s any different 
from city electricity.), bh hope every 
woman reader you got will read this 
ad in this paper about speed cookin’, 
While I’m on the subject of cook. 
in’, I see by the ads in this paper 
where it seems they’ve got glass 
cookin’ dishes now. I don’t reckon 
I would of knowed it was a new kind 
of glass that don’t break easy if I 
hadn’t of got more interested in 
readin’ the questions than I was in 
writin’ this piece in this paper to get 
ahead of Bill Casper. When you start 
readin’ them questions to see what 
you know about cookin’, watch out 
for the tricky ones. There’s several 
of them. I used my head and didn’t 
get caught a single time. You try it. 
Lands sakes! I’ve done wrote so 
much I’m afraid it won’t all get in 
the paper. There’s a lot more | 
would of liked to of wrote about. 
Yours truly, 
MARTHA CASPER. 


Well, that’s one way to stop a 
woman from goin’ on and on, ain’t it? 
There ain’t nowheres else for me 
to write so I'll quit. Yours truly, 

BILL CASPER. 





Ask for These Bulletins 


The Studebaker Corp., South Bend, Ind.— 
Care and Maintenance of Your Farm Truck, 
1945 Edition. 

International Harvester Co., Chicago 1, 
Ill.—McCormick-Deering Cotton Pickers. 

F, E. Myers & Bro. Co., Ashland, Ohio— 
The Care and Maintenance of Pumps and 
Water Systems (10 cents); Myers Water 
Systems, an Abundance of Water for All Your 
Needs. 

Du Pont Semesan Co., Inc., Wilmington, 
Del.—Seed Treatment, Its Origin and Appli- 
cation. 

Put That Fire Out—National Fire Protec- 
tion Assn., 60 Battery March St., Boston 10. 

Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., 1000 Widener 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa.—Protect Your To- 
bacco With Kryocide. 





DEVICES 
J 


Potato Grader 


Ellis Beach, Colleton County, S. C., rigged 
up a one hp..electric motor to turn his potato- 
grading machine and two grading tables, 
graded 2,200 bags for $1.06 worth of elec- 
tricity. Good for many seasons to come, 
the rebuilding of the equipment cost about 
$50. It would'have taken two good men five 
days, said Mr. Beach, to have graded the 
2,200 bags with a hand-operated machine. 

A. B. Bryan. 


Tree Fences 


I have seen in The Progressive Farmer 
about longer life for fence posts. I want to 


ia 


tell my way to get posts that will last. There 
are lots of little cedars. All you have to do 
is to dig them up and set them beside your 
fence like a post, let them grow for 6 to 8 
years, and then you have a post there. 
Ed Barta, Bastrop County, Tex. 
Editor’s Note.—M. R. Bentley, agricultural 
engineer, and C. W. Simmons, farm forester 
of the Texas Extension Service, say: “We 
think so well of the tree fence post idea that 
it should be tried out by someone. The vari- 
ous problems can be solved as far as we can 
see. The idea of using cedar has not been 
observed by us. Actual use, trying and im- 
proving, is the most important thing.” Per- 








haps, the chief warning note, at least in the 
Southeast, should be, “Never plant Southern 
red cedar ngar apples.” 


Plant Protectors 


Save all breakfast food 
cereal boxes each 
week, and remove the 
bottoms so they can 
be stored away flat in 
a neat pile. Then 

‘ when transplanting 
plants, crease the two wider sides of each 
box along the middle so it becomes a six-sided 
box and push it down into the dirt over the 
plant. The box protects the plant against 
wind and hot sun and to some extent against 
cutworms and frost. I. W. Dickerson. 





Harness Clamps 


Short lengths of steel belt lacing, discard- 
ed in repairing belts, will mend broke: and 
worn-out parts on harness quickly. The 
appropriate size will clamp the snaps, buckles, 
or rings permanently. A hammer and pliers 
are the only tools necessary. 


F. J. Pospisil. 


Garden Distributor 


Instead of bending down 
below the foliage of tender 
garden plants to apply 
fertilizer at the base, I tie 
a length of six-inch stove- 
pipe to my belt. Into the 
open top I drop just enough 
fertilizer to each hill, which 
falls just where I want it, 
without running the risk of 
its being blown on the foli- 
age and burning it. VAS 
Wm. Gray Brockenbrough, ~ 

Richmond County, Va. 
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Increase Your Earnings by 
Dusting or Spraying with 
ALORCO CRYOLITE 


...areliable control for many 
field, garden and fruit pests 
.-. recommended by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture 
and various state experiment 


stations, 


7 basic advantages: 


1. Closely controlled particle 
size. 


2. Gives maximum and uni- 
form coverage. 


3. Free dusting and free flow- 
ing without added condi- 
tioners, 


4. Negligible abrasive action 
on dusting and spraying 
equipment. 

5. Excellent suspendibility in 
spray tank and lines. 


6. Safe on delicate foliage. 


7. Compatible with insoluble 
type copper compounds, 
sulphur and other neutral 
fungicides, insecticides and 
diluents, 





Ask your dealer for 
*“ALORCO CRYOLITE” 
—the folder which tells 
youall about the many ad- 
vantages of dusting and 
spraying with ALORCO 
CRYOLITE, and de- 
scribes fully application 
methods. If your dealer 
does not have this folder, 


write direct for free copy. 











ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
AMERICA, 1968 Gulf Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. (Sales Agent 
for ALuminuM ORE Company.) 


ALORCO 


C(RYOLITE 
INSECTICIDE 








Country Voices 


(From page 10) — was struck by lightning. 
We had crop failures and doctor’s bills. We 
bought our home in 1940, all on borrowed 
money. We did without fine clothes and 
luxuries and worked hard. 

We now have a modern home with elec- 
tricity, etc., all paid for. !'t was good to sit 
down one afternoon last December and read 
that mortgage on our home because it had 
been paid in full. 

We aren’t through yet with the War 
Bonds we now hold, and we must educate 
and plan a successful future for three little 
boys, and work for a tractor and other ma- 
chinery to save labor before we become old. 

We work and plan together. We have de- 
cided that a farmer is no richer than the land 
he cultivates. 

Mrs. Dennis Blalock, Cullman County, Ala. 


Two of our readers want to talk 
6,/ about cotton, over-all subject in 
these years of rapid change: 


The mechanical cotton picker we read 
about in the papers is really a dangerous 
thing for the South. It +vill throw countless 
people out of work at a time of year when 
cotton picking is about the only source of 
work for thousands of women and children. 
It will cause more children to go hungry and 
barefoot than any other invention I know of. 
One picker will pick all the cotton in a com- 
munity. 

The labor shortage will soon become a 
labor surplus. The war in Europe will soon 
be over and when all the powers concentrate 
on Japan, the Japs will go down. 

Last fall I paid $125 to hands for cotton 
picking. Some made $4 a day and more. 
The children bought coats, shoes, etc. If it 
had not been for the picking, they wouldn’t 
have been doing much of anything. 

The cotton picker will take from the many 
to benefit the few that do no. need it. 


A. S., Bradley County, Tenn. 


Here I am, a cotton Southerner, and 

my pet peeve, festering for several 

months, is the lack of cotton goods 
to cut and sew. I’ve always made our sheets, 
pillowcases, curtains, and clothing for three 
children, myself, and some for my husband. 
Now it is next to impossible to get any kind 
of cotton goods. I hear you can get it in cities, 
under the counter, like “stoop” cigarettes, 
if you are a rich and favored customer. I 
like rayon but it doesn’t take the place of 
good old Southern cotton. I need clothes 
that can stand the washing and the sunshine, 
and I like a good starched and ironed print 
dress that doesn’t mix with every brier I pass. 


Mrs. H. E. McLeod. Brooke County, Ga. 


Mrs. McLeod takes the “ten 

dollars” for the month’s meat- 

iest postal card. She has open- 
ed up a subject which must concern 
men who grow cotton as well as 
women who wear it, or want to. Dur- 
ing our year in Georgia we were mov- 
ed occasionally to say some sharp 
things about cotton-minded farmers, 
men who know cotton and cotton 
only. This sort of dumb, insensitive 
farming has been a curse to the South; 
but cotton South farmers, as a whole, 
are working away from that binding 
tradition magnificently. (We wrote 
a whole bulletin pretty much on that 
one side of the subject while in the 
Deep South. The title is “Growth.” 
The Georgia Extension Service, Ath- 
ens, will send a copy on request.) 


Now we want to extend the argu- 
ment, asserting this: To think only 
in terms of cotton seems to exert a 
deadening effect on the intelligence 
and ingenuity not only of those who 
grow it but also of those who process 
and marketit. Onereasor the syn- 
thetic fabric trade sells more and mrore 
goods is simply because of intelligent 
research, ingenious processing, and 
brilliant salesmanship. Cotton traders 
have made a start in th: same direc- 
tion, but a halting start. Does anyone 
claim that the South’s greatest crop 
has been as intelligently processed 
and merchandised as rayon has? 

_ To Mrs. McLeod’s testimony add 
this: A lady we know well, being mar- 
ried to her, feels about (See page 74) 
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Another bilton dollar 





MOMMY POLE 





N thinking about work after the war, don’t overlook 
the 230,000 miles of steel “highways” which the rail- 
roads have built and maintain at theif own expense. These 
“highways” provide jobs for more than a quarter of a 
million men working on construction and maintenance of 
tracks and roadway — jobs for more than a million: other 
railroad workers — besides still other thousands in the 
mines, the mills and the forests where roadway materials 
and supplies are produced. 


More than that — the railroads pay real taxes on these 
“highways,” not for their own special benefit; but for the 
support of schools and other general services, including 
public highways and streets. 


After the last war, between 1920 and 1930, the railroads 
spent more than four billion dollars for improvements 
on these “highways,” and in addition more than three- 
and-a-half billion dollars for betterments in equipment. 
After this war, a similar program will be required. 


So there’s another highway program which could make a 
lot of postwar jobs, and which needs no more than a public 
policy of treating all forms of commercial transportation 
alike — letting each one pay its own way, which includes 
the payment of the general taxes upon which govern- 
inental services depend. 7 





ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 
A baited for lictoiy 
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1d sure lhe 70 own @ 


**No reason why you can’t, All 
But you have to lay your lines 





“It was back in the first World War. There was 
* amanpower shortage, then, and a food shortage, 
just like now. We were all working pretty hard, 
and we were ‘getting good prices. Everybody 
around here had money in his pocket. 


“Right then and there I started to save part of 
every dollar I made. I’ve been doing it ever 
since. You’d be surprised how fast it mounts 
up! That’s how we were able to buy this farm, 
and that’s how you can have one like it, some day. 


for it in advance. I started 
twenty-five years ago... 
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“At that time, your grandfather was still alive. 
He was a fine man, but he never could save any- 
thing. Fast as a dollar came jn, he’d spend it. 
For land he couldn’t use, machinery he didn’t 
need—it was always something. 


“So take a tip from the Government, Al, and 
from me, and salt away every cent you can in 
war bonds or life insurance or a savings account!’’ 

AL: ‘‘Makes sense to me, Uncle Jim! If that’s 
the way you did it, I’m for it!’’ 


tare like this, 
Yncle Jim lS 


“Well, crop prices went down after the war, and 
when he needed a backlog, he didn’t have one. 
He had no ready cash and he couldn’t raise any. 
The net of it all was, he nearly lost his farm. I 
want to tell you, that taught me a lesson!’’ 





The financial health of America as a 
whole depends upon the financial 
health of every individual. This, in 
turn, depends largely upon how much 
each of us knows about the part he 
must play in the general economic pic 
ture, for his own best interests and in 
the best interests of his country. 

Recognizing this, America’s Life 
Insurance Companies are sponsoring 
this educational program as a public 
service to the 70,000,000 owners of 
life insurance and to every American 
citizen. 

Address inquiries to: 

60 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 











Life Insurance Companies in America 


and their agents 


. +» t0 cooperate with our government in preserving the financial health of the nation 
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Build Character to 
Master Future Years 


Dear Boys and Girls: 


IRST of all this month, how many 

of you decided to follow Mary 
Jo Morgan’s fine example reported 
last month? Here’s hoping you have 
already carefully transplanted some 
dogwood, redbud, cedar, crabatple, 
holly, ete., from your woods to your 
homegrounds—or will do so in the 
next two weeks—and also induced 
your parents to order some of the 10 
nursery-grown shrubs, vines, etc., we 
reported Mary Jo as usit-g. 


Last month we urged F.F.A. boys 
and F.H.A. girls to get copies of Voca- 
tional Education Bulletin 189, Land- 
scaping the Farmstead. Now we sug- 
gest that all of you ask your Congress- 
man or Senator, Washington, D.C., to 
send you a free copy of Farmers’ Bul. 
letin 1087, Beautifying the Farmsteai. 


@ On page 34 you'll read the fine prize 
letters from 4-H boys and girls about 
their work and fun. If you are of 4-H 
age and don’t join such a great or- 
ganization, you are missing something 
you may regret all your life. Next 
let’s hear from F.F.A. boys and F.H.A. 
girls on “How F.F.A. (or F.H.A.) 
Work Helped Me Last Year—Inter- 
esting Things I Learned and Did,” with 
$5 for first prize in each of the two 
groups, $2 each for 5 next best letters, 
and $1 each for all other letters’ we 
can print. Mail letters by April 15. 


@ This is the season to help pre- 
vent forest fires—forest fires or fires 
in farm buildings or the farm home. 
Clean up all rubbish around the place, 
keep a ladder and bucket handy, and 
watch for cracks in flues or chimneys. 
When spring winds dry out every- 
thing, a lighted match carelessly drop- 
ped may start a fire rozring through 
forest and fields, destroying every- 
thing in its path. You boys, and par- 
ticularly Boy Scouts, can do a lot to 
prevent forest fires. 

® Next.. let’s review the “Seven Rules 
for Judging a Boy” in our February 
issue. Temperance was stressed. No 
drinking employee or husband is ever 
entirely satisfactory. Here are the 
chief excuses given for drinking bas- 
ed upon case studies and the results 
of drinking. Don’t be fooled by any of 
them into taking even the first alco- 
holic drink: 


1. Ignorance—blindly following a bad ex- 
ample in father, older brother, or other person. 

2. Bad Company—trunning with a fast crowd. 
stepping outside the law, risking terrible auto- 
mobile accidents and possible death. 

3. As a stimulant—leads to boisterous con- 
duct and fighting. 

_4. Relaxing—escape from the anxieties of 
life through a habit-forming drink or drug 
makes a slave of a bright, fine boy or girl. 

5. Forgetting—alcoholic brain-numbing is 
only temporary, and leads to a painful and 
remorseful awakening. k 

6. Dangerous Friends—a few drinks bring 
recklessness at drink-and-dance places, night 
clubs, etc., and contacts with lawless strangers 
that may lead to disaster. 

7. Attracting Attention—a person swaying 
and Staggering attracts attention—but what a 
Price to pay for the pitying or disgusted notice 
of people! 

8. Final Exit—continued use of alcohol 
May result in “just a common drunk,” once 

a good fellow” but, later deserted by his 
friends; a failure in business and finally— 
Death from Alcoholism.” 
Your friend, 


Lancts @ & 


P.S. One more thing I should like 
to ask of all boys and girls who send 
letters or drawings for Young South- 
erners Department: Please give your 
age every time . . . and please give 
county, as well as. your post office. 
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A Hobby Grows Into Money 


@ This is the story of anoth- 
er Southern girl who has won 
fame and folding money... . 
She started an art hobby... . 
It grew into a business... . 
Her greatest contribution is 
new interest in rural art and 
the beauty all around us. 


ARY Livingston, Aiken 
County, S. C., 4H club 
member and leader, began her. 
art work as a hobby because she 
enjoyed itso much. Her inter- 
est and appreciation grew as she 
created original designs—pick- , 
aninnies, colored mammies, sol- ©: 
diers, sailors, marines, calico 
tots, dogs, and a whole parade 
of nursery characters. Skilfully blend- 
ing bits of colored cloth, cardboard, 
water color, and other materials, 
Mary filled her creations with anima- 
tion. Her art productions are new and 
original. Over 25 different patterns 
have been désigned and charmingly 
executed. “I have sold over 700 
pieces all over the United States and 
in several foreign countries including 
Australia, Mexico, South America, 
and Canada, receiving over $1,000 from 
them,” she said. Besides she has given 
away many. Now calls come from far 
and wide for her interesting and un- 
usual art pieces. 
Mary explained her start in art 
work. “I made a picture of a pickanin- 
ny with paper, cloth, paint, and thread 





Mary Livingston at hee ant work, 


for the handicraft exhibit of our daily 
Bible School.. People began asking 
for other pictures until now I have 40 
different kinds with 40 more in mind 
to make,” she said. 

Mary believes farm boys and girls 


should-develop greater appreciation. 


for rural art. “So many of us go 
through life with our eyes wide open 
but never really see the wonderful 
things around us,” she said. But Mary 
thinks rural people have a great ca- 
pacity to understand and love nature 
and beauty. “There are more potential 
poets and artists behind the plow, 
milking cows, fishing, harvesting than 
we suspect,” she declared. “Let’s rec- 
ognize, encourage, and develop them 
all we can.” 


Ways to Improve Communities 


@ Top honors in the National Essay Contest for Juvenile 
Grangers have come to Dixie. . . . Juvenile Grangers 
and other boys and girls will enjoy reading below the 
prize-winning essay by Marilyn Curtis, age 10, of the 
Happy Valley Juvenile Grange, Caldwell County, N. C. 


° 


O most improve the community I 

believe we should have a library, 
keep healthy, and make the homes 
and schools pretty. 


1. We need a library. During the summer 
many children do not have good books to read. 
If the Grange could get a library started, many 
children would enjoy using it. A place in 
which to keep the books will he needed, also 
someone to check the books and help children 
select the right kind of books for reading. 

2. We should all keep healthy. We should 
have a garbage can in which to put waste food 
and paper, so it will not be scattered about, 
as flies and other insects will carry gegms from 


DODO 090 0090 00 


APRIL PRIZE DRAWING 


WE give a $5 cash prize each month for 

the best original drawing we have re- 
ceived from a Southern farm. boy or girl 
from 10 to 19 years of age, inclusive. We 
definitely prefer drawings relating to farm 
and country life and work, wildlife and 
Nature, or young people’s activities. This 
month’s $5 prize, however, goes to Annie 
Laurie Hartin, Crenshaw County, Ala., 
for the sketch herewith. 


9003900900900 S390] SS. 


this waste to people. The Grange can help by 
giving a contest to see who can keep all the 
waste in cans. We should keep strong. To do 
this we should take exercise inathe fresh air 
every day, drink plenty of pure. water, clean 
our teeth twice a day, eat fresh vegetables, and 
sleep with a window open at night. 

3. We should make our homes pretty. To 
do this we must keep the lawns mowed, the 
shrubbery and trees trimmed, buildings re- 
paired and painted and flowers planted. We 
should not allow people to place signs along the 
road. Would trees not be prettier than signs 
along the highway? In order to make im- 
provements, the people must work together 
and this can be done through the Grange. 
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Build Homes for Birds 


Birps help keep down harmful in- 

sects, add beauty, charm, and 
music to farm homesteads. Building 
homes for birds welcomes them to 
your surround- 
ings. In the Unit- 
ed States 48 dif- 
ferent species of 
birds have nested 
in homes built 
for them. Birds 
that frequently 
use nest boxes 
are _ bluebirds, 
wrens, starlings, 
tree _ swallows, 
martins, chicka- 
dees, titmice, nuthatches, 














flickers, 
other woodpeckers, screech owls, spar- 
row hawks, and wood ducks. 

A well built bird house is durable, 
rainproof, cool, and readily accessible 
for cleaning. Wood is the best build- 


ing material. Paint greatly increases 
the weathering qualities. Modes* tones, 
as brown, gray, or dull green, are usu- 
ally preferred. In general, houses 
should be fairly low .. . should not be 
put up in dense woods ... should be 
on poles rather than on trees... 
should be placed with the door away 
from prevailing winds. A small plat- 
form at the door makes lighting, en- 
tering easier. 

Suggestions for building nest-boxes 
are found in Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
1456, “Homes for Birds,” which is for 
sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D.C., price 5 cents. 


National Dairy Program 


DPAIRYING will be more profitable 
if you carry out all eight points of 

this program in your 1945 calf club 
work or F.F.A. project. 

1. Grow plenty high-quality rough- 
age. 

2. Balance herd with feed supply. 

3. Keep production records on each 
cow in your herd. 

4. Practice disease-control methods. 

5. Produce highest-quality milk 
and cream. 

6. Adopt labor-saving methods. 

7. Take care of your lands. 

8. Develop a sound breeding pro- 
gram. 





Fish Talk 


= EE how many of these fish terms 
you know the meaning of: 

1. Fry. 2. Fingerling. 3. Caudal fin. 4. 

Scales. 5. Shine. 6. Gills. 7. Ichthyologist. 


Answers 
‘Ysy seipnys OyM URW “Z “pkey jo ye 
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MORE ENJOYMENT 


Y using the scores of hints in our Commu- 

nity Handbook you may become an enter- 
tainment leader in your community and help 
others enjoy life more. Order one or more 
copies (25 cents each or 10 for $2 postpaid) from 
The Progressive Farmer at office nearest you— 
Dallas, Birmingham, Memphis, or Raleigh. 











ay 








? . 
Tention as on the inside. 


tion and suggestions for timely entertainment. 
LEAFLETS 
A Foolish April Party 
A Hobo Party 
oO Cpe Road Party for 
A Crazy Party bi 
=| Riddles and Puzzles 
Check those wanted. Leaflets, 3 cents each; plays 10 cents 


each. Address: Young Southerners, The Progressive Farmer, 
Birmingham 2, Ala. 


As the sun warms up the South you 
will be active on the outside as well 
This month’s 
selection of leaflets offers informa- 
0 Thoughts for a Program 
r 
0 Wake Up Your Sunday 
School 
PLAYS 
8 Sam Goes Modern 
Professor Nutt’s Family 
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WINCHESTER 


batteries make | 





The help that Winchester 
batteries can give towards 
winning complete victory is 
still needed. But, as battle 
after battle is won, the need 
of this help will lessen. 


With peace a full supply 
of Winchester flashlights 


UNUSUAL LIGHTS THAT HAVE 
SERVED MAN... When Pizarro in- 
vaded the Valley of the Incas in 1533, he 
found them using torches made from the 
Caoutchouc tree. The Incas also made 
torches of the wax taken from the trunk 
of palm trees. Contrast these with the 
brilliant, bullet-fast light you get from 
your convenient Winchester Flashlight 
and Batteries. 





rmace 


i 


fad 


WINCHESTER 
AP 


ght,of the dark 


and batteries will again be 
available. The day when 
you can have all of them 
that you want is, we hope, 
not too far distant. Win- 
chester Repeating Arms 
Co., New Haven, Conn., 
Division of Olin Indus 
tries, Inc. 
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Wide-Awake 4-H Members 


@ Besides the achievements of Mary Livingston (see page 31), 
the following reports of other Carolinas-Virginia clubsters show 
fine progress in reaching the motto, “To Make the Best Better.” 


North Carolina 


CHATHAM—Siler City and Pitts- 
boro banks awarded $25 War Bonds 
to 4-H’ers Eugene Perry, who sold 
milk from 6 cows, and Norman Jor- 
dan, who sold milk, ~aised 400 broil- 
ers, 7 pigs. Chatham club boys pro- 
duced over 200,000 pounds food prod- 
ucts last year. Top producer was 
Norman Jordan whose record was 
1,050 pounds brodilers, 1,400 pork, 
360 gallons milk for market. 


CUMBERLAND—Eighty-six “4-H 
club boys and girls entered an essay 
contest on “Why We Need More 
Berries, Fruits, and Grapes on Our 
Farm” and 21 won prizes offered by 
the Fayetteville Trade and Planning 
Board and the Agricultural Workers 
Council. 


GATES—Reports of 43 clubsters 
completing projects showed re- 
ceipts, $4,759.63; expenses, $7,563.44. 


JOHNSTON—A group of 20 club 
members led a county-wide cam- 
paign for setting small fruits in 
home orchards and gardens. 


LENOIR—A carload of 39 steers 
has been fattened out by 4H club 
members for the livestock show this 
month. 


MACON—Betty Peak, 15, state 
winner in the 1944 national 4-H gar- 
den contest, has received a $500 War 
Bond from the National Victory Gar- 
den Institute. In three years of club 
work Betty specialized in gardening 
and food preservation, producing 
vegetables for home use and 527 
quarts she helped can; earnings esti- 
mated at $477.11. 


NASH—Clubsters have purchased 
10 Hereford feeder steer calves to be 
fed out for the spring fat stock shows. 


SAMPSON—Stewart Carr of the 
Halls 4-H Club has been recognized 
as the outstanding club mem- 
ber of the county in 1944, grew acre- 
ages as follows: wheat, 10; Irish po- 
tatoes, 1.8; sweet potatoes, 1; tobac- 
co, 2; cotton, 2; corn, 3; soybeans for 
hay, 5; soybeans for seed, 10; garden, 
1; oats, 5; peanuts, 1. He also cut 
10°cords wood, owns 1 cow, 1 pig, 1 
bull, 1 calf, 100 broilers. 

Virginia 

FRANKLIN—G alen Brubaker, 
19, and his two younger brothers, 
Emory, 16, and Daniel, 13, are all 
4-H clubsters with dairying their 
chief project. Each morning Galen 
is up at 5:30 and the milking is 
all done before breakfast. Emory and 
Daniel take turns getting up early 
to help. The Bru- 
baker herd totals 
70, including the 
boys’ animals. 
Galen has 2 cows 
and 5 heifers, all 
Guernseys. They 
won top prizes last 
year in the county 
4-H show. 

Galen uses his scientific training. 
He dips teat cups of the electric 
milking machine in a chlorine solu- 
tion after each second cow is milked 
—this to control mastitis in the herd. 
He is working hard to improve 20 
acres pasture, using lime and phos- 
phate, spreading manure, seeding 
clover, lespedeza, and pasture 





grasses. The Brubakers believe in 
producing their own feed. 


South Carolina 


COLLETON—Daisy Flowers, 16, 
is not only an outstanding club mem- 
ber of this county but also of the 
state. She has won two trips to Chica- 

: go, Camp Long, 
conservation 
and leadership 
camps, excell- 
ing in health, 
record achieve- 
ments, and live- 
stock judging. 
Yn six years of 
club work Daisy 
has successfully 
completed proj- 


canning, cloth- 
ing, gardening, hogs, and livestock. 
“I have bought $450 in War Bonds 
out of my project income and won a 
$50 Bond in a dairy food demonstra- 
tion. I am saving for a college edu- 
cation,” said Daisy. 


CHESTER—John A. Simpson is 
South Carolina’s 4-H health cham- 
pion. He takes great interest in the 
physical training course at school. 
Said Jchn, “We learn good sportsman- 
ship and get lots of 
hard training in 
outdoor exercise. 
When I entered the 
health contest I 
was underweight 
but with more 
careful eating 
habits, plenty of 
milk, butter, fresh 
fruits, I soon gained 





vegetables, 
normal weight.” John runs a tractor, 
helps milk 11 cows. When 10, his 
father gave him a registered Guern- 
sey calf.to start him in the 4-H club. 


John says: “This wobbly calf, one- 
day old, looked more like work and 
trouble than anything I had ever 
seen. But each day I loved my calf 
more and more and really enjoyed 
caring for her. Later I entered Lady 
Princess in four fairs, winning 
awards at each.” 


LEXINGTON—Fred Mathias, 20, 
who lives on a 420-acre farm, is a 
state champion hog raiser. In nine 
years. of. 4-H club work he has ex- 


- hibited 158 hogs at fairs, winning 


$1,255 in prizes. His total income 
including prize money was $7,703. 
Because of his outstanding record, 
Fred was state winner in the Na- 
tional Meat Animal Contest and was 
awarded a $50 gold watch. Speaking 
of his 4-H work, he says, “I have 
learned how to take care of hogs, be- 
fore, after farrowing, select, fit, and 
show them. My goal is to place as 
many purebred high record pigs 
over the states as I possibly can. I 
placed 56 pigs in four different states 
in 1944. My success is due to sanita- 
tion, proper feeding, including green 
grazing, care and management of 
brood sows, vaccinating at early age 


‘against cholera, selecting only ant 


mals of merit for breeding. 

“In my 4-H work I have learned 
how to make money for myself, 
learned the science of hog breeding 
and management, have benefited by 
practices carried out; demonstrated 
good hog production on our farm, 
neighbor farms; supplied a source 
of good hog blood for other farmers 
over a wide area; met people, work: 
ed with them, learned more every 
day I have been in club work.” 
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Don’t Tease 


the Youngsters 


Back in the stone hill we kids had 
our girls, as has been the imme- 
morial custom everywhere. But I, 
like most of the rest, never let on 
that I had one, and always stoutly 
denied it on all occasions. 

I wonder why most boys are that 
way? I believe it is an attempt to 
avoid teasing. So many grown folks 
take a delight in teasing youngsters 
at the first faint sign that they care 
the least bit for each other. I have al- 
ways felt that such teasing is a cruel 
and heartless thing. Those are 
mighty tender relations that are 
growing when the young folks start 
looking out of the corners of their 
eyes at each other. We old codgers 
need to look the other way and with- 
hold our silly teasing of those little 
beginners. They need to be let alone 
so nature can take its course in the 
natural and wholesome way. And we 
need to encourage them to have their 
little sweethearts, it seems to me, to 
act like men, to carry their books, 
take them an apple or something to 
school. In games, to tag their sweet- 
hearts and select them as partners. 


We pretended we had no time 
for the girls when we were from 10 
to 16. And all the time we were 
simply burning up inside for them. 
We would have given anything in the 
world to walk beside her and carry 
her books. To take her arm and help 
her over the rough places would have 
sent an electric thrill clear to the 
ends of our toes. 

What golden hours-we missed! A 
tragedy in young lives. 

Many of the youngsters of today 
have lost our timidity. Either they 
don’t mind the teasing, or we older 
folks have learned better sense. 

At our 4-H camps I like to see our 
fine youngsters going hand in hand, 
unabashed. For that is the way we 
would like to have had it in our day, 
but didn’t. J. M. Eleazer, 

County Agent, Sumter, S. C. 





It’s Time To— 


Make children happier by abun- 
dant watermelons and cantaloupes 
for summer, popcorn and peanuts 
for winter. 

Ask Congress to help rural hospital 
building by passing Hill-Burton 
Senate Bill 191. 


Help your boys and girls to have 
successful 4-H and F.F.A. projects. 


Stop long enough to _ prepare 
ground for your wife’s flowers. 


Remember that good preparation 
saves hoeing and plowing later. 


Remember that good preparation is 
cheapest cultivation. 


Avoid further delay in getting 
chicks.for layers. 
Fight for “Equality for Agricul- 
ture” in all lines. - 
-Plan to observe “Rural Life Sun- 
day,” May 6. 

~.Recheck your feed plans to be sure 
of enough. 


..Set tomatees with fertilizer starter 
solution. 


Push sweet potato beds for early 
plants. 


~---Wash mules’ shoulders at quitting 
time. 


~Plant corn, okra, tomatoes for 
soup. 


Continue spraying for worms and 
rot, 


--Watch for late spring woods’ fires. 
~-Prune shrubbery after it blooms. 
—Keep a supply of postals handy. 
~—-Be ready for swarming bees. 
—-Get lights on the tractor. 

---Get combines in order. 

—-Oil lousy hogs. 
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Hustle Up Haying...Cut Cleaner 
with an OLIVER Power Mower 


@ You'll like the many fine features of this 
Oliver 21-B Mower that enable it to cut 
hay faster and easier ... that give you 
more time for other urgent tractor tasks 


during the summer season. 


Tough going or soft fields don’t affect 
the sickle’s speed. It’s geared to your 
tractor engine—subject to the speed you 
need for heavy or “down” hay. The pit- 
man of the Oliver 21-B is power driven 
by an oil-bath transmission of steel cut 
sprockets and roller chain—protected 
from damage by a safety clutch ... sealed 
against dust and dirt in a fully-enclosed 


case. No power is wasted. Operation is 








quiet... smooth... efficient. 

Hooking up and dismounting the Oliver 
21-B is a one man job that’s done in a 
jiffy—only two drawbar bolts to fasten 
or unfasten. Two handy, adjustable jack 
screws hold the mower in position. 

When you hitch your 21-B Mower to a 
“lively-stepping’” Row Crop 70 you have 
an outfit that’s compact... maneuverable 
... flexible. 

Drop in on your Oliver dealer. Al- 
though machinery production is still lim- 
ited, he’ll do his best to help you. The 
OLIVER Corporation, 400 West Madi- 


son Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


THE 


OLIVER 


Lele} ricle}ry-yalel, | 
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"Expect your car to be 
running next Fall ?” 


ASKS THE DOCTOR OF MOTORS 


Your Doctor of Motors will tell 
you that neglect of your car may 
put you back on your feet—and 
you won’t like it. 


because he knows that they re- 
store power to tired engines, help 
to save important gas and oil. 


Sure, he’s busy—he has in- 
stalled millions of Perfect Circle 
Piston Rings in the past year. But 
it is worth a short wait to insure 
that your car, truck or tractor 

will be able to serve you as 

long as you need it. 


So see your Doctor of Motors 
—in time—and he will take care 
of your car now so that it will take 
care of you next fall and winter. 


There’s a Doctor of Mo- Ht 
tors in your neighborhood. An 
expert mechanic, he uses only 
the best of replacement parts. 
When indicated, he prescribes “2502 
Perfect Circle Piston Rings “St 


The Perfect Circle Com- 
panies, Hagerstown, Ind., 
U.S.A.;and Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada. 





YOUR DOCTOR OF MOTORS SAVES OIL...SAVES GAS 
o-RESTORES POWER WITH 
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Work Has 





How 4-H Helped Me 


@ Here are prize-winning 
letters on “How 4-H Club 
Helped Me 
: a Last Year.” Letters with a 
4 star get $2 prizes, all others 





clothes, to can out of Victory 
Garden, to plant my Victory 
Garden, to mend clothes, 
darn socks, make my clothes, 
make a mother-brooder coop 
for my spring chicks, to quilt, 
to keep house, to cook. We have 
learned many hair-do’s, win- 
ter, spring, summer fashions, 


$1 each. After reading of 4st foods to serve, what 


the work, trips, fun, prizes, 
friendships, and inspiration 4-H _ brings, 
surely all boy-and-girl readers (over 10 
years old) will wish to enroll this year! 


* IMPROVED ATTIC—With the help 
of my family, I finished up an attic room 
which had nothing for walls but rafters and 
the roof for the ceiling. The room had to be 
stripped and then insulation was put up; the 
woodwork painted ivory. Linoleum was 
laid, a wardrobe of veneer constructed, twin 
beds with no heads made, and dressing tables 
built. After a few days of planning we had 
the room looking like a real bedroom. The 
color scheme is peach and lavender. Round 
mirrors are used with a ruffle around them 
of the same material as the dressing table 
skirts. We chose marquisette curtains which 
are hung crisscross. My sister and I are very 
proud of our room... . « Also I earned $30 
working in tobacco and felt I was doing my 
bit to help in the war effort.—Raedelle Pat- 
terson, Surry County, N.C. 


* $212 IN PRIZES—Beginning club 
work with two registered Jersey cows and one 
registered calf, I soon bought more animals, 
an 4 two of my cows freshened, bringing my 
total number of registered animals to 11. 
Prizes won last year totaled $212. Because 
of being selected as the outstanding 4-square 
4-H club boy, I was given a trip to the 
American Youth Foundation Training School 
in Michigan—Sam Hudson, Jr., 17, Noxu- 
bee County, Miss. 


* WILDLIFE—Most interesting was my 
club work in wildlife. Any club membership 
would enjoy it. In it I studied birds, their 
foods, habitation, and learned things about 
fish, stars, animals, and forestry. On Achieve- 
ment Day 1 won second place on a birdhouse. 
—Margie Anne Byrnes, 16, Franklin Parish, 
La 


* PIGS, CALVES, FUN—1 now have a 
registered OIC, also a purebred Hereford 
calf. My pig took first in 1944, winning 
$10.75. From 4-H I have learned to select 
better breeding stock, better management in 
feeding, to know type, quality, and finish. I 
have learned much by taking part in judging 
contests (took second place last year). On 
Achievement Day we meet lots of people 
and can see what others are doing in 4-H. 
We also have parties and picnics—lots of 
fun.—Virgil Griffin, Craighead County, Ark. 


* FRIENDSHIP—From 4-H I have 
learned many things about friendship. In- 
stead of being proud only of myself when I 
win a goal, 1 look around at my family and 
friends and say sincerely, “They helped me— 
they should have part of the praise.”—Ger- 
aldine Roberts, 14, Walker County, Ga. 


IMPROVING HOME—I helped Moth- 
er paper my room and matched and cut the 
paper for six other rooms. I helped paint the 
ceilings of three rooms and helped paper the 
ceilings of two others.—Evelyn Wilkes, 13, 
Nolan County, Tex. 


SHE’S LEARNED A LOT!—wMy 4-H 
club taught m~ to be thrifty, to make over 


to feed crowds of people, how 
to feed farm animals, to keep 
insects out of plants, to doc- 
tor sick livestock, “safety first,” 
first aid rules, to knit, and to 
embroider.—]uanita Goins, An- 
gelina County, Tex. 


POLAND-CHINA—I won a Poland- 
China gilt in an essay contest. After feed- 
ing her five months, I took her to the county 
pig show and she won first prize—a year-old 
bred Jersey heifer which I am very proud to 
own.—Carl Wayne Kennedy, 12, Red River 
County, Tex. 


RECREATION—W’ve learned to mend 
clothing, linens, to do without things, invest 
money—also not to neglect fun and recrea- 
tion, for it can be had for so little and means 
so much.—lJosie Ivey, Ellis County, Tex. 


SOCIALS—One thing I especially enjoy 
in our 4-H club work is a social once each 
month. We meet at homes of the members, 
play games, serve  refreshments.—Janice 
Hoyle, Cleveland County, N. C. 


CONSERVING—I learned how to keep 
beetles and bugs off the plants. In my can- 
ning I learned how to scald the cans and lids 
so that whatever we can will keep.—Evelyn 
Andrews, Randolph County, N. C. 


HOMEMAKING—1I learned how to 
cook vegetables so as to keep their food val- 
ues, to arrange the pictures in my room at- 
tractively, to make a dustless dustcloth, to 
make a clothespin bag, can things that I'd 
never thought of canning, to care for small 
children, to keep a clean house, to wash 
sweaters, undies, stockings, etc.—Evelyn 
Smith, Halifax County, N. C. 


HELPED MOTHER— Wien my moth- 
er had a spell of sickness last year 1 cooked 
and served meals for a family of eight for 
a month, besides helping with planting and 
chopping the crops. 1 do all my sewing, 
washing, and ironing. I canned 294 jars.— 
Maurine Mattock, 14, Rusk County, Tex. 


HYBRID CORN—tThrough 4-H club 
work I learned to take the tassels off hybrid 
corn for a big company. We stayed in the 
cabins and swam in the lake of a govern- 
ment park. I learned how hybrid corn is 
crossed and produced.—Bobby Bell, Crockett 
County, Tenn. 


FARM BUREAU—! was very proud 
indeed to be invited to tell our annual Farm 
Bureau meeting, over 800 attend.:ng, about 
my club work for six years and to thank the 
Bureau for its support of club work.—Eliza- 
beth Fortner, Tipton County, Tenn. 


SEWING—I like my sewing project 
best of all. I have learned to make many 
valuable articles such as underclothes, bed- 
spreads, playsuits, dresses, and dresser scarfs, 
have also learned how to re-cover old chairs, 
stools, and couches, how to knit and crochet 
rugs, and how to remove old paint and put 
on new. 4-H work is not only educatio 
but a lot of fun, too. Why not join?— 
Frankie Louise Welch, Washington Par- 
ish, La. 
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WOULD like you to encourage 

our fathers and mothers to let us 
have a Victory Garden of our own. 
They think we will not keep it prop- 
erly. After school I have plenty of 
time for working in the garden. I 
could sell produce from my garden 
and buy Bonds, Stamps, to buy more 
flying jeeps for the soldiers.——Mary 
Black, 16, Cherokee County, S. C. 

I would like to see more about 
nature. In our science school work 
the little stories on nature are very 
helpful. Friends drop in #0 look for 
anything on science in this maga- 
zine—Melva Jean Bailey, Beaure- 
gard Parish, La. ~ 

I think an amateur poets’ corner 
each month would be a nice addi- 
tion. It helps a person to be able to 
express thoughts, ideas, ambitions, 
etc., by verse.—Elsie Jane Hender- 
son, Anderson County, Tex. 

A discussion of a different kind of 
bird each month. Keer up riddles, 
jokes, mistakes, and Popularity 
Problems.—Ruth Majors, Cleburne 
County, Ark. 

A little quiz each morth would 
provide interest for many. Scme of 
us who live on farn.s write poems 


x*MOVIESTOSEE 


[LMS nominated to re- 

ceive the Academy of 
Motion Picture. Arts and 
Sciences award as the best 
1944 movie include “Going 
My Way” (which led most 
lists of the most popular 
1944 movies), “Wilson,” 
“Since You Went Away,” 
“Gaslight,” and “Double 
Indemnity.” Bing Crosby 
and Barry Fitzgerald, stars of “Go- 
ing My Way,” were both numinated 
for the best 1944 performance by an 
actor. Current movies worth seeing 
include the following: 


Thunderhead, Son of Flicka—An 
excellent sequel to “My Friend Flicka.” 
Roddy McDowall. (Family.) 

I'll Be Seeing You—A touching story 
of a war-shocked soldier and a girl on pro- 
bation. Ginger Rogers, Joseph Cotten, Shirley 
Temple. (Over 16.) 

Practically Yours—A returned hero 





Bing Crosby 


Good Ideas, Young Folks 


@ Here are the ten $2 prize letters on how 
to improve our Young Southerners Depart- 
Other good letters received but 
which we have not space to print receive 
$1 prizes. Please send your suggestions. 


in our spare time; some 
might be printed. People 
like to read others’ “em- 
barrassing moments.” 
Most of us have had some. 
— Pansy Dunn, age 16, 
Pickens County, S. C. 


More about farm animals and how 


to care for them. If we learn to care 


for animals and grow crops while 
we are young we can easily be 
Future Farmers. — Joseph Hannon, 
Polk County, N. C. 


I think it would be nice to sponsor 
a personal essay contest. This would 
be educational, interesting, and 
would help us learn other young peo- 
ples’ interests—Iva Mae Caldwell, 
Cabell County, W. Va. 


I would like to see a “pen pal” club 
started, so boys and girls in other 
states may have a chance to write 
one another... also more about 4-H 
club work.—Edward Stevens, Tangi- 
pahoa Parish, La. 


Better methods of farming, ways 
of raising poultry, cattle, pigs... 
more contests ... more about parties, 
games, ete—Marilyn Bateman, 
Washington Parish, La. 


Experiences in farm work so we 
young folks can exchange ideas and 
work together. I have some good 
ideas I will pass on about making 
money from plants in which I have 
been successful. — Thomas Blair, 
Lawrence County, Tenn. 


zets mixed up in a fake romance. 
Fred McMurray, Claudette Gol- 
bert. (Over 16.) 


God Is My Co-Pilot—Ad- 
ventures of a famous Flying Ti- 
ger. Dennis Morgan, Raymond 
Massey. (Family.) 


Music for Millions— 
Jose Iturbi’s symphony orches- 
tra, Mrs. McDuff’s boarding- 
house, etc. ( Family.) 


Between Two Women— 
Another excellent Dr. Kildare. 
Lionel Barrymore, Van Johnson. ( Family.) 

Objective Burma — Realistic jungle 
fighting. Errol Flynn. (Over 16.) 

Also Recommended—Family: Can’t 
Help Singing, Destiny, Fighting Lady, Holly- 
wood Canteen, Keys of Kingdom, Meet Me 
in St. Louis, Since You Went Away, Sunday 
Dinner, Tall in the Saddle, Thirty Seconds 
Ove. Tokyo, Three Caballeros, Wingec Vic- 
tory. Over 16: Dark Waters, Experiment 
Perilous, Guest in House, Laura, A Song to 
Remember, Thin Man Goes Home, Together 
Again, Tomorrow the World, Very Thought 
of You. Adult: To Have and Have Not. 


Country Things | Love Most 


. (April Prize Letters) 


IN the ranch land of old Texasdé love 
the bustle of springtime, the whir 
of the shearing machines, the mer- 
ry voices of the Mexican shearers in 
jokes and laughter, the sight of 
their campfires at night, the strum- 
ming of their guitars, and the soft 
singing of plaintive melodies.—Mrs. 
C.R Priddy, Real County, Tex. 
_ Our baby pigs poking pink noses 
into dark earth.and the mother pig’s 
grunts of concern when they stray 
too far away. ... The little kittens 
in the hay and the full nests of white 
eggs hidden near them. .. Our baré- 
foot boy taking the mules to water, 
yodeling as he rides. .. . My grown- 
up daughter completing her work 
with swift, easy grace, in garden, 
field, or house, singing or dancing 
With the radio when the wor! is 
done. .. The neighbor’s baby crawl. 
mg on my floor, upsetting every 
‘hing he can reach, and laugh. 


ing as he reackes his chubby hands 
for me, ... . The little ones coming to 
school, making barefoot tracks in the 
sand; and the old folks who go about 
their work 1 nhurried, the wisdom of 
a lifeiime giving them serenity and 
peace. ... The young folks going to 
church, all dressed up—their chat- 
ter as they go, the beauty of their 
young voices as they sing, the faint 
fragrance of perfume or flowers they 
wear harmonizing with the beauty 
of Eastertime and the Easter mes- 
sage of hope and a living a 
Nancy Priddy, Hardin County, Ky. 

“Brother Lawrence,” who walked 
with God centuries ago, testified 
that it was the annual clothing of 
the trees after their dead winter ap- 
pearance that made him believe in 
and love God as his personal Saviour. 
One thing I wonder about is that un- 
bvlievers have all this testimony 
of God about them and still remain 
unbelievers.—Blanche Jenner Bach, 
Fulton County, Ga. 
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“T helped build that power line—cleared right- 





of-way, dug holes, hauled poles and even helped 
set them. And when it came to stringing those aluminum 
wires, I did some first-class coaching from the side lines. But 
now it’s working for me.” é: 

[t’s a mighty comfortable feeling to know that electricity 
is ready to go to work for you the instant you throw a switch. 
For that kind of service, demand these ingredients in your 
power line—good design, good workmanship, ample capacity, 
proved materials, tree trimming, and maintenance. 

ALCOA A.C.S.R. is the “aluminum wire” with a proved 
record. Over a million miles sold on big transmission lines 
and farm lines—some in service for a third of a century. 
Aluminum wires, combined with steel in a cable, provide 
high current-carrying capacity, high strength and long life. 
ALUMINUM ComMPANY OF AMERICA, 

1982 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, a 
i 


Pennsylvania. 


big transmission lines. Your rural lines employ ¢/ 
smaller sizes but the same high ety. a 
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Label Still Is 


Your best guide to 


Roofing and Fencing 
- Quality 


Inpispensaste to good farm management is good galvanized fence 
and good galvanized roofing—the only kind Wheeling has made in 
55 years—the only kind Wheeling w#// make. 


The Wheeling Red Label will continue to be the guide to Uncom- 
mon quality in Farm Fence and Farm Roofing—just as it has been for 
generations. Fifty-five years’ leadership has won too important a 
place in American industry for the owners of this trademark to 
permit lowering the quality of the goods it identifies. 


Limited quantities of Red Label fence and roofing are being made 
available to Wheeling dealers from time to time. Quantities may not 
be sufficient to fill all your needs, but drop in and see your Wheeling 
dealer. If he doesn’t have a supply today, he may have tomorrow or 
next week. 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY 
Wheeling, West Virginia 


Worth 
Watching 
For... 


HEAVY ZINC COATED 


“Ou 


FULL GAUGE -FULL WEIGHT 


Worth 
Waiting 
. ee 





Worth 
Getting! © 





Wheeling Heavy Zinc Coated Roofings include all standard styles. 
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TOMORROW’S FARM PAINTS 








Good paint, properly applied, a paying investment for all farm buildings. 


@ Nobody argues any more about the value 6r the importance 
of paint; but since millions of homes and other buildings have 
gone without a new dress during the war years, we asked manu- 


facturers, “What’s coming after the war?” If you’ve got a paint 
job that needs to be done, you'll not wagt to miss their answers. 


ILL there come out of the war 
new processes and new paints of 
greater durability and attractiveness? 


Our laboratories continually and 
consistently work on the improve- 
ment of established products and the 
development of new procucts. Ma- 
terials now too expensive for use will 
in the future be produced in quantity 
and become available ¢a a competi- 
tive market. Other materials exist- 
ing now only in some chemist’s imag- 
ination will become realities and ap- 
pear in the finishing materials of the 
future. Titanium dioxide, a labora- 
tory curiosity only twenty years ago, 
is now widely used. 

But the war has taught paint re- 
searchers and technicians many in- 
teresting things concerning protec- 
tive coatings. Many of the things we 
have learned during the past few 
years will find their way into paints, 
varnishes, enamels, and lacquers for 
civilian use after the war. Paints will 
continue to come in the usual round 
packages, but the contents will pro- 
vide greater durability and greater 
protection. Most of the changes in 
the formulations will not be recog- 
nized by the average paint consum- 
er when the packages are opened. 
The results will be discovered, how- 
ever, through actual use, length of 
service, etc. The average home and 
barn paints will still have to be put 
on with a brush, or in some cases 
with spray equipment. Therefore, 
the paint industry’s contributions 
may not have the same glamor as 
a newly designed stove, radio, wash- 
ing machine, or electric iron. Paint 
products will be better than at any 
time in history, and we. recognize 
the job on our: hands to inform con- 
sumers of the value of better protec- 
tion for their properties. 


We doubt very much whether any- 
one will ever prove that one coat of 
paint will ever give the maximum 
protection on homes and barns and 
other farm buildings that have never 
been painted, or have been neglected 
for a period of years. However, one 
coat of quality paint, particularly 
paint that contains some of the new- 
ly developed pigment and vehicle 
combinations, will offer protection 
which will prove a splendid invest- 
ment for the user. 


What about new paints for particu- 
lar conditions, as for example, to be 
applied to galvanized sheeting, or to 
resist moisture? 

There has been quite a bit of de- 
velopment work along this line, 
especially in the manufacture of 
primers for galvanized sheeting and 


other metal surfaces. The Army 


and Navy have purchased and used 
hundreds of thousands of gallons of 
zine chromate primer. Undoubtedly 
many metal coaters will be made on 
a zine chromate base after the war. 


It might be well to state, however, 
that the importance of zinc chromate 
primer, especially to the farmer, will 
be determined by the extent of their 
use by the farmer. Our experience 
has been that even though we have 
supplied gallons of metal coaters in 
the past, farmers have not made use 
of them generally as they do not 
take the time to apply special prim- 
ers under the finish coat. A short 
answer to this question is that high- 
er quality metal primers will be 
available after the war. 


What about paints of a fire-resist- 
ant nature? 


There has been quite a bit of de- 
velopment along this line. The Air 
Forces, and the Navy in particular, 
have used extensively fire-resistant 
paints. During the battle when 
North Africa was taken, the explo- 
sion of shells aboard-some of our de- 
stroyers set the paints on fire and 
immediately caused the Navy to de- 
velop or have developed _ these 
special finishes. Possibilities are 
good that fire-resistant paints will 
continue to be made but we believe 
tLeir application will be primarily 
for industrial use. 


Will there be new paints easier for 
the farmer himself to apply and do a 
good job even though he may have 
had no previous experience? 


In the manufacture of any paint 
we must strike a balance between 
easy working and durability. We 
know, for example, that we can make 
a paint that will spread like butter 
yet will not provide the protection 
required. We can‘also make a paint 
that is exceptionally difficult to ap- 
ply yet might ‘give unusual durabil- 
ity. In other words, ease of applica- 
tion is somewhat controlled by the 
other characteristics that must be 
built into the paint. We are con- 
stantly looking for ways to treat our 
oils and to combine them with pig- 
ment that will make paints that are 
more easily applied and more dur- 
able as well. % 


In the final analysis, the ease of 
application and a good paint job are 
in the hands of the person who does 
the painting. It is not uncommon 
for an individual to add a little more 
thinner to paint than the Cirections 
require just to make the paint easier 
to apply, but when this is done he 
immediately sacrifices durability of 
the finish. He can expect lower cost 
ip his painting when he applies good 
paint and follows the directions as 


‘printed on the can label. 


Can you give us any figures on 
paint quantities and costs for differ- 
ent sizes and types of buildings? 

This we believe, is an impossible 
question to answer unless we go into 
great detail, for the spreading rate 
of various paints is entirely in the 
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Pulsing steadily, hundreds 
of times da mile, your AC 
Fuel Pump is the strong, 
reliable heart of your fuel 
system. It has given you 
long, faithful service be- 
cause of its inbuilt quality 


and scientific design. 


You can prolong that 


faithful service indefinite- 


ly, if you insist upon an AC 
when you replace your 
present pump with a new 


or rebuilt one. 
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SHEEP 


What is there in the sighi of sheep 

Agraze on meadow or mountain slope 

That touches memories hid so deep 

In consciousness, the mind must grope 

Backward through unnumbered 
years— 

Uncovering something close to tears. 


It is their voices—echoed down 
The centuries, from pastures brown 
And ancient as the mind of man; 
The plaintive outery of a clan 
That once leapt bravely, wild and free, 
Eons before Gethsemane: : 
Dirge of the innocent and weak— 
The diapason of the meek. 

—Marion Doyle. 





hands of the painter. Some are in- 
clined to brush paint out too much 
and others not enough. A good sub- 
stantial: and durable coat of house 
paint, for example, will cover about 
600 square feet per gallon, yet the 
rate of coverage secured by differ- 
ent painters will vary between 400 
and 800 square feet per gallon. 


What is this process known as 
“molecular selection” that we’ve been 
hearing about? 

It’s a process for separating the 
good and the poor drying fractions 
of oils used in paints. It enables us 
to use soybean oil, cottonseed oil, 
and other American-grown oils to 
provide substitutes in many respects 
better than the formerly imported 
oils from Asia and elsewhere. 


Tell us about the new paints for in- 
side use that have been added to those 
made from milk casein and other 
proteins. 


Millions of homes throughout the 
country, in both farm and urban com- 
munities, are now using resin oil 
paints for quick, easy, and inexpen- 
sive redecoration of living rooms, 
dining rooms, and bedrooms. This 
paint covers old wallpaper or previ- 
ously painted surfaces with only one 
coat in most cases. It dries within 
an hour so that draperies, pictures, 
etc., may be replaced the same day. 
Surveys show that housewives have 
done almost 50 per cent of the rooms 
redecorated with this new type of 
wall and ceiling finish. The average 
room can be redecorated for less 
than $3. The paint can be cleaned 
vith wallpaper or ordinary cleaners. 


Is it true that some paints are made 
from cotton products? 

Certain metallic paints (good also 
for wood, brick, and masonry ex- 
teriors), roof coatings and caulking 
compounds are made with 2 base of 
cottonseed gum. They are very dur- 
able and weather-resistant. 


Briefly, what are the essentials of a 
good paint job in the South? 

First o* all, it takes a good painter; 
second, the application of the paint 
according to directions on the can; 
third, the use of a good paint. The 
greatest enemy to a coat of paint in 
the South is the ultraviolet rays of 
the sun. The use of a poor paint in 
areas where these rays are especial- 
ly strong can result in nothing more 
than an expensive paint job that 
must be done over frequently. The 
fourth essential is, of course, the ap- 
plication of a paint when the sur- 
face is dry and the humidity reason- 
ably low. 
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“Aw, give me a real kiss, not just a peck!” 
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Dof’t let the good looks of Lee Matched 
Shirts and Pants fool you. They’re real 
work clothes...made of finest hard- 
wearing materials that stand up and give 
outstanding service under the rugged 
every day jobs around a farm. Sanfor- 
ized* shrunk, every Lee garment can be 
x laundered time after time without losing 
: Pr, its size or shape. 

Pos *Less than 1% shrinkage guaranteed ! 
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TOUGH 


ENOUGH FOR 
THE HARD JOBS 













, a. 

A ‘ 
Here’s the kind of work clothes you 
can be proud to wear in town... 
cause finer Lee fabrics plus Lee 
“Tailored Sizes’? make a combination 
that looks good anywhere! Next time 
you need work clothes, ask for LEE... 
guaranteed to fit. better, wear longer, 
or your money back! 
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THE H. D. LEE COMPANY, Inc Kansas City, Mo. « South Bend, Ind, 


San Francisco, Calif. ¢ Trenton, N. J. ¢ Salina, Kans. ¢ Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE LARGEST SELLING LINE OF ITS KIND IN AMERICA! 














Ooococcoooh, what an oven! Only 
G.E. has the Tripl-Oven! A Master 
Oven, 20% larger than most. In- 
cludes Super Broiler, with radiant, 
charcoal-type broiling, and Speed 
Oven—half the Master Oven—that 


Heat that zips on fast! Flick a 

switch—and fast as a wink, G. E.’s 

sos new Calrod units start giving you 

Cooking”! , heat! And the oven preheats faster 
With it, you'll have all the sparkling cleanliness, the than any other kind of range. 


N EXTRA wonderful new kind of electric cooking is 
A coming your way, after victory’s won. G-E “Speed 


safety, and grand-to-eat meals that electric cooking’s 
always meant. 
Plus a General Electric invention—super-fast-heating 


Cleanliness to glory in! G. E.’s ex- 
clusive No-Stain Vent keeps oven 
vapors from staining walls and cur- 


heats to 400 degrees in 5)4 minutes! 
All with automatically controlled 
temperatures, for oh-and-ah results, 


tains ... leaves your kitchen bright. 

Pots and pans stay sparkly as new. No guessing games here! Another 
Gummy food spilled on a G-E Calrod G-E exclusive! Colored Tel-A-Cook 
unit burns itself off. And under each Lights tell instantly when and where 
unit, there’s a metal plate that the current is on. Show different cook- 
slides out for easy washing. ing heats by different colors. Just an- 
other economical feature of this won- 
derfully economical G-E Range! 


Calrod units. Controlled, even heat that’s really hot, 
seconds after you turn the switch! 

This marvelous G-E “Speed Cooking” can be yours, 
when war demands permit us to make the new General 
Electric Range. ’ 

Here’s a preview of the features it will offer! Read 
about them. And make up your mind now to get a 
“fresh start” in your new all-electric kitchen—with this 
really modern way to cook! General Electric Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Meals almost get themselves! Just 
pop your meal in the oven, and sét 
the G-E automatic oven timer. Go TUNE IN: “The G-E House Party,” every afternoon, Monday 
visiting if you want to. Everything’ll_ — thru Friday, 4 p. m., E.W.T., CBS. “‘The G-E All-Girl Or- 
be safe and hot and ready to serve __ chestra,” Sunday 10 p. m., E.W.T., NBC. “The World To- 
when you come home at 6! day” news, Monday thru Friday, 6:45 p. m., E.W.T., CBS. 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


SS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


FOR VICTORY — BUY AND HOLD WAR BONDS 
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Jester is celebrated in 


j many ways, but perhaps 
no celebration includes more 
distinctive features than that of 
the Moravians, I decided not 
long ago when I was in Winston. 
Salem, N. C., (the seat of an 
early Moravian church). 
Through friends and a splendid 
pook, Moravian Customs and 
Other Matters of Interest, by 
Harry E. Stocker, I learned 
about the beautiful, impressive 
Easter service to which huge 
crowds flocked every year before 
the war: 


In those congregations which have 
a trombone choir, the trombonists meet 
at the church soon after midnight of 
Easter Eve. Beginning at the church. 
they play chorales at different points 
in the community, thus announcin,, with 
the strains of music the resurrection of 
the Lord. The round of these visits is 
so regulated that the trembonists return 
to the church-in time to announce the 
early service. The early service, which 








Butler, Will Ed’s aunt, who 
shares her nephew’s letter with 
us: “He wrote his father that 
he appreciated the magazines 
sent him but added, ‘Please give 
me The Progressive Farmer. I 
had rather get it than any maga- 
zine you could send.’ Several 
times he has reported living on 
one island long enough to start 
a garden but never long enough 
to enjoy his own vegetables. 
However, he does enjoy the 
fruits of the other fellows’ la- 
bors.” .... As for Sgt. Davis, he 
declares: “My family sends me 
the magazine, and_I get a bigger 
thrill than ever out of reading 
it. Even though in North Africa, 
the beauty of the South and all 
that it means to me is supplied 
in no mean measure through 
The Progressive Farmer.” 


On that 
matter of 
Seen and Heard recogni- 
at Home tion for 


farmers which we discussed on 
this page sometime ago, Jerome 
Beller, a Massachusetts farmer, 








is liturgical in character, 

is opened before sunrise, 

in the church, and con- 

cluded at the place of 

burial, weather permit- 

ting. Here the worship- 

ful congregation is re- 

minded by the rising of 

the sun, of the Sun of 

Righteousness which arose 

in the leng ago with 

healing in His wings. 

In memory of the resur- 

rection morn when the 

devout women and the 

disciples went to the 

tomb of the risen Lord, 

all assemble reverently around the graves of the 
departed and pray to be kept in everlasting fellow- 
ship with the Church Triumphant, giving glory to 
Him Who is the Resurrection and the Life 


Many are the legends that 
¢ have grown up about the 
sacred Easter season. One 
of the most beautiful is the 
familiar legend of the dogwood tree, for 
the full story of which we are indebted 
to The Asheville Citizen-Times: 


Legends o 
Two Trees 


At the time of the Crucifixion, the dogwood at- 
tained the size of the oak and other forest trees 
So streng and firm was the wood it was chosen 
as the timber for the Cross. To be thus. used 
for such a cruel purpose greatly distressed the tree 
and Jesus, nailed upon it, sensed this and in His 
gentle pity for all sorrow, said to it: “Because of 
your regret and pity for My suffering, | make you 
this promise: Never again shall the dogwood tree grow large 
enough to be used as a cross. Henceforth it shall be slender 
and shall be bent and twisted, and its blossoms shall be in the 
torm of a cross—two long and two short petals; and this tree 
shall not be mutilated nor destroyed, but cherished and protected 
as a reminder of My agony and death upon the Cross... . ” 


“Your recent mention of ‘goose plum’ reminds 
me of having always admired and wanted such a 
tree of my very own, too,” writes Mrs. T. R. Moffitt, 
Fentress County, Tenn. “However, in our ‘neck of 
the weods’, it is known as the wild goose plum—a 
gnarled, beautiful tree with its ebon branches and 
snowy burden of bloom in spring, as well as bright 
fruit later. Have you heard the Tennessee legend 
connected with its name? If not, here itis: A man 
killed a wild goose in its migrant flight and buried 
it—why he buried it, I have no idea—and from its 
grave grew the first tree of that kind in this vicinity ” 


“The Japanese Air Force paid us visits 
“Over during Christmas Day and Night,” says 
There” Major Paul 

Huey, a mem- 
ber of our Progressive 
Farmer staff now “on 
leave” with the Air Serv- 
ice Command somewhere 
in the Pacific. “But some- 
how we managed to get 
threugh the chow line 
Other than a gooa meal 





EASTER—1945 


Above the world’s wild grief and pain 
The bells of Easter ring again; 
Amidst the bitterness and gloom 
Again the Easter lilies bloom; 

Unto a war-torn world the spring 
Returns with every growing thing— 
Bells, lilies, spring, in common breath 
Proclaim, “Life triumphs over Death.” 


An old-fashioned garden with 
charming paling fence and apple 
tree in bloom offers the perfect 
pattern for outdoor living. 





@ Let’s take a “rocking chair trip” with our home editor 
for a brief glimpse of a Moravian Easter . . 
and wild goose plum . 
... farming in India... 
for farmers .. . 


. dogwood 
. . Christmas Day in the Pacific 
a farmer’s view on uniforms 
a moving picture no one should miss. 


and a few packages 
that came through on 
the day before, there 
was little of the cher- 
ished atmosphere of 
Christmas, but the 
men take things in 
stride without com- 
plaint.” Major Huey 
also obliges us with a 
Christmas menu 
“tropical”: 
Fresh, Young, Home-grown Tom Turkey 
Fruit Cocktail, a la Waldorf California Fruit Cordial 
Harvest Moon Pumpkin Moonglow Cheese 

Assorted Kitchen-fresh Candies Tom Thumb Peas 

Slender Tipped Asparagus Spears 

Just: Plain Corn 


Ethel Hope Hodson. 


From “somewhere in India,” Mrs. Judson Pur- 
vis, the former home demonstration agent in War- 
ren County, Miss., but now with the Red Cross, 
sends us a description of farming in that exotic 
country, “which,” she says, “has only two seasons 
—wet and dry:” 


On the train ride to Calcutta in November, 1944, I had an 
opportunity to see how the farming is done—farmers with 
wooden plows drawn by bullocks, were planting cot- 
ton, sugar cane, and their vegetable gardens, while rice 
and tea were being harvested. The rice is cut by hand—a slow 
process. Their homes look: just like the pictures in our old 
fifth-grade geographies, and the big markets in the large cities 
are most interesting—you can find everything there from dia- 
monds to monkeys and elephants. These markets cover many 
city blocks, and it takes hours to wander through them, with 
all the merchants trying to sell their wares. 

We are just human enough to take great pleas- 
ure in expressions of loyalty from readers, especial- 
ly those who are far from home like these two sol- 
diers—Will Ed Butler, Jr., Madison County, Ala., 
now in the South Pacific, and Sgt. Otto Davis, poet 
from Wayne County, Miss., who was in North Africa 
the last time we heard from him. Says Mrs. C. T. 





By SALLIE HILL 





Editor, Home Department 


rises to state his version of the 
farmer’s case: “It would be 
altogether proper for some sym- 
bol or badge to be awarded to 
farmers who show high produc- 
tion, but I cannot agree as to the awarding of uni- 
forms to all farmers. I can only hope and pray 
that the time will not come when the American farm- 
er will need a uniform as an incentive to produce 
food. In total war, we all know that the job of the 
farmer is necessary and vital for victory, and that 
food is our secret weapon. Let’s keep the dungaree, 
overall, and straw hat as our uniform.” .. . “Would 
you call my garden a Victory Garden?” inquires 
Mrs. J. F. Hunter, Warren County, N.C. “We are 
using the same spot of ground for it that has been 
used for the last 125 years, and we ourselves have 
used it for 47. Last year I canned around 450 
quarts of fruits and vegetables, besides chicken, 
beef, and other meat.” ... From Oklahoma comes 
the news that farm club women in Custer County 
sold enough Bonds in the Sixth War Loan Drive to 
buy a $125,000 hospital plane for the Army. To 
raise the necessary amount, the women made house- 
to-house calls in their communities, staged Bond 
suppers, etc. Not only was a citation presented 
to the clubs signed by the Surgeon General of 
the United States Army, but the ambulance plane 
will have on it the names of the home demonstra- 
tion clubs in the county. 
We are unhesitatingly partial to our 
Talk of beautiful wildlife cover in March. ... 
And that goes also for our April cover 
the Office with its profusion of peach blossoms, 
the saddle horse, and the attractive young woman. 
... Asa poem to read again and again, we offer Ethel 
Hope Hodson’s “Easter—1945” on this page... . I 
think I hardly need urge our readers to give to all 
Red Cross War Fund drives, for most farm families 
are well aware of the many ways it benefits farm 
boys and other boys in service, especially those 
who are prisoners of war..... For your “must” list 
of moving pictures, I recommend “Wilson,” because 
it gives a clear picture of why the peace terms after 
World War I were not successful. Everyone who 
sees this epic will come away impressed with the 
importance of making sure this time that we make 
a peace which will last... . “It pays to plant even a 
rented place,” Mrs. Dave McVay reported at the 
meeting of the Spring Hill home demonstration 
club in Gregg County, Tex., described on this page 
last month. “We have had strawberries on a rent- 
ed place for twelve years,” she concluded. Up 
spoke another member: “We paid $3 for straw- 
berry plants and sold $15 worth in one season.” 
.... Parents, before you decide to run all the farm- 
ing operations yourself this year, read (in our 
“Young Southerners” this month) Mary Black’s elo- 
quent appeal for a Victory Garden of her own. ... 
Declaring “Appreciation Month,” we are proud and 
pleased to present in April and May the state lead- 
ers of home demonstration councils. These women, 
who are typical of the farm groups they represent, 
have made “big tracks,” not only in the home and 
on the land, but also in their county, state, and 
nation. Look for these stories! ... If your children 
or guests, like Goldilocks in the beloved fairy tale, 
have “sat the seats out” of your chairs, you’ll be in- 
terested in Isadora Williams’ series on remodeled 
home furnishings which starts in this issue. 
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—Photo courtesy Westinghouse, 
A ranwrarsen Easter din- 
ner that can be prepared 
and served “under one roof” is 
suggested in the following recipe 
by Mrs. Marian B. Shafer, Mata 
gorda County, Tex.: 


it is completely covered and there 
are no openings in dumpling. Chill 
overnight if possible. Cover with 
hot cinnamon syrup, and bake at 400 
degrees F. from 3 to 5 minutes: then 
lower temperature to 275 degrees 
F. and bake until done. 





Glazed Root Dinner 











Two medium-sized sweet potatoes, 1 
medium-sized parsnip, 4 large car- 
rots, 4 thin slices ham, 8 strips ba- 
con, 2 tablespoons brown sugar, 1 
tablespoon butter. 


Cinnamon Syrup 


One cup sugar, 2 tablespoons butter, 1 
teaspoon cinnamon, 2 cups water. 


Combine, stir until sugar is dis- 


a solved, and let boil 5 minutes. Pour 
over apples while hot. 


Cook vegetables separately in 
salt water until tender; partially 
cook the bacon, and use baked or 
boiled ham. Slice the sweet pota- 
toes and carrots lengthwise and 
cut the parsnip crosswise. 
Arrange in lightly greased baking 
dish in this order: sweet potatoes, 
ham, parsnip, bacon strips, and 
carrots. 

Blend the sugar with the soft- 
ened butter and brush over 
vegetables lightly. Allow to 
brown in slow oven (300 de- 
grees F.). Brush with remain- 
ing sugar-butter mixture and 
serve at once. 


Kraut Salad 
This salad is “one for the 


















Corn Crisps 


These little cakes are just the thing 
to serve with salad or afternoon tea. 
We make our bow to Miss Blanche 
Tansil, Woman’s College, University 
of North Carolina, for the recipe: 


One and one-half cups cornmeal, 24 to 
3 cups boiling water, 14 teaspoons salt, 
4 tablespoons shortening. 


Pour boiling water over cornmeal, 
stirring vigorously. Stir in salt and 
fat. Drop by tablespoons onto well 
greased baking sheet and bake in a 
hot oven (425 degrees F.) for 20 min- 
utes, or until brown and crisp. The 





Carve that “Easter” ham. Place flat side 
up with small end to left.. Make first in- 
cision at large end and cut slices to the 
bone. Run knife along bone to release. 


book” because it is splendid 
with ham or lamb. Why not 
serve it with your Easter 
dinner? It’s simple to make. 

Place chilled, uncooked 
kraut on lettuce leaf, and 
sprinkle with grated cucum- 
ber and onion (one or both). 
Over this pour one teaspoon 
chilisauce. Press sliced, hard- 
cooked eggs over the top, add 
a touch of parsley, and serve 
with French dr°ssing. At to- 
mato time, we like to sur- 
round the salad with rows 
of small preserving tomatoes. 


Hot Cross Buns 
“These favorites are as much a 
part of spring as the robin’s call,” 
_writes Miss See Rice, Southern home 
economist. This authority on quick 
breads offers a simpler method than 
the traditional one with yeast: 


Two cups sifted enriched flour, 3 teaspoons 
baking powder, 4% teaspoon salt, 2 table- 
spoons sugar, % teaspoon allspice, 1 tea- 
spoon cinnamon, % cup shortening, 2 cup 

currants or candied orange peel, 1 egg, %2 

cup milk. 

Sift together flour, baking powder, 
salt, sugar, and spices. Cut or rub in 
shortening. Mix in well the currants 
or chopped peel. Beat egg, add milk, 
and add this mixture to the flour mix- 
ture. Stir only until flour is moisten- 
ed. Turn out on lightly floured board 
and knead gently for 30 seconds. 
Pat or roll dough % inch thick and 
cut with two-inch biscuit cutter. Place 
on greased baking sheet about %2 inch 
apart. Bake in a moderately hot oven 
(375 degrees F.) for 12 to 15 minutes. 
While hot, make crosses by letting 
medium confectioners’ sugar icing 
flow from tip of teaspoon. 

Icing 

Mix until smooth: 

One-half cup confectioners’ sugar, 1 table- 

spoon hot milk or water, % teaspoon 

vanilla extract. 


Use More Eaas 


Eggs, more plentiful this time of 
year, are valuable body-buiiding foods. 
Moreover, they are high in minerals 
and two of the B vitamins. (The yolks 
are rich in iron, the mineral that helps 
to make the red blood cells.) Here 
are a few precautions about cooking 
the “little egg that stayed at home.” 
(Three out of four go to the war effort, 
we hear.) Like other protein foods, 
eggs must be cooked slowly and at a 
moderate, even temperature. “Boiled” 





—“soft-” and “hard-cooked” are 
the correct terms—eggs should 
be placed in almost boiling 
water, covered, and set in a warm 
place. Let them remain there 5 or 6 
minutes if you desire soft-cooked 
eggs, or 45 minutes for hard-cooked 
ones. Drop in cold water before re- 
moving shell. 


Lemon Egg 

Have you tried drinking your Easter 
egg? Here is a pleasing beverage 
which carries its weight in protective 
food values: 

One egg well beaten, few grains salt, 2 

tablespoons sweetening, % cup cold water, 

2 tablespoons lemon juice. 

Combine egg, salt, sweetening, and 
water. Add lemon juice. Beat or 
shake well. Serves ene. 


Lemon Chiffon Puddina 
This excellent dessert first came to 
my attention at the home of Mrs. Clar- 
ence Poe in Wake County, N. C. At 
my urgent request, my hostess charm- 

ingly obliged with the directions: 


One-third cup flour, 1 cup sugar, pinch 

salt, 3 tablespoons butter, 3 egg yolks 

beaten until thick, 3 tablespoons lemon 

juice, 14 teaspoon lemon rind, 1 cup milk, 
3 egg whites beaten stiff. 


Sift together flour, sugar, and salt. 
Cream in butter, egg yolks, lemon 
juice, rind. Add milk. Fold in egg 
whites. Bake in buttered casserole 
set in a pan of hot water for 40 min- 
utes at 350 degrees F. 


fi, 


ASTING 


By SALLIE HILL 


Malted Milk Fudge 


A pantry empty of chocolate and 
cocoa and a soldier’s plea for “some 
good fudge” brought about this de- 
lightful sugar-saving recipe, sent to us 
by Mrs. Flossie Deane Craig, Lowndes 
County, Ga.: 


One-half cup malted milk powder, 1% 

cups sugar, % cup milk, 2 tablespoons 

corn syrup, 2 tablespoons butter, 1 cup 
nut meats. 


Mix sugar, malted milk powder, 
milk, and corn syrup in saucepan. 
Place over moderate 
heat and stir un- 
til sugar dissolves. 
Let cook without 
stirring until mix- 
ture forms soft ball 
when dropped in 
cold water. Remove 
from fire, adc but- 
ter, and beat until 
heavy and creamy. 
Add nuts and pour 
on buttered platter. 


Apple Dumplings 
Extraordinary 


The editors un- 
hesitatingly recom- 
mend this dessert, a specialty of Mrs. 
J. D. Wilson, Cottle County, Tex., as a 
stand-in for any occasion. It is defi- 
nitely worth saving your sugar for: 


Two and one-third cups flour, 4% cup 
shortening, 1 teaspoon salt, ice water, 8 
small apples. 





MARTHA HANDS 


By Anne Murry Movius 


Here I lay my offerings down: 
Loaves of bread, crisp and brown; 
Hearth fires leaping with delight 
To welcome those I love at night; 
Unwritten poems with spirit wings— 
My songs that no one ever sings. 
Martha hands for work, mine seem, 


But the Mary heart still keeps its dream. 


Make pastry by cutting short- 
ening into sifted flour and salt 
and adding enough cold water 
to make it stick together lightly. 
Roll out and cut into eight large 
squares. + 

Peel and core apples; place 
ome apple in center of each 
dumpling. Mix % cup sugar 
with 2 teaspoons cinramon and 
fill center of each apple; top 
with butter. Bring corners of 
«~ dumpling up over apple so that 





bits like these. 
cutter, make a pattern of stiff paper and cut around it. 


mixture must be very thin to spread 
in even, round, thin cakes three 
inches in diameter. The amount of 
water will vary with the fineness of 
the meal. 


Chicken Chop Suey 


The conversation turned to rec- 
ipes on my visit to Moore County, 
N. C., not so long ago and Mrs. Theo 
Berg graciously shared directions 
for preparing this family favorite 
which includes soybeans: 


Two cups cooked chopped chicken, 2 

cups chopped onion, 1 cup chopped cel- 

ery, 1% cups soybean sprouts, 2 table- 

spoons soya sauce, | tablespoon molasses, 
salt to taste. 


Heat thoroughly, being careful not 
to overcook. Serve with rice. 


Rice Bread 


My visit with Mrs. Berg 2lso netted 
me this inviting recipe which makes 
use of left-over rice or grits: 





Pamper your little ones at Easter with crisp ginger rab- 


If you don’t have the proper cookie 


One cup cooked rice, 1 cup milk, 1 egg, 
I tablespoon flour, | teaspoon baking pow- 
der, % teaspoon salt, 1 tablespoon butter. 


Mix and bake in casserole. To make 
muffins, add 3 tablespoons flour. Cold 
cooked grits may be substituted for 
the cold rice. : 


KKK Kw Ke KKK Kw K 


WANTED: COOKIE RECIPES 
BBECAUSE Southern homemakers are masters 

of the art of baking with molasses, we are 
turning to you for help in answering a reader 
request. G. T. Thomas, Sullivan Qeunty, 
Tenn., wants a recipe for “crisp ginger cook- 
ies, not gingerbread, like my mother wsed to 
make, with good cane molasses as the swect- 
ening base.” Won’t you send your ginger 


cookie recipes to Home Department, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala.? 
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Frigidaire repeats its 


wartime suggestions on 


HOW TO KEEP MEAT 





HERE are helpful. meat-keeping facts 
» based on Frigidaire’s 25 years’ experi- 
ence in the food-keeping field, checked 
and verified by other eminent author- 
ities. Keep them handy! 


54 Suggestions for Leftovers 
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USE IN ry 3 2 3 5 37 2 
= 

Hash xX |X] X x - 

Meat Pie x |X x|X/X 

Sliced x |X |X Se 

Soup x x x 

Stuffed Pepper | X y 23" 

Stew xX | X x x 

Chili x 

Croquettes x 2B. x 

Creamed es. 8 x |x 

Meat Loaf x eo ee: 

Scalloped Xi XxX] X xix 

Sandwich Filling x x 

Salads x} X Sia 








General Rules of Meat-keeping 


Remove meat from market paper. Don’t 
wash or wipe with a damp cloth. Don’t 
cut or chop uutil just before using. If 
your refrigerator has a covered meat 
compartment, meat can be stored with- 
out wrapping. Otherwise, wrap lightly in 
waxed paper, leave ends open for free 
air circulation, and store in defrosting 
tray or as near freezing unit as possible. 


How to Freeze Meats 


Wrap piece or individual portions in 
waxed paper. Place in ice tray on bottom 
shelf of freezer; turn control to fastest 
freezing point. After freezing, reset con- 
trol te a colder than normal position. 
Never refreeze meat after thawing. 
Frozen meat may bé thawed before cook- 
ing er cooked directly from the frozen 
state, but if so, more time must be 


allowed for cooking. 


FREE! Get WARTIME SUGGESTIONS 
from your Frigidaire Dealer 


36 pages of helpful ideas like those 
on this pagé. Look for dealer’s 
Frigidaire store sign, or find name 
in classified directory under RE- 
FRIGERATORS. Or write Frigidaire, 
423 Taylor Street, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


Wa rtime 


Se eéSestions 








Sr oeeaas 


STEAKS, CHOPS AND ROASTS may be 











# 


kept up to 


three days in meat tray or loosely wrapped just 
below freezer. If they are to.be stored for later use, 


wrap and freeze. See how on this page. 





is te 


FROZEN MEATS will keep for long periods in the 





freezing unit. After thawing, frozen meat should be 
cooked as soon as possible. Caution: Never refreeze 


meat after it has thawed. 


POULTRY, unlike meat, should be cleaned 
before refrigeration. Whole birds keep 





and washed 
better than 


disjointed birds. Cut up birds just before freezing. 


Freeze chicken like meats. 


For Excellence 


in War Production 
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HOME 


COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION «+ 


Division of 











LEFTOVER COOKED MEATS sho 








* Se 


uld be stored in a 


tightly covered dish or bow] to prevent drying. Gen- 
erally, leftover cooked meat should not be cut or 
ground until just before using. 


GR 





OUND MEA 





Ts 


hould be cooked within 24 hours 





* . . . 
or frozen immediately if to be used later. For con- 
venience, separate ground meats into individual 
portions before freezing. 





FISH should be cooked within 24 hours after purchase. 


If it is to be kept longer, freeze it immediately. To 
freeze fish and meats at home, follow directions given 
in the first column at left. 


‘FRIGIDAIRE 
GENERAL MOTORS 


Peacetime builders of 
ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS © RANGES + WATER HEATERS 


AIR CONDITIONERS 


Food Fights for Freedom! 


Store foods properly as soon as 
you get them home. Prepare foods 
carefully. Cook and serve no more 
than is needed. Use all of your 
leftovers. Throw nothing away! 
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SPRING FAVORITES win new praise when you add a 
lively touch of lemon. Such grand flavor and smart color! See 
how easily lemons help any course of a dinner... 


APPETIZER — Vegetable Juice 

Any vegetable or fruit juice responds to the wake-up 
tang of lemon. Soups, both clear and thick, sea foods 
and most other appetizers need the lift that lemon 
gives them, too. 





MAIN DISH — Baked Fish* 

You wouldn’t think of serving fish without lemon, but 
have you tried preparing it with lemon? No trick at all. 
To bake, broil or fry any fish (without that fishy odor) 
simply rub with fresh lemon juice inside and out, salt 
to taste, dot with butter or margarine and cook until 
done. Youwon’t taste the lemon, but, mmm...there’s 
fish with a flavor! And lemon does much for chops, 
roasts (both lamb and veal) and other main dish stand- 
bys. See pages 6, 7 and 8, Sunkist Lemon Recipe Book. 





VEGETABLE — Lemon Buttered Beets* 


A sprinkling of fresh lemon juice performs wonders 
with most vegetables. Beets, for example,’are some- 
thing new with lemon butter: 4 cup melted butter or 
margarine blended with 2 tbs. of fresh lemon juice. 
Pour over beets just before serving. 





SALAD— Cole Slaw* 

Lemon adds a real wake-up tang to most salads. With 
cole slaw, use fresh lemon juice in place of vinegar 
in your favorite dressing. Then watch it disappear. 





DESSERT— Lemon Pie 


The perfect ending for any meal. Lemon pie, banked 
high with snowy meringue, is so popular that every 
cookbook has 1 or 2 recipes. For variety get Sunkist’s 
famous Lemon Recipe Book with 10 pie recipes — 
all lemon. 





As you see, lemons can be your most helpful food in setting a tastier table. But 
there is another reason for using lemons liberally-HEALTH. Lemons are a rich 
source of vitamins C and P, a good source of B;. They aid digestion and alkalin- 
ize the system. Sunkist’s famous Lemon Recipe Book has over 100 interesting 
recipes. It’s free. Write Sunkist, Sec. 7604, Los Angeles, 55, California. 


Sunkist Lemons in trademarked tissue 
wrappers are the finest and juiciest from 
14,500 cooperating California and Ari- 
zona citrus growers. 


FOR GOOD HEALTH AND GOOD FLAVOR 
-* ' 
Sunkist 
California Lemons 


LET'S FINISH THE JOB-—BUY WAR BONDS 





O you put off 

writing to that 
boy in service until 
you have to begin 
every letter with an 
apology? And when 
you do get around 
to the task, do you 
complain about war- 
time shortages and 
all your other little 
discomforts and in- 
conveniences? If 
you do then you 
are the worst kind 


of “gremlin” and a definite hind-_ 


rance to the war effort! Instead, be 
cheerful, let him know that you’re 
proud of him, and keep him posted on 
home-town news. 


“Dear R. R.: I’m writing to two 
boys overseas whom I’ve known a 
long time. My brothers think I 
shouldn’t write to the one I haven’t 
dated.” M. H., Texas. 

I don’t see why you shouldn’t write 
the second boy friendly letters. Un- 
less he is very unusual, he probably 
treasures your letters like silver or 
gold, because they are the surest 
cure for his homesickness. 


“Dear R. R.: My fiance is overseas, 
and his family writes and tells him 
every time I speak to another boy; 
they also tell him that I date, although 
I don’t.” H. A., North Carolina. 

Of course you can’t be tactless 
enough to tell them that they are 
ruining his morale and making a 
poor soldier of him, but you can try 
to gain their trust by being as friend- 
ly to them as you know how and by 
avoiding the appearance of flirting 


. 


“WRITE IT RIGHT! 8) eurn evan 


Popularity Problems 


with the boys you 
talk to. Also you 
might ask their ad- 
vice about what kind 
of letters you should 
write to him and 
thus hint that they 
as weil as you need 
to give thought to it. 


“Dear R. R.: When 
my boy friend first 
went out of the 
States, he wrote to 
me and encouraged 
me to write to him, 
For the past two 
months, though, I 
haven’t heard from 


him and neither has his mother ex- 


cept to receive money from him. In 
his last letter to her, he said there was 
nothing for him to tell her and 
that he didn’t have time to write eith- 
er. Do you think he still wants to 
hear from me?” A. T., Florida. 


It may be that he really doesn’t 
have time for correspondence. Some 
of the boys overseas have to work 
twelve to fourteen hours a day or 
more, and such boys need our letters 
and encouragement more than the 
ones who have time to write to us. 
Just remember -that in return for 
your letters, he’s risking his life. 


* * 


POPULARITY CHART 


De people like you? Or do you find it 

hard to win friends and easy to lose 
them? In other words, what’s your per- 
sonality score? You can grade yourself with 
our new Popularity Chart. Not only that, 
you can learn how to improve your rating. 
Order for: 3 cents from Home Department, 
The Progressive Fart.ier, at office nearest you 
—Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, or Raleigh. 








MOTHER’S 
BEAUTY 
WAYS 


For Daughter’s 
Beauty Days 


By SALLY CARTER 


ee ae ” —Photographs courtesy 
Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer 


CREAM 


‘CWN the good old days,” when mother was 


RAIN WA 


more 


young, girls used very simple home beauty 
aids, but they managed to be as lovely as Gloria, 
De Haven, who shows us how they did it. 


A very little cream filched from the dairy will 
hardly be missed even in these rationing days. It 
makes a grand substitute for cold cream, one known 
as a beautifier by your mother and her mother and 
their mothers before them. — Use it as a skin lubri- 


cant and powder foundation. 


Gloria’s mother, ‘i ‘maille? 


Mrs. Carter De Haven, herself a young and lovely EIDERDOWN ... 
woman, also taught Gloria the effectiveness of gly- . 

cerine mixed with rosewater as a lubricant for her hands and face during cold 
weather. A few drops of strained lemon juice will add bleaching properties to 
this excellent skin lotion and help to make it a good skin cleanser. 





G et "Eom Now! 


Order today the free beauty leaflets listed 
below. Check those desired, fill in coupon, 
and mail to Sally Carter, Home Department, 
The Progressive Farmer, at office nearest you 
—Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, or Raleigh. 


Are Your Hands Lovely? 

C]) Beauty’s Bugaboo—Superfluous 
Hair 

OO Be Yourself Beautifully 








Supersoft is the rain that pat- 
ters down on your roof, and it is one 
of the oldest known beautifiers for 
shampooing the hair and washing the 
face. Hollywood’s brief rainy season 
makes catching it in a rain barrel 
more of a problem for Gloria than it 
is for you in Dixieland, but she 
catches all she can and uses it to make 
her face super-clean and her hair ex- 
tra-soft and fluffy. 


Eiderdown powder . puffs were 
used “in mother’s day” for applying 
face powder. Now they are popular 
again because they are as delightful 
to look at as they are to use. A sub- 
stitute for them, and for the hard-to- 
ge. velour puffs, is tufts of clean ab- 
sorbent cotton. 
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MEXICAN MOTIFS — Colorful embroidery for towels, curtains, aprons, 






napkins, kerchiefs, doilies, scarves, or tablecloths. (Hot iron transfers.) 








ea 





WAGON WHEEL CALOT to 
show off the shining smooth- 
ness of your hair and make it 
stay that way! 





MERRY-GO-ROUND doily of cot- 
ton to crochet in any size you de- 
sire. Make a set of them 


BLU>20M TIME for your buffet or table 
with this graceful crocheted scarf of inter- 
laced flowers. A special for spring. 


—k kk ko 


TO ORD NSTRUCTION £ 


‘TEN-CENT and 3-cent items will be sent separately 

Directions for MEXICAN MOTIFS, PLAY SHOES, 
and LITTLE DUTCH figures are ten cents each, and 
all others are 3 cents each. Mail-your order to Home 
Department, The Progressive Farmer, at office nearest 
you—Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, or Raleigh. Any 
one wil! serve vou 









519—LITTLE DUTCH figures that 
bring out the “Scotch” in you. Inex- 
pensive ‘decoration for tea towels, 
luncheon sets, or kitchen curtains. 

















62S 








1162—PLAY SHOES to crochet for 
men or women. Cool and comfortable. 





DIAMOND PINEAPPLE, a 
new treatment of an old fav- 
orite doily design. 


TOUCH-AND-GO insertion to 
crochet for your table linens. 
This charming crocheted lace 
is a variation of the spider 
web design so popular in 
Grandmother’s day. 
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What! You want me to 
stop eating Stew 7 








Listen . . . | won’t have you picking on my pet dish. 
Why, I‘d simply DIE without stew! 
Now don’t get us wrong! Stew is yummy — and 
nourishing. So tender it fairly melts in your mouth. 
But that’s just it. Stew’s soft-cooked, like so many 


foods you eat. 


W-e-I-1, what’s wrong with soft foods? 
Oh, nothing. Except that they cheat you on chew- 
ing. And gums need work to keep strong and 


healthy. 


You mean .. .1 should exercise my gums? 
You bet you should. Otherwise, “pink tooth brush” 
may warn you of flabby, neglected gums. So, bet- 
ter start massaging with Ipana Tooth Paste now. 
That’s common-sense for your gums—and your 


smile. 


Gum massage — for my SMILE? 
Yes, Ma’am. You see, your smile is only as bright 
as your teeth. And sound, sparkling teeth depend 
so much on healthy gums. So put Ipana and mas- 
sage to work and help keep gums firmer, healthier. 


What's “pink tooth brush” all about? 
That, dear lady, is for your dentist to de- 
cide. So, if your tooth brush “shows 
pink,” heed its warning. Make for your 
dentist’s—but fast. 

He may tell you your gums‘ have be- 
come sensitive—robbed of vigorous 
work by today’s soft, creamy foods. He 
may very likely suggest “the helpful 
stimulation of Ipana and massage,” as 
dentists so often do. 

That’s because Ipana Tooth Paste not 





Product of Bristol-Myers 


only cleans teeth but, with massage, does 
a real job of helping gums, too. So each 
time you brush your teeth, massage a 
little extra Ipana onto your gums. You'll 
feel a refreshing “tang.” You'll feel 
that circulation is increasing within the 
gum tissues, helping gums to firmer, 
healthier soundness. 

A radiant smile pays high in compli- 
ments. So help make your smile sparkle 
enchantingly. Start now—with Ipana 
and massage! 


Wake up lazy gums with pana and Massage! 
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lll SETTLE FOR 25 MORE 
YEARS OF YOUR COOKING! 


ED: It was worth having ‘ / 
all the young folks here 

for our anniversary just 

to hear ’em rave about 

your delicious rolls. But 

weren't they a lot of extra 

work, ? 


MARY: Pshaw, no trouble 
at all! But they did turn 
out nice. I used a grand 
double-quick recipe with 
Fleischmann’s yellow label 
Yeast ... the yeast with 
extra vitamins! 


YES, SIREE! 
FLEISCHMANN'S 1S THE 
ONLY YEAST FOR BAKING 
THAT HAS ADDED AMOUNTS 
OF BOTH VITAMINS A AND 
D AS WELL AS THE 
VITAMIN B COMPLEX. 
VITAMINS APLENTY, 1 SAY! 


IM FREE! SEND FOR ME 
.. LATEST REVISED EDITION 
OF FLEISCHMANN'S FAMOUS 
40-PAGE RECIPE BOOK, 
*THE. BREAD BASKET.” 
OVER 70 WONDERFUL IDEAS 
FOR NEW BREADS, ROLLS, 
DESSERT BREADS. HURRY... 


ZA td; tijges: 
sah SEND FOR YOURS NOW! 


¢ And all those vitamins go right into your baking with 
no great loss in the oven. So always get Fleischmann’s 
yellow label Yeast. A week’s supply keeps in the ice-box. 


* For your free copy, write Standard Brands Incorpo- 
rated, Grand Central Annex, Box 477, New York 17, N.Y. 














Buy safely from our advertisers. They are reliable and guaranteed. 





Over 40 of the quickest, 


easiest shines 


possible I0< 


70 A LUSTRE 


IN ALL COLORS 








RHEUMATISM 
and ARTHRITIS 
By B. E. WASHBURN, M. D. 


*A RE rheumatism and arthritis the 
same disease?” 

Rheumatism is a term often used 
to denote any pain about a joint and 
may include a number of separate 
diseases which are somewhat relat- 
ed. Among _ the 
more important is 
acute rheumatic 
fever, which is 
found most often 
in children. In this 
disease, ‘one joint 
after another 
swells, becomes 
red and painful, 
and then subsides 
without the formation of pus. An- 
other of these diseases is rheuma- 
toid arthritis which usually pro- 
gresses slowly, causing the joints to 
be large, chalky, twisted, and stiff. 

We know very little about arthri- 
tis except that there may be a num- 
ber of causes, among them other dis- 
eases such as scurvy, gout, tubercu- 
losis, and gonorrhea. Septic sore 
throat and tonsilitis may also cause 
serious joint inflammation; and 
among old people, wear and tear of 
the joints may give rheumatic pains. 

The most hopeful cases of rheu- 
matism and arthritis are those where 
the inflammation around the joints 
arises from a focus in another part 
of the body, such as the root of a 
tooth or diseased tonsils. Removal 
of this point of infection usually re- 
sults in relief and improvement. 


RRS. Soe 
Dr. Washburn 


“What is acute inflammatory rheu- 
matism and how serious is it?” 

This is sometimes called rheu- 
matic fever. The cause is not defi- 
nitely known, but the beginning in- 
fection may be in the tonsils. It 
starts with a sudden onset of high 
fever, sweating, pain, ahd swelling 
in one or more joints. When the 
acute symptoms subside and the 
pain leaves, the joints again func- 
tion normally. The danger of this 
form of rheumatism is its effect on 
the heart and for that reason the 
patient should be kept in bed for 
several weeks to prevent damage as 
much as possible. The heart valves 
may be involved, producing life- 
long damage, or the heart muscle it- 
self may be weakened. 


“Suggest preventive measures... 


Prevention should begin in child- 
hood, with special attention given 
to children’s teeth and tonsils. Cod 
liver oil given to babies from the age 
of four months will do much to build 
sound teeth and healthy bones; and 
“growing pains” are danger signals 
which should not be overlooked, 
since they may indicate infection. In 
children and adults alike, dead teeth 
and roots of teeth, diseased tonsils, 
the nasal sinuses, the gall bladder, 
the appendix, the prostate gland in 
men and the tubes in women all are 
places where focal of hidden infec- 
tion may be located. Removai of 
such foci, if they can be found early, 
usually results in improvement, but 
their removal cannot restore tissues 
already injured. It must be empha- 
sized that rheumatism and arthritis 
are serious diseases, and treatment 
should be prescribed for the indi- 
vidual.as soon as symptoms appear. 


* * 
DAWN 
By Harriet Markham Gill 


Dawn comes tipped with iris, 
Out of the glowing east; 

With sunlight overflowing, 
Like a bowl of golden yeast. 
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What's wrong, 

Doug... don't 

you love me 
any more? 


Theres no use 
talking about 
it, Jane. Maybe ¢ 
if you saw a 
doctor... 


t Laat it’s 
your tault. 
Husbands seldom 


Tell me, Dr. 

Jones... is it’ 

Doug's fault 
or mine? 





! advise Lysol solution 
| never dreamed...) Used for douching 
what should it’s antiseptic; cleanses 
| do, Doctor? and deodorizes 


Wont harm sensitive 

vaginal tissues... follow 

the directions. Easy to 
-- economical 





Everything’ 
? wonderful since 
§ Ive been using 
; Lysol regularly , 


Douche regularly and thoroughly 
with correct Lysol solution. Its low 
“surface tension” means greater 
spreading power which reaches 
more deeply. and effectively into 
folds and crevices. 





FOR FEMININE HYGIENE USE 


Bw For new FREE booklet (in plain wrapper) 
about Feminine Hygiene, send postcard of 
letter to Dept. A-45. Address: Lehn & Fink, 
683 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Copr., 1945, by Lehn & Fink Products Cort 


———e 





* BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS* 


——— 





> 
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“T became an Army Nurse — : 
and solved a Navy problem! 














































2833—Our spring special—a complete costume for your 
tiny miss—a tailored coat and hat and a dainty frock. Sizes 
6 months, 1, 2, 3 years. Size 2, coat and hat, 1% yards 
54-inch material; dress, 1% yards 35-inch material. 


2868—An adorable dress with ruffled cap sleeves and a 
comfy kick pleat.. Embroidery instructions included. Sizes 
6 months, 1, 2, 3, 4 years. Size 2, 1% yards 35-inch fabric. 


3748—Ready for play in this front-button playsuit that 
can be made in two lengths. Sizes 1, 2, 3, 4. Size 2, short 
playsuit, 1% yards fabric, 3 yards binding. 


2804—Dirndl skirt, puffed sleeves, gathered pockets, 
and ruffle trim make this dress a favorite for Sunday best 
or play. Sizes 4 to 12. Size 8, 1% yards fabric. 


2834—Gathered softly, trimmed attractively with bright 
rickrack, this is a frock to wear to school proudly. Sizes 


6 to 14. Size 8,2% yards 35-inch fabric; 2% yards rickrack, J o—- P ee aa 


2867—Easy-to-make jumper for wardrobe versatility! 

Blouse included with choice of two necklines. Sizes 6 to 1 
14. Size 8, jumper, 2% yards 35-inch fabric; blouse, 1% 
yards 35-inch fabric. 





I’m so glad I joined the Army Nurse Corps, for the Army is seriously in need 
® of nurses—much morg seriously than the home front. In fact, the Army is 
‘calling for 10,000 more graduate registered nurses. 


2866—Grown-ups will like this jumper, too, made like 
2867, but cut in sizes 12 to 20, 36 to 46. 


2854—All-purpose wash frock with pretty airs. At- 
tractive enough to wear to market, charming for home. 
Sizes 10 to 20, 36 to 40. Size 16, 3% yards fabric. 


2851—Fitted gracefully, trimmed delicately, this lovely 
frock is nice for both afternoon and evening wear. Sizes 
10 to 20. Size 16, 3% yards 35-inch fabric. 


2599—That long-waisted look in a frock that can be 
made with sweetheart or V-neckline, short or cap sleeves. 
Sizes 10 to 20. Size 16, 3 yards 35-inch fabric. 





Now I’m stationed near my Navy broth- 3 “Our baby’s super spoiled!” Bill exploded. 
e er. His wife Mary is grand, and their e “He even gets a special laxative!” “But;’ 

baby’s darling. But two weeks ago when I vis- said Mary, “a child’s system needs special care. 

ited them the atmosphere seemed strained. ‘ That’s why I give him Fletcher’s Castoria.” 

















4 “Mary’s right,” I cried. “The baby doc- Friday I saw Bill giving little Bobby 

© tor told us yesterday adult laxatives can © Fletcher’s Castoria. “O.K. Sis,” grinned 
be too harsh for a child. Fletcher’s Castoria Bill, “you win. Giving Bobby Fletcher’s 

reater is gentle—made espevially for children.” Castoria is just treating him right.” 

aches 

7 into 


Look for these features on the new Fletcher’s 
Castoria package: 





1, The green band around each package identi- 
No patterns are sent without fies the new stocks of Fletcher’s Castoria. 
money order, check, or stamps : © Tie Serial Central Member asain through 


a “window” in the package. It verifies the three 





rigid tests—chemical, bacteriological, biological 
—made on each batch of Fletcher’s Castoria. 

















A Se aN ee 
r) a O.....:... arr a2 oy Oise i ne Pi: 9 
a or Always take a laxative only as directed on the package or by your physician. 
in & Fink Pattern Number...... ae “Sho . want enatelinneeansnnnannnesadaan 
LY. GlattFiethes CASTORIA 
Products Cor? Pattern Number........:. a ae The laxative made especially for children 
Mail orders to Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
\rAMPS* If you wish Fashion Magazine for 10 cents, check here ( 





(Attach $1 to this coupon for new or renewal 5-year subscription.) 





TT 
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TAKE 2 MINUTES 
NOW TO SEE 
HOW MUCH YOU 
KNOW ABOUT 
MODERN COOKING! 





















FOOD COOKS '/3 FASTER 
IN PYREX WARE BECAUSE: 


(A) 1 supplies its own heat [) 

(B) & ebsorbs radiant oven heat (1 

(C) It's the “hottest” item in the cooking 
utensil field (—) 


* POSTWAR FURNITURE «x 


Fred and Nancy Start Remodeling Chairs 
Now for the Home They’ve Bought 


By 


RED is helping to win a world 

peace so that men and women in 
all lands may build the kind of 
homes. they want. Nancy, his wife, 
is working on the home front on her 
parents’ farm. Here is the first in- 
stallment in the 
story of how they 
are building their 
future home. 

* ¢+ ¢ # 


Nancy is using 
her spa.e time to 
plan and~- make 
useful furnish- 
ings for her 
future home on 
the farm that she 
and Fred began 
paying for in 
1942. With pen- 
cil, paper, and a 





ISADORA WILLIAMS 


ing bedreom rockers, Nancy selects 
second-hand chairs that fit the users: 
The sewing rocker is hers and the 
spacious rocker with arms is his, 
Both have high backs for resting the 
back and head. They, too, are seatless 
and need frefinish- 
ing, so Nancy cuts 
a heavy, coarse, 
inexpensive 
drapery material 
into strips and 
weaves seats for 
them. It has a 
rich green back- 
ground which 
will fit her color 
scheme of green, 
rose, and white 
for the bedroom. 
She stuffs the 
space between 


scrapb-zok, she 
lists the essen- 
tial pieces -of 
furniture in a 


Classic design goes into the hand- 
made prize (at left) for Nancy’s 
dining room. As for the kitchen 
chair at right, Nancy knows it has 
beauty like the rest of the house. 


top and bottom of 
seat with a one. 
inch-deep pillow 
which has been 














LESS DANGER OF BURNED FOOD 


WITH PYREX WARE BECAUSE: 3 YOU SAVE STEPS AND WORK 
(A). It’s fireproof () WITH PYREX WARE BECAUSE: 
(8) You can watch food cook through (A) You bake, serve, and store in 
the sides and bottom to just the same dish ["} : 
right degree of brown [| (B) f’s easy to carry (9 


(C) itrings o bell when food is done [J (0) wcens evsend by eat 0) 











PRESSED 
IN GLASS 








LOOK FOR THIS TRADE-MARK WHEN 
4 PYREX WARE IS EASIER TO YOU BUY GLASS UTENSILS BECAUSE: 


WASH BECAUSE: 





(A) It’s so good-looking (1) 
(A) tt makes soap sudsier () (B) it’s easy to find [) 
(8) It's waterproof () (C) It’s the mark .of Pyrex ware, the 


(C) Sticky foods don’t cling to its 
smooth surface () 


original heat-resistant glass cook- 
ing ware, a product of Corning 
Research in Glass [} 











ANSWER BON / 


OF COURSE you know the right answers but here they are anyway: 
1 (8B); 2 (Bye 3 (Als 4(C); 5 (Cp 





1F YOU HAVEN'T tried Pyrex ware 
here’s a good way to start. The Pyrex ; 
Deep Pie Dish is swell for cooking and = 
serving individual pies, soup, 10° 


cereals, custards, apple sauce. 
8-ounce size........2..--only 
1S A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK OF CORNING GLASS WORKS. CORNING. WN. ¥. 








“PYREX* 











home for two peo- 

ple: She must.have a kitchen and 
bedroom, but she would also like to 
have a living room, dinette, and big 
back porch with an outdoor recrea- 
tional center, or even a home like the 
seven-room colonial farmhouse in 
our February issue. First, she goes 
through magazines to get ideas for 
her “dream” home, clipping good 
house plans, well arranged rooms, 
and good color harmonies, and past- 
ing them in her scrapbook. When 
she visits the nouse-furnishing 
stores to get prices and ideas, she is 
surprised at the cost of a chair. And 
she has planned to have two good 
kitchen chairs, six dining chairs, a 
sewing rocker, a rocker with arms 
for her bedroom, and two extra 
straight chairs for her living room! 


NOTHING HAPHAZARD OR 
FOOLISH 

Fred and Nancy like the pay-as- 
you-live plan of life: They expect to 
avoid debt, except for the necessities 
such as buying the farm or some es- 
sential piece of equipment like a 
tool to increase their efficiency. In 
fact, Nancy realizes that she is not 
earning as much cash as she would 
have had she gone away from home, 
so she tries to balance her savings 
and achievements at home against 
what she might have earned and 
what it might have cost her had she 
gone away from home to do her war 
work. For these reasons and because 
they have always liked to make 
things with their own hands, they 
decide to forego buying new furni- 
ture as far as possible. 


CHOOSES GOOD PERIOD 


Take their chairs, for instance. 
Nancy selects the colonial ladder- 
backed design for all of them and 
then visits household sales, the near- 
by chair shop, the attic and cellar, 
and the second-hand furniture store, 
looking for good lines in chairs 
strongly made of suitable woods. 
For the kitchen, she finds two good 
frames made of hickory and sugar 
maple, both dirty and seatless, but 
inexpensive and usable. 

The seasoned hardwood makes it 
possible to remove the numerous 
coats of paint before the chair is 
sanded smooth and refinished. She 
decides to finish it in natural wood, 
put in a thin wooden seat founda- 
tion, and add a gay seat cover with 
bright red predominating. 

With an eye to comfort in choos. 


stuffed with ex. 
celsior. This will keep the seat from 
Sagging in the center and make it 
more comfortable. Then she paints 
the frames a harmonizing green. 


THEY WILL EAT IN COMFORT 


The dining room gets new chairs, 
but not ready-made ones—Nancy has 
the nearby chair maker. build six 
cherry ladder-backed chzirs which 
she plans to seat with shucks and to 
refinish to bring out the rich color 
and grain of the wood. She is sur- 
prised to find had she bought them 
a-ready made up they would have 
cost her $15 apiece instead vf just $5. 
Thus she figures she has saved $60 
on the six chairs by doing part of the 
work herself. 


FOR COMPANY AND RELAXING 


Oné day Nancy learns that two old 
people who have broken up house- 
keeping are having much of their 
furniture sold, so she looks into the 
situation. She is rewarded with two 
very good-looking frames for the 
occasional living room chairs. She 
buys them for a small price and 
plans to seat them with corn shucks 
or maybe rush. 


(Watch for more in future issues 
about Fred and Nancy’s home fur- 
nishings. Also look for an article on 
refinishing chair wood, and see the 
leaflet, “Any Old Chairs to Slip 
Cover?” listed in Home Helps.) 


PLANS FOR SPRING 
By Florence Hartman Townsend 


I'll start housekeeping in the spring 
With just a bit of everything. 

°Twill be a sort of farmery 

And I a farmerette, you see. 

I’ll want some baby chicks, I know, 
A kitten and a pig or so, 

A spotted pup that soon will be 

A watchdog to take care of me, 
Unless you want to share my lot 
And be a farmer, like as not. 





DO YOUR CHAIRS NEED 
NEW SEATS? 


PLAYING “copycat” is good busi- 

ness if you are following Nancy’s 
example in reseating your chairs. For 
instructions in using thin wood, woven 
strips of cloth, and woven shucks, 
order leaflet, Do Your Chairs Need New 
Seats? for 10 cents from Home Depart- 
ment, The Progressive Farmer, at office 
nearest you—Dallas, Memphis, Birming- 
ham, or Raleigh. Any one will serve you. 











—— 
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By JOHNNIE HOVEY gee 





EW things can bring 
joy to a housekeep- 
er’s heart like the sight of 
a shining white washing 
flapping on the line on a 
clear, sunny day! Modern 
washing machines help to 
make this possible, and 
judging from letters and 
conversations of Southern 
farm folk, most women 
who do not already have a 
washer plan to get one 
when they are available. 
Happily, so big a task 
as the home laundry has 
not been without research 
which has disproved some old-time 
washday theories and advanced oth- 
ers in order to make washday easier, 
with or without a washer. 


For instance, it often 

Don’t Rub does more harm than 
Soap In good to rub cake soap 
into clothes, because: 

1. The soap forms a film over the 
cloth that prevents the dirt-remov- 
ing action of the water as it is squeez- 


. ed through the clothes. 


2. Unless the area covered with 
the soap is to be forcefully scrubbed 


by hand or on the scrubboard, there’ 


is little cleansing action by the soap 
in its undissolved state. 

3. Extra rinsing is required to 
remove all the rubbed-in soap. 

Furthermore, too-long soaking, 
often a favorite practice, may cause 
the clothes to reabsorb the dirt that 
the first few hours of soaking re- 
moved. Two to three hours is the 
safest length of time for soaking 
white clothes, as overnight soaking is 
likely to weaken the fibers and cause 
the material to look gray. 


On the other hand, 
Warm Water, specialists have de- 
Please creed that warm 

water for washing 
and rinsing is as practical for regular 
laundry as it is for the dainty things 
you wash out by hand. Water that 
is too hot will coagulate and tend to 
set perspiration and such stains as 
those caused by blood or eggs. At 
the same time, when clothes are 
washed in cold water, perspiration, 
grease, and oil will not dissolve 
readily and are, therefore, not as 
easily attacked by soap. 

Rinsing is also more effective if 
warm water is used. The grease that 
hdJds the dirt is softened and par- 
tially washed away by the warm suds, 
but when the clothes are doused in 





Laundry Suggestions for Cottons 





Washable cotton dresses like these made of 
sturdy shirting help to take the blues out of 
blue Monday because they don’t shrink or fade. 


cold water to besrinsed, the remain- 
ing grease immediately becomes 
thick again and more effort is requir- 
ed to finish removing it. For a whiter 
laundry with less hard work, use 
warm water all the way through in 
place of the hot suds and cold rins- 
ing water. 


The most effective re- 
Scrubboard placement for the 
vs. Plunger back-breaking  scrub- 
board is the plunger, 
(if your clothes aren’t too soiled) 
or the handy little device sometimes 
called the “plumber’s friend.” After 
the clothes have soaked for a short 
while in warm suds, “plunge” them 
briskly for about five minutes. As 
you squeeze the suds out, prepara- 
tory to rinsing, check each piece 
for spots of stub- 
born dirt. These 
spots will have to 
be rubbed briefly 
by hand. 
The “plunger” is 
a great help in 
rinsing, too, es- 
pecially if the 
clothes are rinsed 
in warm water. 








CLOTHESLINE 
By Bess Hicks Heartwell 


Clothesline, clothesline, 

Dancing in the wind! 

Clothesline, clothesline, 

Isn’t it a sin 

That men should wear such 
somber shades— 

Black and brown and blue— 

Leaving all the gaiety 

To such a scamp as you? 


Line of clothes a-courtesying 
To all the passers-by, 

Are you, by chance, a rainbow 
Fallen from the sky? 





AT YOUR SERVICE, HOMEMAKERS! 


Your April “Send-For” List 


Entertainment 
Book Reviews—Some New Some Old 3 cents 





Poolin’ Fun for Your Ap/il Party... 3 cents 

Musical Games... Ae. 

Parties for Spring (includes April . 
Specials) ...... 3 cents 

Food 

Egsi-Mix Meals... .........cc-ssssereneesee--» 3 COnts 

Favorite Lemon Drinks. .......--.-0-.--- 3 cents 

Handicrafts 

Homemade Wagon and Blocks.......... 3 cents 

Homemade Game Equipment........... 3 cents 


4 
Home Improvement 
Built-in Kitchen Equipment............ 10 cents 
Any Old Chairs to Slip-cover?....... 3 cents 
Popularity 
Wedding Etiquette.................-.:.---se00r- 3 cents 
Let’s Join the Popularity Parade....... 3 cents 


Date Insurance (Rate a Second Date) 3 cents 


Needlework 

Pomted Pineapple Doily.................... 3 cents 
Palm Leaf Bedspread .............ccescosess 3 cents 
Butterfly Pot Holder...............00-----. 3 cents 
Half Hat to Crochet...............0-0----- 3 cents 


Mail your order to Home Department, The Progressive Farmer, at office nearest 


vou——Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, or Raleigh. Any one will serve you. 
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IT HAPPENS in the BEST of FAMILIES 





DON'T PUT ON THAT TIRED | 
LOOK THE MINUTE YOU COME 


By Haeniesen— 















IN THE DOOR. YOU KNOW 
YOU PROMISED TO HELP 

ME WITH THE SPRING 
HOUSE CLEANING / 








HONEST, LATELY I HAVEN'T HAD 
THE ENERGY TO 
TURN OVER A 
POST CARD / 














T SSL 
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Pe 


It’s plain to see he needs an 
“OUNCE OF ee POST'S 40% 
/ 


every day! 





“MY HEAVENS! THROUGH 
AT FOUR O'CLOCK } 
























BRAN FLAKES 
TO. YOU, FOLKS 














AGAIN TopDaAy ! 

























MY WORKS A LARK 
I TELL YA! GOT ANY 
RUGS THAT NEED 
BEATING? THOSE “4 Le = 
POSTS 40% BRAN | 74> se 
MAKING A NEW 





| . Dane 












{man ouT oF Me! J 
































Waen som# memser of the family 
has become irritable, nervous, or is 
often tired, chances are he’s not get- 
ting enough bulk in his daily diet. Be- 
cause such symptoms often come just 
from a sluggish intestine . . . due to 
lack of bulk in the diet. 

An ounce of cereal is an average serv- 
ing. When you make that cereal Post’s 
40% Bran Flakes, you get an “ounce 
of prevention”—in the form of gentle 
bulk... bulk you need to help you keep 
fitand regular, 

You’ll be playing smart to see that 


Se en aaa 
Wien You KEEP AE 


Post’s Bran Flakes is the cereal your 
whole family eats daily. Not only do 
millions love these crispy flakes because 
they taste so good, but it’s the cereal 
with 8 extra benefits—(1) bulk for 
“regularity,” (2) whole-grain nourish- 
ment, including vitamin By, (8) iron 
and phosphorus for good red blood, 
sturdy bones. Ask for Post’s 40% Bran 
Flakes. Get your “‘ounce of prevention” 
daily! 
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BABY: Remember now BABY: Please may I have some nice, 
what it’s like to be a pure Johnson’s Baby Oil, to 
baby, Mom! smooth all over me and help pre- 
— ee — oe oe calls “‘urine ~ 
life babies do lead! People doing aeeen: | ee Pen Gee p08, 

. , smooth Johnson’s Powder, for 
this to you—that to you—and so 


ze . 2 e times when chafes and prickles 
many things to make your skin bother me? m 


scratchy and irritated! 
MOM: Lamb—from now 


on, I’ll do right by you! 


BABY: YouandJohnson’s, 
Mom! Just wait till you 
see how those smoother- 
uppers agree with my 
pink pelt! 


BABY: My complaint exactly, Mom. 
Guess now you’re in the mood to 
listen — when I yell for Johnson’s 
Baby Oil and Johnson’s Baby 
Powder! 





MOM: You bet I am—just ask me! 














LOVELINESS FOR SPRING 























2871—This princess housefrock is front-buttoned for 
comfort, styled for flattery. Sizes 12 to 20, 36 to 48. Size 
36, 4% yards 35-inch fabric. 


2850—The gored skirt and spft gathers of this frock are 
good details for the larger figure. Sizes 36 to 50. Size 36, 
3% yards 39-inch material. 

2831—Gently curving scallops on extended shoulders 
and pockets distinguish this jumper. Blouse included. Sizes 1 Aji 
12 to 20, 36 to 46. Size 36, jumper, 3% yards 35-inch mate- o nae 
rial; blouse, 2% yards. . 


2853—You who like tailoring with softness will like 
this smart frock with a stark white collar. Sizes 36 to 50. 
Size 36, 3% yards fabric, % yard contrasting. 


2849—You’ll love this two-piecer made in print or plain 














fabric, with or without a collar. Sizes 12 to 20, 36 to 40. 
Size 16, 3% yards 35-inch fabric. 


2880—The doublet—a new and exciting way to supple 
ment your blouse wardrobe. Designed without seams; you 
cut it, hem the edges, slip it over your head and tie it securely 
around your waist. One size requiring 1% yards. 


2894—Short or long, it’s the cape look for spring! A new 
fashion that brings versatility and charm to daytime .and 
evening costumes. Small, medium, and large sizes. Medium 
size requires from 1% to 1% yards 54-inch material. 


2839—This two-piecer in plaid or checks does round-the- 
clock duty during the spring and summer season. Choice 
of notched collar or square neck. Sizes 12 to 20, 36 to 48. 
Size 36, 3% yards 39-inch material. 








2861—Stressing peplum popularity, this cap-sleeved blouse 
with its set-in belt flares neatly from the waist. Easy to make, 
in sizes 10 to 20. 36 to 40. Size 16, 1% yards fabric. 
= 


TO ORDER, SEE COUPON ON PAGE 45. 















HATS YOU CAN MAKE 
NEw spring hats are as fresh and colorful as nature’s flow- 
ers and so easy to make! A pretty posy, a wisp of veil, 
and your newest creation is stunning bug inexpensive. Our 
leaflet tells how to do it with suggestions for make-overs and 
using odds-and-ends. Order HATS YOU CAN MAKE for 3 


cents from Home Department, The Progressive Farmer, Bir 
mingham 2, Ala. 
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(CORNS? 


plored 











2 — é 
With War-Proved NUPERCAINE 


Here’s prompt relief from corn tor- 
ture! Anesthetic Nupercaine in New 
Blue-Jay deadens throbbing surface 
ain where corn meets tender live 
Besh, until gentle medication lets you 
lift core right out. Greatest advance 
in years in treatment of corns! 
Blue-Jay’s soft Dura-felt pad gives 
you instant relief from deep-hurtin 
shoe pressure; won’t skid, won’t ru 
off. New Blue-Jay is st i : 
flesh-color, And 
only Blue-Jay has 
Nupercaine. At 
drug and toilet 
goods counters. 




















a 


(BAUER & BLACK 
Division of The Kendall Company, Chicago 16 


lg @ d a 
Acid Moisture 
can make a good baby cry! 


oe 

















bennrA ae 


When baby cries, the cause is so often the ir- 
ntating effect of “acid-moisture” on his tender 
skin. But you can protect him from stinging... 
discomfort. Use a baby powder that guards 
against “acid-moisture” . . . Z.B.T. made with 
olive oil! Z.B.T. resists “acid-moisture” better, 
lets baby clothes “give” not grip. 

MAKE THIS TEST! Smooth Z.B.T. on your hand. Sprin- 


kle water on it. Watch how Z.B.T. with olive oil resists 
moisture—keeps skin dry. Compare with other powders! 


Zz. &. Baby 


e Powder 


MADE WITH OLIVE OIL 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 

Plates so much firmer and snugger that one can 

fat and talk with greater comfort and security; 
Many cases almost as well as with natur 





teeth. Klutch lessens the constant fear of a drop- 
oo: rockis , chafing plate. 25c and 50c at drug- 
ie 


your druggist hasn’t it, don’t waste 
Money on substitutes, fae send us 10c and we will 
Kut a generous trial box. (c) I. P. Inc. 

CH CO.., Box 4508-D, ELMIRA, N. Y. 








+. 





Our Leaders 


x SPEAK x 


@ During this Appreciation 
Month for Home Demonstration 
leaders, we want to give a picture 
of two public-spirited women — 
not only “in office,” but at home, 
at work, at play — in short, as 
women whose lives are well 
rounded, useful, and happy. 


ee E proverbial bull in the china 
shop has nothing on me,” de- 


clares Mrs. Edison Davenport, Wash- | , 
ington County, N. C., and state presi-| | 


dent of the North Carolina Federa- 
tion of Home Demonstration Clubs, 


“for I am working in my husband’s |: ~ 
hardware store|; 


since my son and 
daughter joined 
the armed forces.” 
However, in view 
of this executive’s 
cleverness along 
other lines, we feel 
sure she exagger- 
ates her clumsiness 
at selling hard- 
ware. For example, she still keeps up 
a pleasant and livable farm home, a 
garden, and canning, her hobbies of 
writing and raising flowers, and her 
community service. 

Mrs. Davenport and her family 
haven’t neglected the future either: 
They are planning to build a new 
home after the war with a lavatory 
in every bedroom, an _ all-electric 
kitchen, a broad front porch, and a 
p wer mower for the yard. “I am 
clipping ideas for it from magazines 
and filing them in my scrapbook, 
too,” she reports. But in the mean- 
time, she is not “letting things go” 
in her present home. 





Mrs. Davenport 


hobbies to sewing, she recently made 
two sets of homespun curtains with 
red ruffles for her kitchen so that 
she can always have curtains up even 
at laundry time, lined her cup- 
board and cabinet shelves with red 
oilcloth, and slip-covered her hus- 
band’s easy chair and a studio couch. 


For simple, in-|% 


formal entertain- 
ing, she insists: 
“Nothing beats an 
open fire, congenial friends, and 
spiced tea and cookies for refresh- 
ments.” If you’re wondering how 
she manages to keep up her outside 
program and still entertain and cook 
wholesome meals for her husband, 
she credits it to experience and to 
home demonstration work. “They 
have taught me the value of budget- 
ing my time and energy, for I am not 
naturally a methodical person.” She 
finds that oven-cooked meals save 
time and dishwashing, especially if 
she prepares dinner the evening be- 
fore and stores it in the refrigerator 
in the baking dishes in which she 
cooked it and in which she will serve 
it. “I believe that spending a few 
minutes for writing out my menus, 
listing needed supplies, and jotting 
down the steps necessary to prepare 
any kind of meal helps a lot. Adds 
Mrs. Davenport: “If electric waxers 
and vacuum cleaners were available 
now, we would buy them to help me 
save time for my double job.” 


Hostess and 
Housekeeper 


As for her canning 
and garden, she 
and her husband 
canned about 250 
quarts of fruits and vegetables by 
working together in the evenings 
after coming ‘home from the store. 

When it comes to outside activi- 
ties, Mrs. Davenport does not fold 
her hands. She helps (See page 52) 


Outside 
Activities 





In fact, al-|° 
though our “heroine” prefers other | : 
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6 A.M....you’re full of woes 


WHEW! ARE YOU LOW! Maybe that 


refreshing glass of Sal Hepatica help 


feeling of heaviness and discomfort set you right. Take it now. . . before 


means you need a laxative. If so, let a 


another moment passes! 








a 


8 A. M....you’re on your toes! 


SAY! WATCH YOU GO! Pep enough 
for two. That sparkling Sal Hepatica 
makes some difference! Taken first 
thing in the morning, it usually acts 
within an hour ... brings speedy, ever- 
so-easy relief. Helps counteract excess 


gastric acidity; helps turn a sour 
stomach sweet again, too. 

Next time you need a laxative, bear 
in mind that 3 out of 5 doctors, inter- 
viewed in a national survey, recommend 
Sal Hepatica. Try it, yourself! 


Whenever you need a laxative 


—take gentle, socely 
SAL HEPATICA 


Get a bottle of Sal Hepatica from your druggist today, remembering this. Caution: use only as 

directed. Sal Hepatica’s active ingredients: sodium sulphate, sodium chloride, sodium phosphate, 

lithium carbonate, sodium bicarbonate, tartaric acid. Ask your doctor about the efficacy of 
this prescription. Sal Hepatica is a product of Bristol-Myers. 


TUNE IN 


“EDDIE CANTOR”—Wednesdays, NBC, 9:00 P.M., E.W.T. 
“THE ALAN YOUNG SHOW”—Tuesdays, Blue Network, 8:30 P.M., E.W.T. 
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Nurses among first to discover 
this effective skin aid 


@ Are ugly externally-caused pim- 
ples, blemishes and skin irritations 
spoiling your appearance? If they 
are, get a jar of the Medicated Skin 
Cream, Noxzema, and see how 
quickly it can help your skin back to 
normal soft smoothness. Nurses were 
among the first to discover how ef- 
fective Noxzema is as a skin aid. 
That’s because it’s a medicated for- 
mula; it not only: helps smooth and 


soften rough, dry skin but helps heal 
pimples and blemishes.* 

Apply Noxzema generously each 
night, for just 10 days. See how much 
it can do for your skin. It’s grease- 
less, non-sticky. At all drug counters; 
10c, 25c and 50c (plus tax). 


*externally-caused 


NOXZEMA 


MEDICATED SKIN CREAM 





‘THE bluebird was out today; out 





LANCED..- 
ae difference 


Balanced double action... 
for positive action-in the 
mixing bowl... for gratify- 
ing results in 

the oven. 


CLABBER GIRL 
Baking /owWaen 


HULMAN A COMPANY 


TE RSS HAUTE [INDIANA 





The manfulacturers trademark its your protection 


Why FOR YOU’ 





OURSCCGIFT 


to every home—the biggest thing 
ever offered by 


any wagon com | 


pany. You sell where others can-_ | 


not. Spices, extracts, foods, etc 

Old established company with large 
Use auto or truck. Our contract beats others six 
Let us tell you how. Write Today! 


THE LANGE COMPANY 
DE PERE, WISCONSIN 


line. 
ways. 


Box 176, 





Yards and waree—the ee nds 

or more, BARGAIN! Beautiful 
prints, oom, stripes, solids. Fast 
colors. L NEW! FREE illus- 


| 
| 
| 


i 
| 
| 


Toiletry Counters. 


CALLOUSES . 


Quick Relief From Pain, Burning, 
Tenderness On Bottom Of Feet 
Theinstantyouapplysooth- 
ing, cushioning, protective 
Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads on 
the sensitive spot, painful pres- 
sureis lifted. Burning or tender- 

nessis quickly relieved. ‘Segneme 
Medications included for speedily 
removing. callouses. Cost but a 
trifle. At Drug, Shoe, Dept. Senees, 
Try them! 





| of God once loved one another. 
| such a day one might dream that the 





It’s Corn Planting 
* Time * 


@ “I must put that in my scrap- 
book!” So hundreds of readers 
will be saying after reading this 
little “Agricultural Classic” by 
the late Senator Tom Watson of 
Georgia. Although better ways 
of corn planting are now used, sel- 
dom if ever has anyone written so 
beautiful a description of early 
spring in rural Dixie. 


in his glossiest plumage, his 


throat gurgling with song. 
For the sunlight was warm and 


| radiant in all the South, and the 


coming spring laid its benediction 
on every field and hedge and forest. 

The smell of newly plowed ground 
mingled with the subtle incense of 





HAVE PLENTY OF 
WATER EVERYWHERE 


AT 40 TSemes/ 





yellow jasmine; and from every or- | ? 


chard, a shower of the blossoms of 


peach and apple and pear was waft- | 


ed into the yard, and hung lovingly 
on the eaves and in the piazzas of 
the old homestead—the old home- 
stead. 

Was there a cloud in all the sky? 
Not one, not one. 

“Gee, Mule!!!” 

“Dadblast your hide, why don’t 
you gee-e-e-EE?” 

“Co-whack” goes the plowline on 
the back of the patient mule — the 
dignified upholder of mortgages, 
“time price” accounts, and the fam- 
ily credit generally. 

Down the furrow and up the fur- 
row, down to the woods, and up to 
the fence—there they go, the sturdy 
plowman and his much-enduring but 
indispensable mule. 

For the poplar leaves are now as 
big as squirrel ears, and it’s time to 
plant corn. 

On moves the plowmen, steady as 
a clock, silent and reflective. 

Right after him comes the corn 
dropper, dropping corn. 

The grains fairly click as the bare 
feet of the corn-dropper hurry past; 
and before the corn has well cud- 
dled itself into the shoe heel of the 
plowman’s track, down comes the 
hoe of the coverer—and then the 
seed pass into the portals of the 
Great Unknown of burial and life 
renewed. 

Peeping from the thicket, near at 
hand, the royal redbird makes note 
of what is going on; nor is the 
thrasher blind to the progress of the 
corn dropper. And seated with calm 
but watchful dignity on the highest 
pine in the thicket, is the melancholy 
crow, sharpening his appetite with 
all the anticipated pleasures of 
simple larceny. 

The mockingbird circles and 
swoops from tree to tree, nor is his 
melody missed. 

The hum of the bees is in the air; 
white butterflies, like snowflakes, 
fall down, then light and lazily float 
away. 

The joree has dived deeper into 
the thicket, and the festive sap- 
sucker, he of the scarlet crest, be- 
gins to come to the front, inquisitive 
as to the location of bugs and worms. 

On such a day, such a cloudless, 
radiant, flower-sweetened day, the 
horseman slackens the rein as he 
rides through lanes and quiet fields 
and dares to dream that the children 
On 


ry 


time may come when they would do 


| so again. 


Full, strong streams of water from 
faucets and hose! That’s the kind of 
water service you want ... and get 
from a big capacity Myers Water Sys- 
tem. Lots of water for quick clean-up 
jobs in the milk house and barn — for 
watering livestock and poultry — and 
for spic-and-span housekeeping. 


Make sure of a full flow of water at 
all faucets by planning to own a Myers, 
Have your experienced Myers dealer 
estimate how many gallons per minute 
you will require for all your needs, 
indoors and out. See your Myers 
dealer now and plan with him to get 
the many advantages that a money- 
saving, lifetime Myers offers you. 


NEW MYERS 
“H" SERIES 


Unusual quantities of water in all 
horsepower ranges. Lower priced. 
Quiet. Self-priming. Correct amount 
of air in tank always. Converts to 
shallow or deep well service. WORTH 
WAITING FOR—heavy demand may 
affect immediate delivery. Consult 
your Myers dealer. : 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE FOLDERS 


THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 
Dept A-16 ASHLAND, OHIO 


Send your free literature on items checked below. 
( Water Systems () Power Sprayers 
Power Pumps () Hand Sprayers 
Hand Pumps (): Hay Unloading 
(0 Care and Maintenance of Pumps 
Water Systems 


Tools 


Name —— 





DIRECT TO YoU $99 

Genuine beautiful ul ROCKDALE uP 
Monuments, Ma ac- @EASY 

TODAY. THE COLONIAL SHOP ‘ Tt ag pate aur Brees — 

Dest. 128, 7 Rockdale Monument Co, 


Town et 
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INSURE 
CANNING 
SUCCESS: 






7 
CAPS, 
LIDS and 
« RUBBERS 
‘And follow instructions in 


the Ball Blue Book. To get your copy 
send 10c with your name and address to— 


BALL BROTHERS COMPANY, Muncie, Ind. 











‘THE EASY WAY TO 








HEAT SOOTHES 


ACK PAINS! 


Heat relieves muscle pains 

—quickly, effectively. To 

get — continued 

heat relief, for days, right 

at the sore spot, apply one 

big Johnson’s RED CROSS 

PLASTER—or the heav- 

ier, warmer Jehnson’s Back Plaster. 
. -The mild, active medication gently 

heats the back, stirs up blood circu- 

lation, fights congestion, eases pain. 
..-Warm cloth covering retains body 

heat, protects back against chilling, 

provides continuous support... .Try 

this clean, easy, proved way to “heat 

treat” simple backache 

and other muscular 

pains—TODAY. (In 

case of chronic back- 

ache, see your doctor.) 

..- Always insist on the 

GENUINE, made by 

Johnson & Johnson, 





Gchson's RED CROSS PLASTER | 


and 


ehmven’s, BACK PLASTER 








KILL RATS! 


It’s easy to kill rats quickly with improved 
K-R-O Ready-Mixed, now in Bis-Kit form. 

No baits to mix. No mess. No bother. 
Safe around livestock, pets, and poultry. 

Each package holds a variety of rat-kill- 
ing red squill baits. Small size—35Sc. 
Large—$1. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
Money refunded. At your drug, seed, or 
hardware store. The K-R-O Compeng, 
Springfield, Ohio. 


READY MIXEO 





BIS-KIT FORM 





ITTLEST 


WyOLKs 


By MISS KATE 


frrom the Philippines to India to 
Iran to Germany to the Aleutians, 
the relatives of little farmers and 
farmerettes are fighting. And ac- 
cording to the letters in our recent 
contest, ‘““My Relatives in the Armed 
Forces,” they are wonderful! 


FOUR MEMBERS FIGHT 
($5 First Prize) 

My daddy was in World War I 
eleven months and in France three 
months. Three of my brothers have 
served in World War II. John 
William is in Southern France. 
Edward Howard was killed in action 
Aug. 18, 1944; he was with the med- 
ical corps. Louis Haden is in train- 
ing at Fort McClellan, Ala. We live 
on a farm and are trying to help win 
the war. Mother teaches school and 
Daddy farms. I am going to raise 
a Victory Garden. — Gene Murphy, 
Muhlenberg County, Ky., eleven 
years old. 


TROPICS AND PLANTS 
($2 Second Prize) 

My uncle is a Marine in the South 
Pacific.. He says sweet potatoes and 
red pepper grow wild on his island. 
The natives are black with blond 
hair; they have blue tattooing on 
their faces, and they wear bones and 
earrings in their nose and ears.— 
Karmon Cowell, Benton County, 
Tenn., nine. 

CANDLELIGHTING SERVICE 
($1 Third Prize) 

My Uncle Son, .(his name is 
Thomas Holton Smith) has been in 
the Navy four years and now he is 
far away on an island. I write to him 
almost every week. At Christmas we 
had a candlelighting program for 
our servicemen and mother let me 
light Uncle Son’s candle when his 
name was called.—Patricia Ann 
King, Leflore County, Miss., nine. 


HONORABLE MENTIONS 


Dollie Smith, Newberry County, S. C., ten 
years old; Dorothy Moore, Lawrence County, 
Ky., ten years; Oletta Weed, Gillespie Coun- 
ty, Tex., ten years; and Elizabeth Holloway, 
Coosa County, Ala., seven years. 





MARY’‘S LITTLE ADVENTURE 
By Carl Wright 


Now, come, my Mary, listen to me; 

I’ll show you inside the Treasure Tree. 

It’s deep in the woods, ’most dut of 
sight; 

Good children love it with all their 
might. 


~Brush-Your-Teeth comes out to say 


He’ll make you happy twice a day; 
And Comb-Your-Hair just can’t be 
beat: 
He’s very careful to keep you neat. 
(To be continued next month.) 





THINGS I'VE MENDED 


OYS and girls are careful not to break 

or tear their toys and clothes, but 
everybody has hard luck sometimes, 
and that’s why we’re sure our little read- 
ers know how to mend. Write a 
letter about “Things I’ve Mended” and 
mail it by April 18 to Miss Kate, The 
Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, 
Ala. First, second, and third prizes 
will be $5, $2, and $1 in War Stamps. 
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Dizi 


we oh ret ern 
COOKER 


Wanted by homemakers everywhere (and 
worth waiting for) are PRESTO COOKERS. 
For Presto Cantina} is the best method 
ever discovered for the preparation of 
more nourishing and appetizing foods. 
Vegetables are cooked in 1 to 5minutes 
with garden-fresh colors, flavors and 
more natural vitamin content retained; 
fried chicken in 10 to 15 minutes; pot 
roast in 30 minutes, etc. 

PRESTO COOKERS afe of superior, 
heavy construction, cast of a special, 
= o-clean alloy. PRESTO makes 

ng a pleasure! 


FREE!— While waiting for your 
PresTO Cooker, learn more about 
it. Write for FREE illustrated book- 
Best Kitchen Helper 
Presto Cooxer.”’ Address 

wee Dept.P13, Eau Claire, Wis. 















= Ss Oia 





Only PRESTO and NATIONAL 
Pressure Cookers have 
the patented HOMEC SEAL 


ASK YOUR DEALER 
be, 
% 5 the 





——_ 


Veto 
WA LLL 
PRESSURE COOKER 


cureare canning is recommended by 
Department of Agriculture, 
and other leading food authorities, as 
the ONLY safe method for processing 
non-acid foods. < 
For efficiency, safety and economy ©%& 
in your home canning (and for cook- : 
ing, too) use the scientifically = 
designed, perfectly constructed 
NATIONAL PRESSURE CooKRr. (Easy- 
to-follow illustrated a ae me 
recipes and time tables for cannin 
vegetables, fruits, meats, fish an 
fowl included with each NATIONAL.) 


FREE! “The Modern Fagse Bee 

ter Home Cannin aluable 
information with illustrations 
NATIONAL PRESSURE COOKERS, 
Address “NATIONAL”, Dept. N13, 
Eau Claire, Wis. 





Made by the world’s lorgest aeonahactwers of pressure cookers 
NATIONAL PRESSURE COOKER CO., Eau Claire, Wis. 
(Canadian Factory: Oatario) 


lallaceburg, 












NEED THIS. LIGHTNING - FAST 
“HEAT TREATMENT’! Don't tet 


muscular aches and pains, sprains and 
strains get you down. Just pat on 
Sloan’s Liniment and feel this light- 
ning-fast 
penetrate instantly to bring you 
glorious comfort and relief! } 


TIRED, ACHY 
MUSCLES 









“heat treatment” 


Tel Melllia a lauli mail, 
Tired Aching Muscles «Sprains 
Stiff Joints «Strains « Bruises 


What you NEED ta 
SLOAN'S LINIMENT 








Read the ads and write for any booklets or circulars that interest you. 








Good For _ 


Over 100 Years 


—And even better now. Recently greatly = 


proved; more antiseptic, more ape 
quality ingredients. ee 
peed for ly caused skin ttchings 


minor 
boils, rash, tetter, Siaaelek, one cuts, bruises, etc. 


= GRAY’S OINTMENT 








HERE’S READY CASH for YOU! 


No Experienes Required 
Ne Money Risk 





ing Product. 
indianapolis tad. 


J. W. GIBSON CO., Dept. C-84, 
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THIS LITTLE P/G 





Hes one of several pigs that were saved by using 
an electric brooder. Under normal methods he might 
have been killed by the sow, or might have died of one 
of the many young pig illnesses. By using an electric 
brooder you can bring an average of thirty per cent more 
of your pigs up to eight weeks of age. Pig brooders are 
inexpensive to buy, or, you can build one yourself. Your 
County Agent has complete information, or write our Ag- 
ricultural Department in Raleigh, N. C. 





(CAROLINA POWER © LIGHT COMPANY ) 


Your Friendly Electric Service Company 














Mother!—#; 


Weigh Extra Values 
Before Buying 
Children’s Shoes 


For Hidden Values, 
Insist on the 


WEATHER-BIRD 
Trade-Mark 


Yes! Extra values make 
the real difference in 
children’s shoes. But 
they’re hidden within 
the construction. So, in- 
sist that the children’s 
shoes you buy have the 
mame WEATHER- BIRD or 
PETERS DIAMOND BRAND 
inside. Either brand 
guarantees better fitting 
lasts... expert workman- 
ship... extra reinforce- 
ments outside and inside. 


ARE “Weatherized”’* 


*Ask your dealer about this feature 
PETERS, DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL SHOE COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


pa 


Invest in Security — 
Buy More War Bonds 





Our Leaders 
x SPEAK x 


(From page 49) each year with 


| Red Cross, War Bond, and salvage 
drives; serves on her county library 


board, which selects books for the 


| library; and is helping with a USO 
| center in her county seat. 
| takes care of her “big job” as presi- 
| dent of the state home demonstra- 
| tion council and is proud of its well 


She also 


balanced program. For instance, she 
points out that it heartily endorses 
the medical care program suggested 
by Dr. Poe in our September, Octo- 
ber, and March issues, and that each 
county council has a health chairman 
and local health leaders. 


“T hope to have time 
Will Ride to take my writing 
Hobby Later seriously after the 
war,” she reflects. 
Mrs. Davenport has had poetry pub- 
lished by The Progressive Farmer, 
has won a cup twice in short story 
contests sponsored by the North 
Carolina Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and has had a story and sev- 
eral poems published in anthologies. 
Her reading diet is far from one- 
sided, for it includes a variety of 
modern magazines; the “old favorite” 
books by Scott, Hardy, Dumas, 
Thackery, etc.; and the modern au- 
thors Ellen Glasgow, Willa Cather, 
Edna Ferber, and Somerset 
Maugham. Recently she has been 
especially interested in “Lusty Wind 
for Carolina,” by Inglis Fletcher. 
“I’m not sorry to be helping out in 
the store,” she concludes, “for I am 
learning to sell seed and farm equip- 
ment and am enjoying this further 
association with our farmer friends 
throughout the county.” 


xKK * 


PITY per cent of my time is 
available for work other than 
housekeeping—on the farm, in the 
community, and to help win the 
war,” observes Mrs. C. D. Sowell, 
Chesterfield County, S. C., president 
of South Carolina’s State Council of 
Farm Women. “I had to learn to 
manage my home in that short a 
time with the aid of my electric 
equipment and other devices, for my 
husband runs a small country store, 
and while he is working there, it’s 
up to me to look after our farm and 
dairy. Besides, I didn’t want to give 
up my community service, home im- 
provement, and war work. Recently, 
too, I started preparing souse meat 
and liver pudding for our market.” 


As the amazing final 
touch, she still en- 
courages friends to 
visit, emphasizing 
that “It just comes natural for folks 
to be welcome at our home, at meal- 
time or any time. I try to have at- 
tractive, balanced meals three times 
a day anyway for my family, and our 
guests, are welcome to share this 
food. If I don’t serve them some- 
thing, I give them’some little token 
from the farm, such as fruit, nuts, or 
vegetables.” She keeps her home at- 
tractive for guests and family, too, 
having remodeled and modernized 
it completely when they first bought 
it, and having recently painted a bed- 
room suite and covered four chairs. 

When asked about the details of 
her outside farm work, Mrs. Sowell 
replied, “Besides running the dairy, 
I supervise the breeding of our large 
registered Guernsey herd, drive the 
milk truck, milk when a ‘hand’ is 
out, and attend to the raising of the 
young calves.” 

Part of her housekeeping, of 
course, is canning, and her record 
for 1944 is 500 quarts. She plans to 
do an even better job of food 
preservation in 1945 with her new 
freezer locker, which is part of her 


Entertains 
Informally 


| me 
High Quality! 
Low Cost! 


Valuable 
Coupon! 


(Redeemable at all 
Octagon Premium Stores) 











pa CITY. 


XAS FOOTWEAR COMPANY 1 
P. O. Box 666 Dallas, Texas 
Enclosed is check or money order in amount of $_____—_- 
for. pairs of Mexican Slippers, My size is_—-~ 
(If you do not know size, send sheet with foot outline drawa) 
NAME 
ADDRESS. 








— 














Show Your Heart! Do Your Part! 
Buy War Bonds and Stamps! 








RED CEDAR-wanter 


TIMBER - LOGS - LUMBER 
STUMPAGE 


We pay highest cash prices at cars 
GEO.C.8ROWN & CO. GREENSBORO,N 
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A GRIMY DISHCLOTH is not 
a pleasant sight. Worse yet, it is 
likely to be germ-laden. But a dish- 
cloth looks clean as new when it's 
Clorox-Clean. Clorox not only 
bleaches and removes stains... it 
deodorizes and disinfects ... pro- 
viding hygienic cleanliness. The 
regular use of Clorox is a health 
precaution in laundering and in 
kitchen and bathroom cleansing. 
Simply follow directions on label. 


AMERICA'S FAVORITE BLEACH AND 
HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT 


CLOROX 


FREE FROM CAUSTIC 


























Young, tender lips especially need 
watchful care. CHAP STICK soothes, as it 
checks, the chap of parched, sore lips. 
Gently medicated . .. for lips exposed to 
cold or heat—sun, wind and weather. 
CHAP STICK for every member 
of the family. * 


*\ Ch a ip Sui he 





KEEPS LIPS FIT 





Money Back 
lf Blackheads 


y 


< 


fourteen pieces of electric equip- 
ment. She wants to add a washing 
machine and vacuum cleaner to the 


collection after the war and has ideas , 


about getting a more convenient 
heating system. “I would not buy 
any new equipment now, though,” 
she goes on to say. “It is not as dur- 
able as prewar material, costs more, 
and takes money which could be put 
into War Bonds.” She reports watch- 
ing labels carefully when she buys 
and having a hunger for all kinds of 
information on selecting and caring 
for new equipment, materials, etc. 


Mrs. Sowell also real- | 


izes the value of recrea- 
tion, although she 
seems to prefer combin- 
ing her own with helping others to 
enjoy themselves: (1) her fourteen- 
year-old daughter, of whom she says, 
“I share her pleasures and try to 
create wholesome recreation and 
provide good books for her,” and (2) 
all the people in the community, 
whom the local home demonstration 


Fun for 
Everyone 


| club entertains regularly with 


parties. “Our January party, for in- 


| stance, was a ‘Barnyard Festival,’ ” 


and she proceeds to tell us more of 
the details: 

All the women came in print dresses and 
the men in work clothes. As they arrived, 
they were given a miniature’ corn shuck 
broom. First, the guests selected partners by 
matching the cut halves of farm gquipment 
pictures. Then they played other games— 
potato relay, corn shelling contests, etc.— 
and sang until time for refreshments: cof- 
fee, home-cooked doughnuts, and nut sand- 
wiches. The closing feature was the “Grand 
March of the Barnyard:” Each partner in a 
couple was named a barnyard animal or fowl, 
and when the tune, “Double Eagle Grand 
March” began, each person walked like the 
animal he represented and made a noise like 
the animal his partner represented. 

Mrs. Sowell also likes quilting, 
crocheting, knitting, and music—she 
studied voice four years at Winthrop 
College — but declares, “These are 
not absorbing hobbies now, for I 
lead an outdoor life and find little 
time for such pleasures.” 


One hobby that she does 
indulge in frequently, be- 
cause it has a direct bear- 
ing on the health of the 
family, is the collecting of recipes, 
especially recipes for cakes, salads, 
and quick desserts. Another private- 
ly enjoyed form of relaxation is her 
reading. In addition to farm maga- 
zines, she reads six or seven maga- 
zines of general interest. “In farm 
magazines, I would like to see more 
treatment of the aesthetic side of 
farm life,” she suggests. 


Mrs. Sowell’s wartime 
activities include: 
membership on the 
local selective service 
board and the county agriculture 
planning board, work for the Red 
Cross and paper salvage drives, and 
the checking of stores in her com- 
munity for OPA price control. 
Besides being president of the or- 
ganization mentioned above, Mrs. 
Sowell is chairman for education 
and legislation in the National Home 
Demonstration Council and a mem- 


A Useful 
Pastime 


Her Other 
Duties 
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Ready-to-Plug-in 
Piston Ejector System 
for Deep Wells 


This fully automatic electric 
water system, for water lifts 
from 22 to 70 feet, comes to 
you with pump and tank com- 
pletely assembled, ready to con- 
nect and plug-in. It can be in- 
stalled over the well or off the 
well. Its piston pump retains 
high efficiency even at the higher 
pressures, with minimum power 
consumption. It is a long-lived 
pump. Tested by an independ- 
ent laboratory, it ran twice as 
long as the combined breakdown 
runs of four others. The motor 
is of the heavy-duty type, rather 
than one designed for inter- 
mittent use. 


This Tag 
Means 


HONEST VALUE 


Tue “performance-proved” 
tag on this and other Fair- 
banks-Morse Water Systems 
means that you get what you 
pay for. The tag shows how 
much water the system will 
deliver. Not mere theoretical 
capacity, but gctual output as 
determined by tests in an independent laboratory. 











Don’t be misled by theoretical capacity ratings. They’re often 
disappointing. To be sure you get your money’s worth, buy a 
system that has a Fairbanks-Morse “performance-proved” tag. 





You Don’t Need Electricity 
to Have Running Water 


Fairbanks-Morse builds a complete line of 
engine-driven water systems, too, for farms not 
having electricity. Pictured is the same 
piston ejector system 
described above, with 
a 2-hp. Fairbanks- 
Morse “Z” Engine re- 
placing the motor. 
Should electricity be- 
come available later, 
install a motor and 
use the dependable 
“Z” Engine for other 
farm jobs. 





Don’t Disappear 


Get a jar of Golden Peacock Bleach Creme this evening 
use as directed before going to bed—look for big im- 
provement in the morning. In a few days surface blem- 
ithes, muddiness, freckles, even pimples of outward 
origin should be gone. A clearer, fairer, smoother looking 
skin. Sold on money back guarantee at all drug toiletry 


Get the Water System That’s RIGHT FOR YOU! 


Your Fairbanks-Morse dealer can recommend, without bias, the best type of 
water system for your individual need . .. because Fairbanks-Morse makes 
all types. See your dealer or write Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Ill. 


ber of the state nutrition committee, 
the state agricultural committee, 
and the South Carolina Council for 
the Common Good. Finally, Mrs. 











counters. 30 million jars already used. Ask for Imperial 
size, or write for a generous Free Sample to Golden 


Peacock Co., Inc., Paris, Tennessee. 











EYE COM 


BURNING, SMART- 
ING, OVER-WORKED 






FORT 


EYES, are quickly 
Soothed, cleansed and 
Tefreshed by 


JOHN R. DICKEY’S 
OLD RELIABLE EYE WASH 


It relieves irritation due to exposure to sun, 

» wind and glare or to over-use. 25c & 
50c at all drug stores. Genuine in red carton, 
DICKEY DRUG COMPANY, BRISTOL, VA. 
Rm iy EN I I ORR NNN 





Sowell helped with emergency war 
food preservation last spring. 


(Watch for the story of a Virginia 


leader next month.) 





Slip Covers for Car Seats 


EAT covers for the inside of your car are 

as important as a good paint job is to the 
outside. To add that fresh touch of spring, 
make them yourself with directions and sug- 
gestions from our new leaflet, Slip Covers 
For Car Seats. Order today for 3 cents from 
Home Department, The Progressive Farmer, 
Birmingham 2, Ala. 














BUY AND HOLD MORE WAR BONDS 


airbanks-Morse @ 


A name worth remembering 





Water Systems + Sump Pumps + “Z” Engines ~+ Light Plants 
Windmills + Pump Jacks + Hammer Mills + Corn Shellers 
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LIGHTER MOMENTS with 
fresh eeeeeey Batteries 





“Don’t stand there and tell me how much it 
cost the taxpayers! When I say fire—fire!”’ 





“Keep your eye on the Infantry—the dough- 
boy does it!” America’s fighting edge depends 
on War Bonds. Buy them! Hold them! 


Orr ARMED FORCES and the vital in- 
dustries serving them take practically the 
entire output of “Eveready” flashlight 
batteries. You can readily understand why 
these fine batteries are difficult to obtain, 
right now, for civilian use. 

But when the struggle is over there’ll be 
_—— of new and even better “Eveready” 

tteries for everyone. 


The word “Eveready” is a registered trade-mark of National Carbon Company, Inc. 
PES CERT ST: 





IT TAKES 


Goth 


FOR BEST M/LKING, 


DE LAVAL MAGNETIC 
SPFEDWAY MILKER 


Results . . . over a period of many 
years, on thousands of farms ... 
prove fast and uniform milking are 
both essential to best milking. 

The cow responds best and gives 
her maximum yield to uniform, regu- 
lar milking. Dairymen know that 
change and variation in milking speed 
and action . .. such as switching 
hand milkers . .. result in lowered 
production. 

Fast milking ... with proper cow 
preparation ... results in healthier 
udders .. . time savings . . . better 
production . . . less strippings and 
closer sanitary control. ° 


DE LAVAL STERLING MILKER 


ticularly adapted for those to whom low- 
er price is an important 
consideration. The Sterling 
Eulsstor has only two mov- 
parts, gives positive 
milking speed and action 
that pleases the cow. 
De Laval Sterling single or 
double units may also be 
used on tS / other make of 
single pipe ine installation. 





The De Laval Sterling Milker is pare 


The De Laval Magnetic Speedway 

ilker ... with pulsations controlled 
at the Pulso-Pump by magnetic force 
+ + « provides correct, uniform milking 
day after day without change. Fast 
milking is a built-in quality of the 
De Laval Magnetic Speedway ...a 
direct result of its uniform, regular 
action ... uniform, correct vacuum 
. « . and comfortable, properly fitting, 
pleasing action teat-cups. 

Only. in the De Laval Magnetic 
Speedway can you: get both fast and 
uniform milking . «+ essential to best 
results. And isn’t that the kind of 
milking you want for your herd? 


DE LAVAL SEPARATORS 


De Laval Cream Separators 
skim cleaner, last longer, cost 
less per year of use and earn 
more. hey produce highest 
guoliey cream and may easily 

washed in a few min- 
utes’ time under ordinary 
farm conditions. Made in a 
wide variety of sizes and 
styles and at prices to meet 
every need and purse. Hand 
or motor drive. 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


NEW YORK +» 


BROADWA 427? RAN 


CHICAGO « 


SAN FRANCISCO 19 


BEALE 





Uniform for a 
Homemaker 
By JOHNNIE HOVEY 











2 » 
(To order, seé coupon on page 45.) 


AN apron has long been the uni- 

form of a homemaker, whether it 
is a dainty frilly one to protect a 
Sunday-best dress, or a sturdy cover- 
all that can “take it!” 

The frilly aprons have little to do 
because they are not exposed to 
heavy, dirty tasks, but not so the 
work-a-day apron; it should be plan- 
ned and constructed with as much 
thought as a tailored suit. Because it 
is to be worn when the homemaker 
does her hardest work, it should be 
designed as a “labor-saving device.” 

The most important points to con- 
sider in selecting and making work 
clothes are these: 

1. Comfort—A well designed work 
garment allows freedom of move- 
ment, especially in the shoulders and 
skirt; does not bind at any point; and 
is suited to the season. 

2. Convenience and Safety—Large 
pockets, (placed so that they will not 
catch on door handles, etc.), simple 
fastenings, and skirts that are not 
too full (so you won’t step on them 
when you stoop or climb), all con- 
tribute to convenience and safety. 

3. Durability and Beauty—The at- 
tractiveness of a garment is fully as 
important as its durability and both 
these features are dependent on the 
selection of material and the lines of 
the garment. Stout women should 
choose aprons with trim tailored 
lines (see 2835 illustrated) that add 
no extra fullness to hips and waist; 
gathered, ruffled aprons are for the 
slim, or average figure. 

4. Easy to Care for—Washable, 
colorfast cotton material, and a pat- 
tern that is easy to construct, wash, 
and iron should be selected. 

The pinafore-apron was designed 
by home economists of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and it meets 
the four requirements we have set 
up. Make it in sturdy washable cot- 
ton. Medium size requires 15s yards. 

The tea aprons, amusingly cut in 
heart, spade, club, and diamond 
shapes, are so small you can prob: 
ably make them out of scraps, 
especially if you use contrasting 
ruffies. Wonderful for gifts or the 
church bazaar. One apron requires 
one yard material. 





STORY-BEHIND-MUSIC 
PROGRAM 


“How ’ya gonna keep ’em down on 
the farm?” is a musical question that is just as 
good in this war as in the last. One answer 
can be bigger postwar music appreciation 
plans, to be ‘started now. A good solution to 
this problem is a program which may be 
given at club, community, and other meet- 
ings. Order our new leaflet, Story-Behind- 
Music Program for 3 cents from Home De- 
partment, The Progressive Farmer, Birming- 


ham 2, Ala. 





A WORD OF 
WARNING TO 
LAXATIVE USERS 


It doesn’t pay to 

dose yourself 

with harsh, bad- 

Bi tastinglaxatives! 

A medicine that's too strong can often 
leave you feeling worse than before! 


ys are 
angi 


m A laxative that’s 
too mild to give 
proper relief is 
just as unsatis- 

3 Fi factory as none 
at all. A aa laxative should work 
thoroughly, yet be kind and gentle! 











"HAPPY MEDIUM’ LAXATIVE 


Ex-Lax gives you a thorough action. But 
Ex-Lax is gentle, too! It works easily and 
effectively at the same time! And remem- 
ber, Ex-Lax tastes good —just like fine 
chocolate! It’s as good for women and chil- 
dren as it is for the men-folks. 10c and 25c. 


IF YOU NEED A LAXATIVE 
WHEN YOU HAVE A COLD — 
Don’t dose yourself with harsh, upsetting purgatives. Take 
Ex-Lax! It’s thoroughly effeotive, but kind and gentle. — 


As a precaution use only as directed 


> Cl. Grebeeeern 
nore Make Cheese tem: 


=get extra money 
for surplus milk BOOk 


FREE book, OY, noted 
farm _ authority s how 
sim: le to make delicious cel 
scri home-made equipment. Thou- 
sands now enjoy their own cheese and 
pave La ._ protentte, Dus business = 
easy, 
Hansen’s Cheese Rennet and and Cheese Color tablets of same 
high quality used by sale at 
your druggists. Send coupon for free book, and if your 
druggist can't supply you, order direct. 


r--"——~-SEND NO MONEY?" 
Cur. HANsEN’s LaBoratory, INC. 
Dept. 374, Little Falls, N. Y. 

Please mail me the following for which I will pay 
Postman on acceptance, plus 12c government coll 
tion fee. (If you wish a Sage fee, remit with order.) 

a Vials of 12 Hansen's Vials of 12 Hansen's) @ 35¢ 
Cheese Rennet Tablets, & heese Color Tablets; ea 











Keep Them Fit! — Do Your Bit! 
Buy War Bonds! 


ARMS SORE > 
BACK ACHE 


TRY THE OLD RELIABLE 
FOR GRAND RELIEF 


Get Sayman Liniment from your drug- 
gist and massage on gently. Goes to 
work FAST. Helps to loosen “tight” 
muscles, ease pain, reduce soreness. 
You’ll say there’s nothing better for 
muscular aches, pains, stiffness and 
soreness due to local congestion caused 
by exposure, fatigue or over-exertion. 
Only 50c at any drug counter. 


SAYMAN LINIMENT 
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Phenothiazine 
makes them healthy 


It’s hard to raise good calves if they’re 
wormy. But worm control in all kinds 
of livestock has come a long way in a 
very few years because of a product 
called Phenothiazine. 

Phenothiazine kills more kinds of 
worms in more kinds of animals than 
any other known drug. What’s even 
more important, you can “‘feed”’’ it. 
Yes, you can mix it in grain or ensilage. 
Or you can treat animals individually 
by using it as a drench or in boluses. 


Du Pont makes the 
Phenothiazine 


Phenothiazine was first produced com- 
mercially by Du Pont, and its produc- 
tion has been steadily expanded to 
meet the rising needs of America’s live- 
stock industry. More than that, Du 
Pont constantly works hand in hand 
with government scientists, with veter- 
inary supply houses, and with distribu- 
tors of livestock remedies to provide 
you with this remarkable drug in its 
most economical and effective forms. 
See your regular dealer. And ask for 
worm remedies that contain Du Pont 
Phenothiazine. 


Write for free copies of ‘‘Controlling 
Internal Parasites in Cattle with Pheno- 
thiazine’’ and ‘‘Phenothiazine with 
Salt for Sheep.” E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. (Inc.), Grasselli Chemi- 
cals Dept., Wilmington 98, Delaware. 











Radio Ramblings 


HE man of 57 or more varieties of 

voice is Mel Blanc who is likely to 
turn up on your radio any hour 
... but unless you are told, you won’t 
know that the many voices and char- 
acters he offers come from the same 
set of inspired 
and trained vo- 
cal chords. To 
nameonlya 
few, his is the 
unhappy voice 
of the postman 
on the Burns 
and A‘len show, 
the paternal 
gruffness of 
Hubert Peabody 
on Jack Carson’s program, the squeal 
of Porky Pig in the movie cartoon,~ 
and last year on Judy Canova’s show 
he played five characterizations. 

Of the $15,385 paid out last year 
in $64 prizes and jackpots on Phil 
Baker’s “Take It or Leave It” over 
CBS, $1,232 was divided between the 
Army Emergency Kelief and the 
Navy Relief Societies when contest- 
ants failed to answer jackpot ques- 
ticns. . . . “Hymns of all Churches,” 
featuring hymns of all recognized 
faiths and readings by Franklyn 
MacCormack, has been awarded a 
distinguished merit citation by the 
National Conference of Christians 
and Jews. .. . For an enjoyable 30 
minutes, tune in on “A Date With 
Judy” some Tuesday evening (NBC). 
You might find you like listening to 
the antics of the irrepressible young 
Judy and her family. We do... .GI’s 
on furlough in Hollywood rate “Peo- 
ple Are Funny,” zany audience-par- 
ticipation show, as a favorite, accord- 
ing to USO ticket desk workers. 

“As I was saying when I was so 
rudely interrupted three years ago, 
every Filipino and every American 
living on these islands knew that 
MacArthur would return and avenge 
this terrible invasion of a harmless 
and peaceful couutry ...” Thus Bert 
Silen, NBC correspondent in Manila 
who was cut off the air when the Japs 
captured the city, resumed his in- 
terrupted broadcast after release 
from Santo Tomas prisou camp by 
U. S. forces. Harriet Hammonds. 


‘Rural Church Helps 


April and May pro- 
grams are now 
ready. They will 
bring you new 
ideas for Sunday 
school, church 
financing, special 
talks, parties for 
the young folks, 
and social activ- 
ities for all ages. 

For an unusual and highly im- 
pressive church service for any Sun- 
day up into early May, Brother Sells 
has prepared “An Order for the Dedi- 
cation of the Seed, the Soil, and the 
Sowers.” It is a service in which all 
the congregation take part, dedicat- 
ing themselves anew to the tasks and 
the privileges that are theirs: 

We will not waste the seed in wanton 
scattering; we will not destroy the soil by 
allowing erosion to wash it off nor weeds to 
sap its vitality. 

We recognize the sacred task that is ours; 
we recognize the high calling that is ours. 

We dedicate ourselves, our lives, and our 
sacred honor to the discharging of these du- 
ties knowing that life is of God and that God 
will never fail those who go forth in His 
name to do His will. 





Mel Blanc 





ait 


James W. Sells 





Single copies are 5 cents; copies enough for 
a congregation in lots of 10 to 100, 2 cents 
each. Each monthly program (April or May) 
is 5 cents or all five from January through 
May for 15 cents. Send all orders to Service 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer, at Dallas, 
Memphis, Birmingham, or Raleigh. 
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Sinclair Refining Company 





WORN GEARS, EH? I’Ll BET THE LUBRICANT IS 
FULL OF GRIT AND SLUDGE. 
























SURE IT DOES. THAT’S WHY IT’S 
NOT SAFE TO USE GEAR 
LUBRICANT OVER SIX MONTHS. 


FEELS 
GRITTY. 


















SO 10 SAVE WEAR AND BREAKDOWNS, DRAIN, 
FLUSH AND REFILL THE REAR AXLE WITH 
SINCLAIR OPALINE GEAR LUBRICANT AT LEAST 
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FOR 4% MILK 

ee 2 ey cd ee 
Official as well as ‘‘on the farm” rec- 
ords under average farm conditions 


h RUNNING 
WATER SAVES 
TIME AND WORK | wis nies svnce tae cenit 


a all-round breed! Produce 4% milk and have 


A BURKS Water System will give | Ente iactss- FREE! Or read. Milking 
you running water where you need Journal. Trial subscription six months 60¢, one year $1.00. 
it— Will help increase ; MILKING SHORTHORN SOCIETY, 809 W. Exchange 
milk and egg produc- Ave. U. S. Yards, Dept. PF-5, Chieago 9, Illinois. 
tion—Put meat on 


hogs and beef faster—Cut chores and 
LEADERSHIP NO ACCIDENT 


give you extra hours for field work. 
well in all climates. She 


BURKS Pl! —_— a ee of feeds. She is 





















strong and 
















ceuety. = d a FREE 
. steins have spread so 

are famous for dependable service— widely and sell eo well ILLUSTRATED 
longer life—and larger capacity. Only in all lands and cli- 

one moving part—self-priming—easy mates. JUDGING MAR. 
toinstall. Bothdeepor shallow well Write for free booklet. UAL. WRITE 


sys- BE. » 
tems. Write for catalog and prices now. Educer System 


DECATUR PUMP CO., 28Elk St., DECATUR 70, ILL. A wHOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS'N 


OF AMERICA e Vermont @ Bex 2031 
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There’s'so much we want to know 


--.-SO MUCH HE WANTS TO FORGET! 


He will be coming back with memories he would rather leave 
in far places. Let no thoughtless word of ours...no probing 


question ... waken old fears and silent, half-forgotten griefs. 


Let him forget. Let him take up again: the life for which he 
has endured so much .. . the simple pleasures . . . the laughter 
and fellowship of friends ...the deep understanding of family 
...a job that makes the earth seem solid beneath his feet. 


* * * 


Yes, let him forget. He can. He will. But in the days 
ahead . .. when, in our hearts, we measure our sacrifice 
against his... let’s be sure there is not something we can’t forget. 
Let’s be sure we bought... and held on to... 
every War Bond we could. That we went to the blood bank 
instead of just “intending to.” That we shunned 
the black market, stuck to our war jobs. 
That, as we look back, our hearts do not tell us 
we shirked, we failed, we were not worthy 


of those who fought for us. 


The Clark Grave Vault Company, 
world’s largest manufacturer of metal 
grave vaults, is now totally engaged in 
the manufacture of weapons of war to 
hasten the day of victory... and peace. 
Copr. 1945, The Clark Grave Vault Co., Col., O. 


we 





VAULTS 


April Flower Tips By L. A. NIVEN 


EDS of blue and orange flowers 

about the border of the garden 
or lawn are not only beautiful, but 
they give a cool appearance. The fol- 
lowing list combines blue - purple 
with yellow and orange to give the 
results mentioned: 


DRY LOCATIONS 

Lantana, California poppy, peri. 
winkle, cosmos, dianthus, and annua) 
phlox thrive in a dry and sunny loca. 
tion better than most other flowers 
Lobelia and aster do well in partial 
shade. 

PLANT OFTEN 





Make your first planting 
of gladiolus bulbs at corp. 
planting time. Repeat 
every two or three weeks 
until the middle of July to 
have a continuous supply 
of these beautiful blooms. 
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marigold 





FLOWER BOXES 


I have found periwinkles and pe- 
tunias most satisfactory for window 
boxes that are fully exposed to the 
sun. These two, along with agera- 
tum, lantana, and geranium, are good 
also for porch boxes or pots. For 
shady places, ferns and begonias are 
likely to give best rvsuits. 


SOUR THE SOIL 


Rhododendrons, camellias, and 
azaleas require a sour soil which may 
be brought about by the addition of 
aluminum sulphate. Too much, how- 
ever, produces a too-sour soil that 
injures the plants. A safer and bet- 
ter plan is to apply two pounds of 
sulphur per 100 square feet. 


Dark blue verb 


DUST OFTEN 
Roses are very suscepti. 


- Blue Ball ageratum 
serena a 
a range calendula fb 

Giant branching purple aster ble to black leafspot dis. 

ena ; 

ecasé-Meeakas aunts ease and mildew. To con. 

Golden Crown calliopsis 

Orange King zinnia 

. Orange Flare cosmos 

Tall African Orange Queen 


trol these, dust frequently 
through the season with 
fine sulphur. If eating in. 
sects bother, dust with a 
mixture of one part povw- 
dered arsenate of lead and nine 
parts sulphur to get rid of them. 


PLANT THESE 


In addition to gladiolus, this 
month is also a good time to plant 
the following bulbs or roots: Hardy 
garden iris, fancy leaf caladium, 
canna, dahlia, elephant ears, and 
tuberoses. Do it now! 


USE MULCH ° 


Newly planted roses, shrubbery, 
and shade trees should be mulched 
several inches thick now. This will 
reduce the drying of the soil and 
may mean the difference between 
life and death for many of them. Use 
straw, leaves, peat moss, or whatever 
other material is available. 








; CLEAN-UP PROTECTION! | 


GOOD MANAGEMENT! 


The first and most ey ended step in combating the 
ivestock and poultry is farm 


spread of disease in 
Sanitation. 


Clean up all buildings regularly—it pays! Dip or 
spray animals and birds. Use Kreso Dip in your war 














on disease germs, lice, mites and ticks. Here is a 


coal-tar disinfectant with a phenol coefficient of five. 
Inexpensive ... one pint of Kreso Dip makes 12 gal- 


lons of reliable disinfectant. 


SHEEPMEN! Kreso Dip, in proper 


Write for free 
illustrated 
booklet, ‘‘Farm 
Sanitation” 


dilution, does not harm or discolor wool! 


Animal Industry Division 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


DRUG STORES SELL 


PARKE-DAVIS PRODUCTS 
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Nor counting those the comic 
artists think up, there are still 
thousands of uses for files. . . . 
And it is not generally realized 
how many of such uses are on 
_ ,the farm —for fix-up, repair and 
sharpening jobs of all sorts. To 
speed up the céming season’s 
work, get an assortment of new, 
fresh-cutting Black Diamond 
quality files. They'll yield a 
worth-while profit on a very 
small investment. At your hard- 
ware or implement dealer’s. 


FREE 48-page book, "'File Filosophy,"* 
on kinds, use and care of files. 


NICHOLSON FILE CO., 68 ACORN ST. 
PROVIDENCE 1, R, i. 
(In Canada, Port Hope, Ont.) 


ee eee ————S ee 


; 
| a Black Diamond file 

| for every purpose 

| ct Fo, 
wow. ce 


3000 kinds, cuts and sizes for every 
industrial, farm and home use 
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‘With My Flowers 


in APRIL 


By MINA B. HOFFMAN 


@ In this (we hope) last bloody 
year of war, everybody will need 
as never before “the ministry of 
beauty,” Mrs. Hoffman rightly 
says: “It will cheer us who stay 
at home to make our homes and 
home grounds more beautiful than 
ever before—and how much more 
it will help all the wounded and 
war-weary lads who come home!” 


*PON'T buy any carnation and 

aster seed,” said my neighbor 
last spring. “I am planting enough 
for you, too.” 

And one fine day she came run- 
ning down with the finest plants 
imaginable. I was so happy and ex- 
cited, and gave her 
some sweet wil- 
liams in exchange 
—just the sort of 
happy “flower 
swapping” I hope 
thousands of Pro- 
gressive Farmer 
readers will enjoy 
this spring. Mrs. Hoffman 

The carnations 
were exquisite and bloomed the sum- 
mer through, making one border en- 
chanting with their rare perfume. 
Cuttings from old plants placed in 
good moist garden soil in a sunny 
location in early spring will produce 
a wealth of flowers the first summer. 


My friend made one mistake, how- 
ever, with her asters—she did not 
buy wilt-resistant plants. My plants 
grew off into fine husky plants—but 
one day I was distressed to find every 
one dead—just succumbed to wilt. 


| Be sure your aster seed are wilt-re- 


sistant and rustproof. 


Seed of annuals can now be planted 
out in the open ground. Some that 
begin blooming almost as soon as 
they burst through the soil are alys- 
sum (and I do love its fragrance), 
petunias, portulaca, candytuft, and 
zinnias. For brilliant color the sum- 
mer through, we should fill our 
borders with petunias and zinnias. 
Petunias are so soft, silky, and fra- 
grant, and zinnias so rich and rare in 
their coloring. 


If you like blue flowers, try del- 
phinium. Its tall blue spikes along 
with canterbury bells and madonna 
lilies make a picture of rare beauty. 
Give each plant a two-foot space 
and during growth, two sprinklings 
of lime. This is a perennial plant 
and each clump will enlarge from 
year to year. 


“Can lilies be moved in April?” 
I am asked. My answer is, “Any 
plant can be moved in April, and 
with no ill effects whatever, if roots 
are not injured.” Shovel down 


around plant just beyond root-~ 


spread, then lift out with the clump 
of soil and place in new location. It 
wi!l never know it was moved. 


If you didn’t plant dogwood and 
redbud trees last fall, you will be 
glad to know they can be moved suc- 
cessfully while in full bloom, and 
also just as the bloom is drying. 
I have planted both these trees in 
April with perfect success. The 
secret, I think, lies in providing ade- 
quate supplies of leafmold and then 
water-soaking thoroughly at inter- 
vals through the summer. 


This is the year our boys will be 
coming home. Let us exert every 
effort toward making our home, how- 
ever humble, the lovely place our 
boys long to see. 
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Now is the time to plan for 
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Easily erected barn 
saves work, boosts income * 


T HE barn pictured above is a general purpose barn designed for southern 
farms by ur agricultural engineers to lessen routine work, save chore 
time, boost farm income. An orderly, practical arrangement of the interior 
makes for an efficient, easily operated barn that will cut the time and labor 
involved in caring for livestock. It helps keep stock in good condition, leaves 
you with more time and energy for other profitable farm operations. 

The roof is Tenneseal V-Drain, the sheet steel roofing designed by experts 
to form a Jeakproof blanket that safeguards stored crops, livestock and 
machinery from damage caused by rain. 


1. The V-DRAIN prevents leaks at the side laps, 
drains water quickly off th® roof at the eaves. 


2. TRIPLE CROSS CRIMP prevents rain from be- | 


ing blown or drawn under end laps. 








3. PRESSURE LIP insures pressure contact at the 


end lap between overlapping sheets. 


4. TENSION CURVE gives snug fit, makes each 
sheet cling closely to roof decking. 


Tenneseal’s heavy galvanizing, evenly applied, 
provides added years of resistance to bad weather. 
That means longer life and greater economy. 

The barn’s side walls are covered with U-S-S Steel 
Weatherboard Siding. It makes a neat, good-looking 

- barn that you'll be proud of. Because the barn is 
completely enclosed with steel, feed, stock and equip- 
ment are protected from the dangers of fire and 
lightning and you should receive a worthwhile reduc- 
tion in fire insurance premiums, 





TENSION CURVE 





*GET YOUR FREE PLAN 


for this barn from your local U-S-S Tenne- 

seal dealer, who will be glad to tell you more 

a about the fine qualities of T. | V-Drain 

/ y Roofing and U-S-S Weatherboard Siding. If 

; he does not have copies of this plan, write 
directly to Agricultural Engineering Depart- 

. ment, Tennessee Coal, lron & Railroad Com- 
pany, Birmingham 2, Alabama. 














TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY 


Birmingham, Alabama 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
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One of the proudest days in any with soft-point Core-Lokt bullets. 


boy’s life is the day Dad gives him 
his first 22 rifle—especially if it’s a 
sturdy Remington with some pow- 
erful Remington Hi-Speed 22 car- 
tridges. 


Remember, If It’s Remington—It’s 
Right! Today, of course, we are en- 
gaged in the production of military 
materiel. Remington Arms Com- 
pany, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


We hope that the time is not far 
off when once again we can supply 
Remington rifles and shotguns, 
Remington Hi-Speed 22’s with 
Kleanbore priming, Remington 
Express and Shur Shot shells, and 
Remington big game cartridges 


Remington, 





s 


. 
Remington Model 511 Scoremaster ‘ 
bolt action 22 repeating rifle. 


Hi-Speed, Kleanbore, Express, Shur Shot and Scoremaster are Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off.; 
Core-Lokt is a trade mark of Remington Arms Co., Inc. 





The chick advertisers in this publication are 
reliable. You can safely patronize them. 
(30 yards) of beautiful, 


Gel ff For Your Mil / 


e co! OF. ri 

se Excellent quality. Bright, 

n » || colorful, gorgeous designs. 
LOVELY INITIAL RING or 
GLOW-IN-DARK GARDENIA GIVEN 
with every order. 20 beautiful 
quilt patterns. Send No Money—write 
aw. Pay postman C.O.D. only 1.74 

jus postage. Satisfaction Guara 
or Money ck. You'll be delighted! 
Give ring size and initial wanted. 

Great American Sales Co., Depi. 201 
55 E. Washington St., Chicago 2, Illincis 





30 


YARDS 
Bargain Sale! Over 3} lbs 








= So 
atthe CARNATION M\\h 


FREE BOOKLET % 
WRITE x FREIGHT PAID 
Royal-Stafolife Mills, Memphis,Jenn. | |satistaction Guaranteed. Prices include 


lettering and Foot-stone. Catalog FREE, 
SOLD IN THE ‘ EMPIRE MONUMENT CO. 
souTH BY Box 70, Station F., Atlanta, Georgia 

















Seven Beekeeping. 


Hints for April 


W-EATHER conditions during the 

winter were favorable for bee- 
keepers. Very little stored honey 
was used by bees and the early warm 
weather in February allowed them 
to get a good early start with brood 
rearing. Bees were collecting pollen 
heavily in late February and early 
March. All of these facts point ‘to- 
ward a good honey year, if the hives 
are watched closely to see that they 
do not run out of surplus honey dur- 
ing April or before the real honey 
flow starts. Therefore, follow these 
suggestions: 


1. Check hives closely and if honey sup- 
ply gets low, feed the bees a mixture 
of % granulated sugar and 34 water. 
(Local sugar ration boards will issue 
permits to purchase up to 10 pounds 
of sugar per colony for bee feed if 
really needed.) 

. In checking hives look also for brood 
(young bees) and if hive is not well sup- 
plied or if queenless, order new queen 
promptly. (3-banded yellow Italians 
will be the best). 

. Remove entrance cleat which was placed 
there to reduce. entrance in winter. 

. Remove queen cells every 10 days and as 
an added step to further prevent swarm- 
ing, clip queen’s wing. Be careful not 
to injure queen and clip wing only on 
one side. 

. Buy new equipment needed, such as 
hives, frames, veil, smoker, or hive tool. 
Paint all new and surplus hive bodies 
and supers. 

. Place supers (with full sheets of founda- 
tion in frames) on hives to take care of 
honey flow which should start in late 
April in Eastern North Carolina and by 
May | in the Piedmont. 

. Provide plenty of space for the bees to 
work in for the next 30 to 60 days. This 
will also help reduce swarms. A good 
strong hive of bees can fill a shallow 
super with honey in less than a week 
during the honey flow period. 

]. Myron Maxwell, 

Entomology Division, N. C. State College. 


Editor’s Note.—Ask for “Practical Bee- 
keeping”, State College Extension Circular 
No. 274, a valuable bulletin on beekeeping 
now available. It may be obtained from Ex- 
tension Editor, State College, or your county 
agent. 





FARM ORGANIZATIONS 


“Please give me the names and 
addresses of the heads of the three 
national farm organizations.” 

A. S. Goss, master of the National 
Grange, Washington, D. C.; Edward 
A. O’Neal, president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, Chicago, 
Ill.; and James G. Patton, president, 
National Farmers Union, Denver, 
Colo. 


Coming Events 


Eastern North Carolina Fat Stock Show 
and Sale, Rocky Mount, April 4-5. 

Fat Stock Show at Raleigh (F.F.A. and 
4-H), March 26-27. 

State Hereford Association Sale, Statesville, 
April 13. 

4-H Fat Stock Shows: Lumberton, April 
18; Williamston, April 27. 


South Carolina Shows 


April 11—Twin-States Fat Cattle Show, Au- 
gusta. 

April 12-13—Fat Stock Show, Ehrhardt. 

April 19—Fat Cattle Show, Walterboro, 

April 23-24—-Columbia Fat Stock Show. 


Other Dates 


Annual Percheron Draft Horse Sale, Fred- 
erick, Md., March 26. 

Easter Sunday, April 1. 

Country Life Sunday, May 6. (For free 
program send 3-cent stamp to Federal Coun- 
cil Churches of Christ, 297 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y.) 

New moon, April 12; full, April 27. 











You Can Grow More Vegetable 
With Less Work When You Use 


A Planet Jr. Wheel Hoe! 


Planet Jr. Wheel Hoes are designed 
and built by men who &now the 
grower’s problems! That’s why these 
specialized tools—single and double 
Wheel Hoes, Seeders, Fertilizers— 
make your job easier . . . help you 
gtow bigger crops of better ve ~ 0m 
with less work. There's a Planet Jr. 
Wheel Hoe tailored to fit your particular 
needs { 

The Planet Jr. line includes many 
other specialized tools—Garden Trac- 
tors and attachments . . . horse or 
tractor drawn Seeders, Fertilizers, and 
Cultivators. 

Right now we are working under 
Government limitations so that the 
supply of Planet Jr. Wheel Hoes is 
limited—but there'll be more when 
present restrictions are removed. We 
suggest that you write for the Planet 
Jr. Implement Catalog now. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 
3435 N. Sth Street 
Philadelphia 40, Pa. 
Makers of Planet Jr. Garden Tractors 
Catalog on Request 
75 years making your work easier 


Planet Jr. 


FARM AND GARDEN TOOLS 
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Controls Large Roundworms 
(Ascaridia galli) 
Be sure your feed manufacturer furnishes 
you with a Mash-Nic worming mash from 
time to time. It is the easiest way to control 
large roundworm (Ascaridia galli). Just feed 
for a few days and worms are gone. 


Odorless — Tasteless — Economical 
In Mash-Nic the nicotine is locked up until 
acted upon by the juices of small intestine. 
It is odorless, tast and ical. No 
upset of production or growth. Ask your 
eed dealer or write for further information. 


ToBACCO BY-PRODUCTS 


& CHEMICAL CORP., INCORPORATED 


LOUISVILLE . . KENTUCKY 








, Poultry, Hog Fence, Steel 
bed Wire at FACTORY 
! Save too on quality Paints, 
ng, Hay Tools, Hog Feeders. 
Founts, Poultry Supplies and other 
farm needs! WE PAY FRE H 
Write today for FREE Catalog! 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS 
Dept. 84, Muncie, Indiana 
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ECONOMICAL 
COMFORTABLE 
oe e SAFE... 


Modern sewage disposal can be 
yours right now ... no waiting 


for materials or postwar plans. 


Nature’s most enduring raw 
material—CLA Y—provides plenty 
of Clay Septic Tanks and Clay 
Pipe for farm sewage disposal 
fields. 











Nothing can take the place of 
clay pipe with its many outstand- 
ing qualities: Low Cost; Easy In- 
stallation; Long Life. Resists Acids, 
Aikalies, Wastes, Gases—Will Not 
Decompose, Crumble, Corrode or 
Rust. Never wears out. 


IDEAL FOR FARM CULVERTS, TOO 

When you want a by-path for 
your automobile, tractor, wagons 
or farm machinery—without inter- 
tupting proper drainage — use of 
Clay Pipe can’t be beat. 


Other Farm Uses 
* Barn Drainage © Dairy Drain- 
age ®© Well Lining © Soil-Saving 
Dams ® Stilts for Corn Cribs (Rat 
and Termite-proof) ¢ Stock 
Salt Holders © Fruit Storage 


The Pipe With the 

50-Year Guarantee 
Before you buy any pipe for any 
purpose—ask about the guarantee. 


Free Assistance fo the Farmer 


If you have a problem regarding 
sewage disposal, drainage, well lin- 
ing, culvert construction—or many 
others where Clay Pipe is your 
answet—see your local dealer or 
write us for free assistance without 
obligation: 


NATIONAL CLAY PIPE 
MFRS., Inc. 


111 W. Washington St. 
Chicago 2, Ill. 















HOME CAN 
HAVE MODERN SEWAGE 
DISPOSAL TODAY! 











What’s New 


(From page 9) which would let the 
base period remain where it now is, 
but add labor costs. . . . In The Pro- 
gressive Farmer territory, there will 
be an experimental corn _insur- 
ance program in Virginia and 
Kentucky, while tobacco insurance 
will be-tried out in Kentucky, Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Georgia. 


A blueprint 
Parity Means of the Ad- 
Production Control ministra- 

tion’s road 
back to peacetime economy indelibly 
points to crop production control. 
WEA already is talking of holding a 
farmer referendum on marketing 
quotas for cotton next December— 
the first step toward return to pre- 
war New Deal farm policies. 

There have been many indications 
of New Deal farm thinkjng within 
recent days. Secretary Wickard, in 
discussing the postwar future, has 
observed that return of peacetime 
will diminish demands for farm 
products and recalls that legislation 
authorizing acreage allotments and 
marketing quotas still exists. He 
makes it crystal clear that the Gov- 
ernment will not be able*to guaran- 
tee prices for unrestricted produc- 
tion after the war. 

“If we keep prices at near parity 
levels after the war, it may be neces- 
sary to return to acreage allotments, 
marketing quotas, and other means 
of keeping agricultural supply in 
balance with demand,” he is quoted. 
“Should that be so, it will be useful 
to remember that prices depend ulti- 
mately on the supply-and-demand re- 
lationship. They cannot be stabilized 
indefinitely by mere decrees or by 
accumulating surpluses through 
Government loans and purchases.” 


N. E. Dodd, AAA 
Give War Crops chief, has report- 
Preference ed to The Progres- 

sive Farmer that 
enactment by Congress of Senator 
Bankhead’s bill protecting the acre- 
age allotments of cotton and wheat 
farmers leaves these producers free 
to continue to produce other desper- 
ately needed war crops without any 
limitation. 

The AAA Act of 1938 included a 
provision that a farmer who failed 
to plant wheat or cotton for three 
years in succession lost his acreage 
allotment. Under the new legisla- 
tion, 1942 allotments will continue to 
apply to farms which have diverted 
to “war crops” or to farms where 
the operator was serving in the 
armed forces and cotton or wheat 
production.was not normal. The new 
law also protects allotments of pea- 
nut growers drafted for military 
service. 

Mr. Dodd recommends that farm- 
ers plant “about the same amount of 
cotton as last year,” when about 20,- 
356,000 acres were cultivated. Aided 
by the best per acre yield on record 
—291.6 pounds of lint per acre—this 
acreage produced 12,359,000 bales. 

“That’s about all the cotton we 
could possibly need,” Mr. Dodd said, 
“but we do need every acre we can 
get of the so-called ‘war crops,’ such 
as peanuts and soybeans. We also 
need every acre of feed crops that 
we can get, the kind of feed crops 
that are best adaptable to each farm. 

“Peanuts, soybeans, and the feed 
crops can be handled with less labor 
than cotton, and labor is going to be 
tougher this season than in any war 
year. 

“By holding their cotton acreage 
to about the same as last year, South- 
ern farmers are more likely to pro- 
duce the better grades and staples. 
This better cotton is the kind we 
actually need for (See page 64) 
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WORK SHOE IN THE WORLD 


MEASURES UP TO THESE 
FEATURES! 





coo AND THE NAME (S 


WOLVERINE 





SAIELL MORSEHIDES 


OW TRUE that is! say mil- 

lions of work shoe wearers. 
They know it’s amazing how 
Wolverine Shell Horsehides wear 
and wear—defy scuffing, scrap- 
ing—resist perspiration and barn- 
yard acids. They know, too, that 
even more unusual is how com- 
fortable they are. Wolverines 
need no breaking-in—mocassin 
soft to start—stay soft always. 
Souse ’em, soak ’em, freeze ’em— 
yet every time they’ll dry out 
soft and pliable as an old house 
slipper. The remarkable softness 
and flexibility are due to the se- 
cret, Wolverine Triple-Tanning 


known to no other tanners. The 
more wear-miles per dollar of cost 
are built into the leather by Na- 
ture. Shell horsehide is the only 
leather containing a tough inner 
ply that reinforces the leather as 
steel rods do concrete. And ONLY 
Wolverines have this famous 
extra tough SHELL horsehide 
in both soles and uppers. Next 
time you go to town why not 
visit your Wolverine dealer and 
try on a pair. Then you’ll really 
learn the big difference between 
Wolverine Shell Horsehides and 
ordinary work shoes. 


WOLVERINE SHOE & TANNING CORP., ROCKFORD, MICH. 


SHELL Hi 





ORSEHIDE WORK SHOES 
WOLVERINE HORSEHIDE WORK GLOVES 










TIN 


WOLVERINE 





Look for this sign. 
Wolverine dealers 
display it on their 
doors or in their 
windows. 

































..eHis or Yours? 


This sly prowler has a chicken 
dinner as his objective—maybe 
it’s your chicken dinner. Will his 
cunning and speed outmatch all 
efforts to put an end to his 
thefts? Not if Super-X 22 Long 
Rifle cartridges are relied on to 
protect the flocks. 


The accuracy of Super-X car- 
tridges makes your shots go 


WORLD CHAMPION AMMUNITION 


CARTRIDGES e« 


WHOSE DINNER WILL IT BE 


SHOT SHELLS «| 


























exactly where you aim. Their 
power and speed stop pests in- 
stantly—at long ranges. 


When war conditions permit the 
easing of restrictions on com- 
mercial ammunition, use the 
cartridges that improve your 
shooting and your sport— 
Western Super-X and Xpert 
22’s....Western Cartridge 
Company, East Alton, Illinois, 
Division of Olin Industries, Inc. 












P Shgbtly 
id Larger Than 
7 Actual Size 
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TRAPS AND TARGETS 
























ees. O ‘ y. 
G and you collect right away, 
Bend 6c for SAMPLES worth $1.00 or write for details now. 


CARD COMPANY, 260 ‘Way Street, ELMIRA, N.Y. 





Gave money LARGE 








Worry of . 


FALSE TEET 


Slipping or Irritating? 


Don’t be embarrassed by loose false teeth 
slipping, dropping or wabbling when you eat, 
talk or laugh. Just sprinkle a little FASTEETH 
on your plates. This pleasant powder gives a 
remarkable sense of added comfort and security 
by holding plates more firmly. No gummy, 
gooey, pasty taste or feeling. It’s alkaline 
(non-acid), Get FASTEETH at any drug store. 





¥* Mistakes * 
I Have Made 


The “Mistake” letter printed first each 
month brings the writer a $3 prize, the next 
$2, the next $1.50, and all others $1 each. 


DELAYED SCREENING—Last spring 
our house needed new screening, -but the 
weather stayed cold so long we kept putting 
it off. By the time warm weather came we 
had started making another crop and every- 
body was busy. By May the entire house was 
filled with flies—Mrs. H. M. C., North 
Carolina. 


BIRTH CERTIFICATE—Parents do 
children an injustice unless they see that they 
have birth certificates. A friend had to get a 
birth certificate in order to get a good job 
and there was only one living person who 
could aid her. It took time and expense to 
get it.—Mrs. M. E. W., Texas. 


APPENDICITIS—Our little girl took 
what we thought was colic. We gave a purga- 
tive. The result was a ruptured appendix 
which almost cost her life-——Mrs. H..L. O., 
Mississippi. : 


NO SAVINGS—Steady employment 
and a good salary were our blessings during 
the five years before the last depression, but 
we saved nothing. Then, jobless and with- 
out savings, our family of four was in great 
need and did without absolute necessities— 
because in good times we.had failed to save 
for a rainy day.—Mrs. S. A. S., Mississippi. 


POOR SEED—Last year I planted.four 
short rows of snapbeans with tested, certi- 
fied seed and .11 other rows from beans we 
had saved at home. From the four tows we 
had all we wanted to eat and I canned 67 
quarts for myself and 24 for a neighbor. 
From the other 11 rows we picked only 1% 
bushels. Other people can plant sorry’ seed 
all they please, but not me! If all my seed 
had been good seed, I could have canned 
400 quarts.—V. T., North Carolina. 


QUIT SCHOOL—1 let my 12-year-old 
son talk me into letting him quit school. He is 
17 now and blames me for his failure to get 
an education like other boys, which of course 
has kept him from getting a decent job— 
Mrs. L. C. G., Louisiana. 


NO LEVEL LAND—One of my great- 
est mistakes was that when I became a man 
and started farming for myself I didn’t select 
a reasonably level tract of land to buy. In- 
stead I bought 160 acres without a level 
acre on it. That has worked a hardship on 
me during all the years since.—E. L. B., Ala- 
bama. 


TONSILS—My biggest mistake was 
delaying having my tonsils removed. Now 
my heart is weak.—A. N. V., Kentucky. 





Farm Leaflets 


Weevils in Corn 

Red Squill for Rats 

Fruit Spray Calendar 

Dairy Share Farming 

Warts on Cow’s Teats 

Corn Budworm Control 

Sweet Potatoes on Shares 

Mange and Lice on Hogs 

Three Good Whitewashes 
Vegetable Starter Solutions 
Longer Life for Fence Posts 
Partnerships in Livestock Farming 
African Squash From Planting to Table 





BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 
The Poultry Handbook 25 cents 
The Communjty Handbook.... 25 cents 
Farm Record Book............... 25 cents 


LEAFLETS are 3 cents each. Send 
ill orders to Service Editor, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, at nearest office— 
Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, Raleigh. 
Any one will serve you. 











































What’s a 
Steer Worth? 


GQ OME people say a steer is worth what 

it costs to produce, plus a profit—but 
every business man, whether he be a 
farmer or a merchant, knows that any. 
thing is worth only what somebody will 
pay for it and its cost is a minor factor. 


Do the producers of steers, hogs and 
sheep get the full value of their animals 
when they sell them at the nation’s mar. 
ket places? The answer to that question 
depends on these factors: 


1. How much the consuming public is 
willing to pay for the products which 
are made from the meat animal. 


2. What Portion of the consumer’s dol- 
lar goes back to the producer? 


3. Is the work of converting live animals 
into meat and by-products performed 
efficiently? 


4. How much profit does the packer get? 


Approximately 75% of what packers 
receive for meat and by-products goes 
back to the producers of livestock. 


The efficiency of the packing industry 
is generally recognized and few indus- 
tries are able to maintain themselves on 
as small a portion of their total income 
as is the packing industry. 


Packers’ profits over a long period of 
years have averaged less than two cents 
per dollar of sales and less than 6% 
on capital invested in plants, equip. 
ment, etc. 


The smallness of packers’ profits and 
the large portion of the total revenue 
which goes back to the producers are 
positive evidence that natural laws of 
competition and good business manage- 
ment are operating to make a steer net 
its producer all that the public says it 
is worth. 





ARMOUR and COMPANY 













For Better Stands 
...- Better Yields 
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® “Seed treatment prevents seed de- 
cay and substantially increases pea- 
nut stands,” reports N. C. Agr. Col- 
lege. Tests on 49 farms gave 36% 
more plants from treated seed. Effec- 
tive on seed corn and most vegeta- 
bles. See your dealer or seed treater. 
For free peanut booklet write today: 


DU PONT SEMESAN COMPANY,(inc.) 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 















SEED DISINFECTANTS 


A Treatment for Every Major Crop 
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keep horse at work... 


To cheek fresh bog spavin you must 
catch it at first signs of puffiness, before 
the hock bunch hardens. 

Bog spavin appears as a soft swelling to 
front and inner side of hock joint. When first 
noticed, massage Absorbine on the puffy 
hock to stimulate local circulation. This in- 
creases blood flow in the area and reduces 
swelling. Rub in Absorbine twice daily until 
the swelling goes down. 

Absorbine is not a “‘cure-all,”” but is most 
helpful if used as recommended. A stand-by 
for 50 years, Absorbine is used by many 
experienced horsemen and veterinarians. Es- 
pecially helpful in checking windgall, curb, 
thoroughpin and similar congestive troubles 
and to help prevent them from becoming 
permanent, painful afflictions. Only $2.50 for 
a long-lasting bottle. On sale at all druggists. 

W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


Absorbine 


ii <—. = 








2235 AMAZING 
NEW INVENTION 


CUT 


§ Times as Fast 
At 1-4th the Labor 
5 strokes with LEE'S CORN 
CUTTER finishes an ear of 7 
cornin less than 10 seconds. 4# 









This stew invention enables you to have better 
home-canned” corn—for it removes only the 
tender portion—leaving the tough husks on the 
cobs; cuts, shreds and scrapes in one operatior 

Fits any size corn ears! 

Fist tey your local hardware dealer. Ifhe does not cary 

Lee's'Comn Cutter and Creamer in stock and will not order for 


you, send Post Office Money Order ot check for $1.00 to us 
énd.one will be sent you—Post Paid. 


®.0.8o15871 Lee Manufacturing Co. Dalles, Texas 




































Subscribers are invited to send us jokes 
they like. The one printed first each month 
brings the sender a $3 prize, the next $2, 
the next $1.50, and all others $1 each. 


WILL AND WON’T 
Father—So you let that mule get the best 
of you! Where’s your will power? 
Son—My will power’s all right, Dad—you 
just don’t realize that mule’s “‘won’t” power. 
—Virginia Barringer, North Carolina. 


NEWS FROM WAR FRONTS 

"All those fond of music step two paces 
forward.” sang out the top sergeant. With 
visions of a soft job in the regimental band, 
half a dozen men stepped out. 

Top Sergeant—All right, now, you six 
guys get busy and carry that piano up to. the 
top floor of the officers’ quarters.” —Angeline 
Miska, Texas. 


Nazi Prisoner—When this war’s over I am 
going to take an automobile trip around the 
German Empire. 

American Guard—Swell! And what will 
you do in the afternoon?—Alta Lee Sexton, 
Virginia. 

Sergeant—Don’t you know how to stand 
at attention? 

Soldier (in oversized uniform)—l am stand- 
ing at attention, Sir. It’s my uniform that’s 
at ease-—Mrs. H. D. Guy, Alabama. 


Johnny (running in from play)+—Hey, 
Mom! Did you know the war’s over in Eu- 
rope? 

Mom (all 
you hear it? 

Johnny—Why,.Mom! It’s been over there 
all the time—it ain’t here—Annie R. Wil- 
liams, Mississippi. 


excited) —-No, no—where’d 


Pilot (after crashing in a treetop)—l was 
trying to make a record. 

Farmer—Well, you made it. You're the 
first man | ever saw climb down a tree with- 
out first climbing up it——Roy Kidd,.Ken- 
tucky. 


The class was studying magnetism— 

Top Sergeant—How many natural mag- 
nets are there? 

Recruit (promptly)—Two, Sir. 

Top Sergeant—Name them. 

Recruit—Blondes and Brunettes, Sir.—Doris 
Compton, Virginia. 


Why has the Japanese war policy been like 
a too-short dress? 

The slip they made at Pearl Harbor ts be- 
ginning to show.—Evie Moseley, Alabama. 


NEWS OF COURTSHIP 


Tom—Do you think Ill have much trou- 
ble popping the question? 

Bill—No you'll have more questioning 
the pop.—Hugh W. Phillips, Georgia. 


James—I would like to know how tong 
girls should be courted? 

Frank—The same as short ones.—Cath- 
erine Clark, North Carolina 


Hambone Says— 


By C. L. and J. P. ALLEY, Jr. 
(Released by The Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 
(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Office.) 


Kun’! Bob axe me 

did I think dey’s 
any sho’ way to fig- 
ger out a woman— 
-Nossah! En eben ef 
’*twuz, it wouldn’ 
wu’k no-how!! 


Ole ’oman let me 
know who de boss 
roun heah—but 
W’en she mek ine hang out de 





shucks! 
washin’, dat’s lettin’ ev’rybody else know, 
tool 


*Bout ‘de heavies’ load a man kin tote is a 
chip on he shoulder! 


W’en a man think he got a fool-proof 
game—he a fool—En dat’s de proof! 


Peace don’.come down gn you-——Hit come 
up th’oo youl 


- Some folks gits to de top wid pull, en some 
wid push—But de bestes’ boos’ uv of all is a 





good pat on de back! 
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OHN DEERE power mowers are “tops” among farmers because 
they handle the toughest mowing conditions with ease—give 
more years of mowing service—do a cleaner job of cutting. 


The John Deere fits any tractor with power take-off . . . can be at- 
tached or detached in a few minutes without help. All control levers 
are handy to operator. Its flexible hitch bar and caster wheel permit 
cutter bar to follow the lay of the land. Its high, easy lift, safety slip 
clutch, and safety spring release protect mower from breakage. 
Its welded heavy angle-steel trussed frame—high-grade bearings— 
enclosed drive that runs in oil, and many other quality features as- 
sure long life and low up-keep cost. 

See your John Deere dealer 
| —you may be able to obtain 
| a mower from the limited 
supply available. 


John Deere horse-drawn 
mowers have the same high- 
quality of construction as the 
power mower — rugged —high, 
easy lift—automatically lubri- 
cated enclosed drive — high- 
grade bearings. Long life and 
low upkeep cost are the rule 


with a John Deere. 


JOHN DEERE 


Moline, Illinois 












































Use This Double Protection 
for Better Work! 


Prevent Sore Shoulders: Use Collar Pads to 
make collars fit your horses and mules after 
they have thinned down from heavy work— 
and to absorb sweat and relieve friction 
that causes galled shoulders. 


Stop Collar Choke: Use a col- 
lar pad to prevent collar from 
pressing against your horse's 
windpipe and choking him 
when under heavy load. 
















THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE CO., Greenfield, Ohio 
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Checking One of the Four Horsemen 


@ Of the four horsemen of the apocalypse, ghostly 
scourges who ride together during war, disease has 
always taken a greater toll than battle. This relation- 
ship of disease to war is, among civilians, due primarily 
to malnutrition, as evidenced by the fact that in 1944 
England and America, in the throes of war, had the 
lowest death rates in history, while in starved India 
and the Balkans vast populations were falling prey to 
pestilence. 

Physically fit populations are to be found only where 
there is an adequate food supply. And the basis of an 
adequate food supply is a prosperous livestock industry. 
In every country in which the ranks of veterinarians 
have been unduly depleted, or in which they have been 
prevented from attending to live-stock, large numbers 
of animals, followed by large numbers of people, have 
been wiped out by plague. 

The American veterinary profession, well orgamzed 
for the purpose of keeping livestock healthy, is this 
nation’s first line of defense against both famine and 
pestilence. 











One of a series of educational announcements by 


ALLIED LABORATORIES, INC. 


Operating Sioux City Serum Co., Sioux City, lowa 
Pitman-Moore Co., Indianapolis, Ind Sioux Falls’ Serum Co., Sioux Falls, S$. D. 
Royal Serum Co., Kansas City, Kansas United Serum Co., Kansas City, Kansas 























MAKE HAY THAT KEEPS ITS 
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New IDEA 
RAKES 


New IDEA 
HAYING MACHINES 


Each of these NEW IDEA Haying Machines 

offers built-in features designed to pro- 

duce better hay. The smooth, prompt ac- 

tion of the NEW IDEA Mower lays the 

swaths with speed and ease. The NEW 

IDEA Rake, with its many exclusive 

features, builds tall. fast-drying wind- 

rows that protect both leaves and 

color. The NEW IDEA Loader puts 

these protein-and-vitamin riches 

on the load without loss. Your 

NEW IDEA dealer will explain cs 

the many superior advantages FREE BOOK Describes 
Sein he a chee ek, react gia easing 


. Practical and in- 
NEW IDEA Wagons. someting, AS your Geena 


copy, or write. 
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Tobacco Profits 


(From page 15) should be done 
early so that all the plants will get off 
to an even start. 


Some growers are planning to use 
as much as 1,500 pounds of a 3-9-6 - 
fertilizer plus 200 pounds of a 5-5-20 
topdresser to the acre. This is a 
heavy application, but apparently in 
many cases may be justified under 
present conditions. Again there is a 
limit to which such heavy applica- 
tions can be carried, and all the pre- 
cautions that are known should’ be 
used, both to insure a good stand and 
to get good quality. 


If the fertilizer is ap- 
How Apply plied in the drill and 
Fertilizer well mixed with the 
soil from 10 days to 
two weeks before transplanting, a 
better stand and more uniform 
growth will be secured. If the land 
is listed or bedded and a little grass 
comes up on the bed, a drag harrow 
run over the rows before transplant- 
ing (or better still if a middle-buster 
is put on the row or list with one fur- 
row and then the land rebedded) a 
better stand will be assured. 
Where a topdresser is used or a 
second application of the same fer- 
tilizer as used in the beginning, this 
should be applied at or immediately 
after the first cultivation... There is 
less demand for a second application 
or a topdresser on heavy or clay soils 
than on light, sandy soils, because 
on clay there is less danger of leach- 
ing by heavy rains. 


Cultivation should be 
Cultivate started as soon as plants 
Early have become well estab- 

lished in the soil, and 
continued every week until the to- 
bacco is laid by. It is very important 
to keep the tobacco on a bed at all 
times. If the land is left flat, a heavy 
rain may seriously damage the entire 
crop. A good plan is to take a mid- 
dle-buster or stonewall to the field 
and never leave a field until a fur- 
row has been run in the middle of 
each row (thereby leaving the tobac- 
co at all times on a bed), and open 
up the ends of the rows so water can 
get out. 

Stop cultivating early. If a little 
grass comes in the rows, it will not 
do as much damage as late cultiva- 
tion. A good rule is to finish cultiva- 
tion before topping. 


Seven good rules for 
Seven Good making tobacco pay in 
Rules 1945 may thus be sum- 

marized as follows: 


1. Give seedbeds special attention so that 
plenty of strong plants will be available for 
transplanting. 

2. Get land in fine tilth while it can be 
done cheaply with horses or tractors, before 
applying fertilizer and laying off rows. 

3. Lay off rows, apply fertilizer, and thor- 
oughly mix with soil by running a middle- 
buster or stonewall in furrow before listing or 
bedding—this to be done 10 days or two 
weeks before transplanting. 

4. Open list or bed and then re-bed before 
fransplanting—or use a log or section harrow 
to knock off beds and then transplant. 

5. Use strong uniform-sized plants and 
transplant as early as seasons and plants will 
permit. Set plants 18 to 24 inches on row. 

6. Replant quickly all missing hills—say 
from 5 to 10 days after main planting. 

7. Begin cultivation as soon as plants be- 
come established and continue rapid cultiva- 
tion until the crop is laid py. 





TOBACCO 


Tobacco shore is a heck of a crop— 
Work twelve months and still can’t 
stop— 
You don’t seem ever to get to the end 
Before you have to start all over again. 
Work it all day and cure it all night—. 
And every durn thing must be don 
just right! 
Herbert MacMillan. 








SAVE 


SEED, LABOR 
AND FERTILIZER 
treat cotton seed with 


CERESAN 


REG. U.S. PAT. © 


QUPOND 


SEED DISINFECTANTS 


A Treatment for Every Major Crop 


be | 

1 

1 

I 

Du PontSemesan Co., Wilmington 98, Del, { 
Send free Cotton Seed Treating Chart | 
Name f 
Address { 
State | 
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CERESAN 


Sold by 
WYATT & SONS 
Raleigh, N. C. 


JOB P. 








BN. 4 VITAMINS AND 
ay de masane 


MEAN Exltaz PROFIT 


STRENGTH - STAMINA - POWER 
B-G PLUS 


(Patented vacuum concentrated extract 
from fish) t 
This new and yon product 
resulting from 10 years of cease- 
less research now supplies 
EXTRA TRACE MINERALS & VITAMINS 
in 


POULTRY FEEDS AND CONCENTRATES 
Try your feed dealer or write us direct 


Philip R. Park, Inc. 


* 608 S. Dearborn St, Chicas 








San Pedro, Cal 





SWEAR YOUR OWN SHEEP 
wit STEWAR] fomou 


Get 10% more wool from same sheep or goats with the 
fast, easy-to-use Shearmaster. Removes fleece from 
sheep in a few minutes. No second cuts. Long fibre wool 
grades better—brings more money. Saves time aod 
work. Powerful motor is right inside the ial EAS 
GRIP handle. Professional type Tension - Ru 

ed, built-in durability. Shearmaster, complete wi 

combs and 4 cutters, only $26.95 at your dealers 
Slightly igher west of Denver. Write for new Stewatt 
bulletin, “‘Harvesting the Farm Flock Wool Crop, 
free catalog of Stewart hand-power and electric Clip 
ping and Shearing Machines. Made and guaran 

hicago Flexible Shaft Company, Dept. 19, 
West Roosevelt Road, Chicago 50, Illinois. 

Over Half a Century Making Qualtty Producs 
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Best Genuine Marble and Granite. 
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April Hints on Sheep Growing 


is now time to get ready for 
shearing. Shearing machines and 
hand shears if used should be put in 
order. Shear only in a clean, dry 
place to keep wool dry and dirt out 
of the fleece. Tie each fleece sepa- 
rately. Remove all dung-tags before 
rolling fleece, flesh side out, and tie 
with paper twine only; never with 
sisal twine or wire. Never shear 
sheep when the fleece is wet. 


It pays to provide a 
Creep for creep where lambs can 
Lambs have access,.for ex- 

ample, to a grain mix- 
ture in the proportion of 50 parts 
ground corn, 25 parts wheat bran, 
9 parts ground oats. A “creep” is 
asmall enclosure with one side slat- 
ted up and down with the slats so 
close ewes cannot go through. Feed 
the grain in a trough in this en- 
closure where lambs may go in and 
out at will. Larger and better lambs 
can be made in this way, especially 
if the mothers are not good milkers. 


Phenothiazine to pre- 
Stomach vent stomach worms 
Worms can be given as a 

drench or mixed, one 
part phenothiazine, ten parts pul- 
verized salt, and fed in a covered 
trough where ewes and lambs can 
get to-it at all times. Phenothiazine 
can be bought from feed dealers. Un- 
less lambs are protected from stom- 
ach worms you can’t expect them to 
grow out well. 


All green feed possi- 
Feed Ewes ble should be made 
liberally available for the 
mothers. Early lambs 
are made largely on the mother’s 
milk and unless milk-producing 


By ROBERT S. CURTIS 





feeds are provided, you may expect 
inferior lambs. Keep in mind that 
choice and good lambs are selling at 
very high prices and it will pay to 
have them grown out to the desired 
weight of 80 to 100 pounds when 
from four to five months old. 


Castrate lambs when 
Castration, two or three weeks 
Docking old. Operations will 

be less painful and the 
lambs will overcome the shock and 
grow to much better advantage when 
these operations are performed 
early. Castration, of course, applies 
only to lambs to be sold for slaugh- 
ter. All lambs should be docked— 
male and female. 





Rural Life Sunday, May 6 


RURAL Life Sunday,” which falls 

on May 6 this year, ought to be 
more generally observed in all 
churches. Send three-cent stamp to 
Town and Country Committee, Fed- 
eral Council Churches of Christ, 297 
4th Ave., New York 10, N. Y., for sug- 
gested programs. 








WAR PLANT 


. . . for food production ! 


Milk is tops among all war foods. Nutrition experts have 
done a good job of educating consumers to that fact. One of 
the most popular milk products is Ice Cream—America’s fa- 


vorite dairy food. 


Our service men and women are now enjoying more than 
twice as much Ice Cream as they ate in civilian life. When they 
return to peacetime living we can expect them to want the same 
satisfying quantities of Ice Cream they now eat. 

With wartime limitations removed, then the Ice Cream 
Industry can provide a market for more dairy products to 
meet the” increased demand for Ice Cream. The increased 
consumption of Ice Cream automatically increases the demand 


for milk products. 


The Ice Cream Industry will continue to serve as a “Balance 
Wheel” to provide a better year ’round return for farm milk 
and help stabilize the market during periods of flush milk 


production. 





BARR BUILDING 


THE INFERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF ICE CREAM MANUFACTURERS 


WASHINGTON 6,D. CG. - 
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His Deeds Will Live! 


The record of American farmers during this war 
will live in history. 

Food is a weapon as powerful as tanks, as impor- 
tant as planes, as essential as guns. - Wars just can’t 
be won without adequate food. The hard work, 
unremitting persistency and patriotism of American 
farmers in the face of hardships — shortages of man- 
power, equipment, materials and supplies — has 
kept precious food in the hands of our fighting men. 
They have produced huge quantities of food for 
millions of our Allies. They have fed our millions 
of war workers and others on the home front. 

The Norfolk and Western is proud of the great 
record of American farmers, and the railway is proud 
that it has a substantial part in moving the products 
of American farms. 

But there is still a big job ahead. There must be 
no let up in food production. Working as a team, 
the farmer producing, and the railroads hauling — 
each with the resolute spirit it takes to win a war — 
the mighty weapon of Victory and Freedom — FOOD 
— will not be lacking. 


The specialists of the Agricultural Division 
of the N. & W.’s Industrial and Agricultural 
Department are always available to the farmers 
in N. & W. territory. Write or phone: Indus- 
trial and Agricultural Department, Norfolk 
and Western Railway, Roanoke 17, Va. 


Suv moee war 8OnGE 


RAILWAY 


PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 
























Rich bronze. sepja- 
tone enlargements 
on heavy velvet fin- 
ish paper and hand 
colored in oil. Just 
send your negative 
and 0c for each en- 
largement. 


offered in our previous sales. 


SERVICEABLE AGE 





ORANGE DISTRICT 


Aberdeen-Angus Auction 
Orange, Va., April 16, 1945 


Superior in type and quality to anything 


6 YOUNG BULLS 








WORLD'S LARGEST KODAK 
DEPT. P. F. SAN ANT 


44 FEMALES 
MOSTLY OPEN AND BRED HEIFERS 


Sale sponsored by Virginia Aber- 
deen-Angus Association, whieh will 
also sponsor the Lynchburg District 
Sale at Amherst, Virginia, April 14. 


Write or wire for further details to 
George D. Williams, Sale Mgr. 


SEALSTON, VIRGINIA 





FINISHERS 
‘ONIO, TEXAS 
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Win Sterling Salt Blocks in your 
pasture, you know .your cows not 
only get adequate quantities of this 
all-vital mineral. You can count on 
it, too... they get only top quality as 
well ... in this white gold that’s a 
“must” to successful farming! 

Fifty lb. Sterling Salt Blocks are 
compressed under 600 tons pressure 
from pure granulated salt .. . and 
firmly resist dissolving action. Hand 
grips on the sides further prevent 
moisture accumulation. Each block 


for every farm use 


International Salt Company, Inc., 


Scranton, Pa 
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THAT PAYS OFF 
IN YOUR PASTURE 


has a drilled stake hole . . . placed to 
give a low center of gravity. Plain, 
sulphurized or iodized. 


A WORD FROM YOU'BRINGS THIS 
FREE HANDY FARMERS’ GUIDE— 


Farmers depend on salt in countless ways. 
Send in coupon today for this handsome 
pamphlet that's chock-full of facts on feed- 
ing salt to cattle and all other livestock for 
better health and productivity. Contains 
complete directions, too, for curing meats 
... pickle and sauerkraut recipes... vege- 
table salting...and dozens of helpful house- 
hold hints. No obligation on your part. 


lt Co, 
mn, 
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Read the Ads and keep yourself posted. Write our advertisers for 
catalogs, price lists, etc. You will find them to be reliable. When writ- 


ing them be sure to say: 


“T saw your ad in the Progressive Farmer.” 





pratts ANIMAL REGULATOR 


CONTAINS “TRACE ELEMENTS” AND VITAMIN D...WHETS APPETITE... AIDS DIGESTION 


Hungry crops . . . draining rains . . . eat 
away the “Trace Elements” in your land. 
If your hay, your grain, lack their protec- 
tive power, milk flow . . . reproduction... 
health ... growth... will suffer. 

But, worn-out soil need not wear out 
cows, if you feed Pratts Animal Regulator. 
Famous since granddad was a boy, Pratts 
Animal Regulator restores to the diet all 
“Trace Elements” known as vital. It pre- 
vents ... it cures ... deficiencies of these 
foods Nature uses to keep the cow’s insides 
earning ... to prolong milking life. 


Pratts Animal Regulator gives cows 
three bonus values, too. Under practical 
conditions, it supplies all of the Vitamin D 
cows or calves need to prevent skeletal 
troubles. And, Vitamin D is indispensable 
to cows coming fresh. 


Pratts Animal Regulator whets the ap- 
petite. Helps keep cows eating! Milking! 

Pratts Animal Regulator peps up diges- 
tion. The better the cow, the more she 
needs an active digestion to handle the 
larger amounts of feed she must eat. 


ust 2 tablespoonfuls of Pratts Ani- 
mal Regulator a day gives a cow these 
4 proven aids to bigger dairy profits ... 
at one low cost!” S 

See your dealer. 
Demand Pratts Ani- 
mal Regulator. It’s 
guaranteed to give 
you results or 
money back. If 
dealer cannot sup- 
ply, send coupon 
and $1.00 for trial 
supply sent post- 
pai 


-- 


PRATT FOOD Co. 

| PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 

| 1 enctose $1.00 for which please send me, post- 
paid, your trial package of Pratts Animal Regulator. 


Bee M8, . ee 
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What’s New 


(From page 59) war industries and 
it brings higher prices to farmers. 
“With the supply of cotton as great 
as it is, farmers certainly have no 
particular interest in adding to the 
volume, especially when the war 
need is for oil and feed crops.” 


¢ 

Consideration of 
Dividing the an_ international 
Cotton Market cotton agreement 

to divide the ex- 
port trade among principal produc- 
ing countries is expected to be given 
at a meeting of the International Cot- 
ton Advisory Committee in Washing- 
ton, March 26. 

While the United States has ini- 
tialed an international agreement 
for wheat with Canada, Australia, 
Argentina, and the United King- 
dom, it has not gone into effect be- 
cause of the war. Under the wheat 
agreement, the producing countries 
agree to share the world export trade 
in proportion to their participation 
in the past. But cotton presents a 
more complex problem because of 
the country’s historical dominance of 
the world market. 

Countries to be represented at the 

cotton conference besides the United 
States will be Brazil, Egypt, India, 
Peru, Mexico, Turkey, the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, Russia, and the 
British and French exporting colo- 
nies. 
General Hershey’s 
Jan. 3 directive con- 
cerning the defer- 
ment of farm work- 
ers undoubtedly uncovered quite a 
few draft dodgers. But it has also re- 
sulted in taxing many farm boys who 
had every right to deferment under 
thé Tydings Amendment. 

After so long a time, Congress fin- 
ally got to the bottom of the trouble. 
The Tydings Amendment clearly 
states that if a registrant is “‘neces- 
sary to or regularly engaged in an 
agricultural occupation or endeavor 
essential to the war effort,” he must 
be deferred “until such time as a sat- 
isfactory replacement can be ob- 
tained.” There are no “if’s”’ and 
“and’s” about it. An essential farm 
worker, according tc the law, must 
be deferred regardless of the needs 


Deferment 
for Farmers 


‘of the armed forces. But, by author- 


ity of General Hershey’s directive, 
draft boards assumed the right to de- 
cide whether the registrant was more 
essential to the armed forces or to 
agriculture. 
This year nearly a 
One-Variety fourth of the na- 
Cotton tion’s cotton farm- 
. ers, who _ operate 
about a half of the total cotton acre- 
age, will be members of one-variety 
cotton communities. 

Now beginning its fifteenth year 
of operation, the one-variety pro- 
gram has been outstandingly suc- 
cessful. In 1943 there was a total of 
2,544 standardized one-variety com- 
munities in 77 per cent of the cot- 
ton-producing counties of the coun- 
try with a cooperating membership 
of about 306,000 growers. The acre- 
age planted to approved varieties 
was 40 per cent of the total acreage 
and 43 per cent of the production. 

According to a USDA official, “The 
one-variety communities . .. are 
probably producing the best cotton 
in the world. Standardizing our en- 
tire production on a few of our best 
varieties is a logical future step.” 

The extra cash return received by 
growers in one-variety communities 
in 1943 from larger yields and better 
staple is estimated at nearly $7.50 an 
acre more than they would have re- 
ceived if they had continued to plant 
the varieties formerly grown. This 
tepresents a total additional income 


for one-variety farmers of more than | 


66 million. 


The First Thought 
in BURNS 


FIRST, because it relieves 
pain. 

SECOND, because it is anti- 
septic and fights infection. 


FINALLY, because it pro- 
motes healing, usually 
without a scar. 


In tubes and jars at 
all drug stores. 


A Norwich Product 








. 
In the old days the first news of 
world wide importance was the 
brief dispatch posted on the window 
of the local newspaper office. 


IN 1945, news that is only minutes old is 
brought directly into the 
home by Sentinel Radio 
eye-witness accounts of 
history-making events and 
comments on the news~ 
even Sentinel's own pro 
gram (see. below). 


LATER ...a new Sentinel Radio, greatly 
improved through Sentinel’s wartime & 
perience, will bring startling new clority 
to your favorite programs, with Studie 
Tone in Your Home. 


Sentinel 


Quality Radio Since 1920 


LISTEN, Saturday afternoons at 5:30 EWTto John W. 
noted News Analyst, over the complete NBC network of 142 stations 


SENTINEL RADIO CORPORATION 
2020 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, lilinols 


| 








| GUERNSEY INCOME | 


_ The GUERNSEY Brand and Breed 
is the farmer’s assurance of future income. 
““How The American Guernsey Cattle Club 
To Make Rreoting Fascinating and : 
This valuable FREE booklet will pay you 
dends. Send Now! 

THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE 

270 Grove Street, Peterborough, New 
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The Next 30 


in the GARDEN 


URING AprillI 
[) piant any of 
the tender vegeta- 
ples, such as beans, . 
squash, ete., with 
the exception of 
peppers and egg- 
plants. I do not 
put these in until 
the ground has be- 
come quite warm, 
as they cannot well 
stand even cool 
nights. Of course, 
these can now be 
planted in the low- 
er South, but early 
May is early enough 
in the middle and 
upper South. 

I want to get in 
my first planting of 
sweet corn in late March if weather 
is suitable, but certainly not later 
than the first half of April, and fol- 
low with a second planting in two or 
three weeks. These 
early plantings are 
not damaged by the 
earworm nearly so 
much as later 
planting. 

When weather 
conditions prevent 
me from planting 
during late Febru- 
ary or March such 
vegetables as beets, radishes, car- 
rots, spinach, cabbage, and broccoli, 
I put them in in April. About this 
time I plant tomato seed in beds to 
produce plants for the second setting 
of this crop. 






Mr. Niven 


Plant Often Many of us make the 

mistake of planting 
too much at one time and not often 
enough. It is far better to plant one 
row of beans now and another two 
weeks later than to plant two rows 
now. Only by following this plan 
may we have a continuous supply 
rather than too much for awhile and 
then none. 
Collards While the collard reaches 
its perfection after freez- 
ing weather, more and more folks 
like them for spring and early sum- 
mer use. For such use, plant seed 
thinly in drill now. For first mess, 
use the thinnings. For second mess, 
thin a little more and keep this up 
until all are used. 


Between Trees It is all right to 

grow between 
young fruit trees for the first year 
lo three years some of the low-grow- 
Ing crops, such as vegetables, pro- 
vided plenty of plant food is given 
for both the trees and crops. Never 
plant corn or other tall-growing 
Plants, and utilize 


Looks like a nice showing in their Victory Garden. 


Days 8% 


L. A. NIVEN 





Sweet Corn I plant sweet corn in 
rows three and a half 
feet wide, plant one grain each 12 
inches, and cut out every other hill 
if full stand is obtained. If ground 
is not quite fertile, some more space 
will be needed. I give a sidedress- 
ing of nitrate of soda when it is about 
knee high or 40 to 45 days after 
planting. I never pull off any suck- 
ers, as these will produce ears also. 
Those who have depended on field 
varieties of corn for roasting ears 
should not wait longer to produce 
some of this superior eating corn. 


Summer Greens While greens 

are not as much 
liked for summer as in fall, winter, 
and spring, there are times when the 
summer types will come in handy. 
Of this type of greens Tampala, 
Swiss chard, and New Zealand spin- 
ach are probably the leaders. Now 
is the time to plant them. No one 
of them is a true spinach but they 
serve the same purpose in summer 
as spinach in fall, winter, and spring. 
Soak New Zealand spinach seed in 
warm water overnight before plant- 
ing as the seed coat is quite hard. 
These seed may be had from most 
seed houses, and the Tampala is car- 
ried by some. A postal card to us will 
bring information as to where the 
latter seed may be found if your 
own seedsman does not have them. 


Fight Insects It is frequently as 

easy or easier to 
grow vegetables than it is to prevent 
insects from destroying them. How- 
ever, this is not too difficult a job if 
we are ready for them and start in 
time. For this reason no gardener 
is properly equipped if he doesn’t 
have on hand a supply of the right 
kind of poison and hand dust gun. 
The illustration shows 14 of the most 
harmful garden insect pests. To 
control them, keep (See page 66) 


—Louisiana Experiment Station Chart. 





for these inter- 
ffops no more than 
WWo-thirds to one- 

of the space, 
depending on the 
size of the trees. 


Neve APHID BEAN BEETLE “BEETIE® CUTWORM BEETLE 
r try to grow 
, tomatoes, etc., : ; 
it the shade. Beans Y. f 
stown in such places | Y 
Wually shed their 5 / 
°SSoms when ite hae STRIPED 
sown, and the to- BeeTLE  ““Yeerre™ LEAPHOPPER BEETLE 
develop a 


poor set of fruit. 
tight is essential 
%" most types of 
Vegetables’ for the Worm: 
fruit to set properly. | * 
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wien Aghways are Pfabpy ways AGAIN 


When a fellow puts his uniform in mothballs and slips on 
those loose, easy civvies . . . that’s comfort. 


When he and the lady he loves discover a velvet bank over- 
looking a river that runs all silver in the sunset—a place to 
dream those old happy dreams. . . that’s Heaven! 


Hard months of war may lie ahead but, with final victory, 
Greyhound intends to help make a lot of those dreams come 
true for a lot of fighters—both in and out of uniform. 


Today it must be all hard work and sacrifice if we're to win 
the last tough battle, whether that means firing a rifle, 
working a farm, or carrying wartime manpower. 


Then, in that good tomorrow, the great highways of America 
will re-introduce us all to the land we love. Let’s speed that day! 


SUPER-COACHES LIKE THIS ONE 
will roll along the highways of America in 
the good daysto come. Greyhound will again 
pioneer in their design and operation—and 
that means tops in comfort, scenic enjoyment. 
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War or Peace 


THE WORLD 
WORKS IN 


CHOWN 
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The only overalls 
certified by the 
United States Testing Co. 
SANFORIZED SHRUNK* 







cS pees Soro 
CROWN-HEADLIGHT 
OVERALLS - COATS 
SHIRTS + TROUSERS + JACKETS + ONE-PIECE SUITS 
CINCINNATI ¢ SAN FRANCISCO « CHICAGO « ST.LOUIS « NEW YORK 
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Advertised Products Are Usually the Cheapest—The price is often 
a little higher, but the difference in price is accounted for by the 
difference in quality. The quality of the advertised trademarked 
brand can be trusted. 


fordhookL42 


THE NEW 
LIMA BEAN 



















Flach 


THE NEW 
MARIGOLD 


CATALOG 
IS. CHOCK FULL OF GOOD THINGS 


‘ The new 1945 All-America Selections 
top winners; the colorful Flash Marigold, 
the finest quality, big, fat Lima Bean now 
adapted to the South. 

Improved strains of the best of Every- 
thing that Grows in seeds, plants and 
bulbs for the South—fresh, tested and 
dated seeds direct from Hastings’—the 
kind it pays to plant, 


Ask for the big new 1945 Gar. 
den Guide Catalog. Needed the 
year ‘round where planting is 
done. It makes gardening easy. 
A postcard request will do! 


H.G.HASTINGS CO. 


The Souths Seedsmen 
119C HASTINGS AVE., ATLANTA 2, GA; 





SEEOS 
SEND FORIT 






















The Next 30 Days in the Garden 


(From page 65) on hand and 
ready for use some rotenone dust, 
cryolite, arsenate of lead dust, and 
nicotine sulphate dust. These may 
be obtained from all seed houses and 
many general merchandise stores. 
Directions are on containers. 


Late Cabbage I make a late set- 

ting of cabbage in 
April to prolong the season. These 
late set ones are bothered more by 
worms than those set early, but these 
can be controlled by the proper 
poisoning. 


Peas and Beans Because they are 

: high in food val- 
ue and tasty, I try to make two plant- 
ings of table peas and one of edible 
soybeans. No home garden is com- 
plete without them. I prefer the 
Black-eye and Brown Crowder peas, 
making the first planting in- late 
April or early May and another the 
latter part of June. One planting of 
the edible soybeans, made at same 
time as the peas, is sufficient, but 
plant some of both early and late- 
maturing varieties of these. Bansei 
is early maturing; Nanda, Rokusun, 
and Jogun midseason; and Seminole 
late. There are other good varieties. 


When tying 
up pole beans 
keep in mind that they climb from 
left to right. Even if you start them 
the wrong way, they will ultimately 
right themselves. If stakes are set 
before they start running, they will 
take care of themselves. 


Keep Them Growing Only rapid 
growing 


Way of Vines 


vegetables are best in quality as well . 


as in quantity. To bring this about, 
apply a pound of nitrate of soda as 
a sidedressing to each 100 feet of 
row of vegetables, now growing, that 


This and That 


T° keep pickleworm out of cucum- 
bers and cantaluures dust once 
every five to eight days from the 
time they begin to run until about 
grown. Use rotenone or cryolite. 


2. To aid young carrots in pushing 
through the ground, sow a mixture 
of carrot and radish seed. The same 
method will help with other slow- 
germinating seed, suck as parsnips, 
oyster plant, or salsify. 


3. Plant sweet and hot peppers on 
opposite sides of the garden. If 
planted in the same row or ciose to- 
gether, all of them may be hot. 


4. Plant a row or bed of a mix- 
ture of mustard, Seven Top turnip, 
Dwarf Essex rape, collards, and kale 
for an excellent tasting greens miz- 
ture. The flavor is different. 


5. To avoid too muck: vine growth 
and too few potatoes, avoid plant- 
ing sweet potatoes on rich garden 
soil or where a heavy crop of leg- 
umes has been turned under. 


6. When asparagus cutting is dis- 
continued, give a heavy application 


are not dark green in color and grow. 
ing vigorously. Repeat in two or 
three weeks. Avoid, however, giy. 
ing too much nitrogen to such crops 
as ~omatoes and sweet potatoes, as 
this usually brings about too much 
vine and not enough fruit or tubers, 

When thinning such leafy vegeta- 
bles as turnips, beets, Kale, rape, 
etc., use the tops for greens, or some 
of the beet plants may be set in 
rows three or four inches apart if 
more are desired. 


When to Cultivate Cultivate 

vegetables 
just -often enough to keep down 
weeds and grass to prevent a crust 
forming, but never when too wet for 
stirring the soil. Also never culti- 
vate when the plants are wet with 
dew or rain, as this is an excellent 
method of spreading certain diseases 
and otherwise injuring the plants. 


Pack Seed Hurry up germination 

of seed by practicing 
the following method: Open up 
trench, drop or sow the seed, cover 
with soil, and walk down row to pack 
it. Then pull a little more soil on 
row. Smooth off with a rake. 


Getting a Stand “Here is my 

method of being 
sure to get a good stand of water. 
melons,” writes D. E. Wyatt, Stanly 
County, N.C. “I put old newspapers 
or sheets of magazines on top of my 
watermelon hills after I plant the 
seed. In case of a hard rain these 
will keep the ground from baking, 
and if it does not rain and is dry they 
keep the ground from drying out, 
and the seed will come up much bet- 
ter. I remove the papers when the 
seed begin to come through the 
ground. This plan has helped me and 
I hope it will help others.” 


for Gardeners 


of manure and commercial fertilizer. 
Let the stalks grow until fall. 


7. To produce onion sets sow 
onion seed very thick now in rows 
15 to 18 inches wide and on ground 
that is only reasonably fertile. Do 
not fertilize, as this would cause them 
tc grow too large for sets. 


8. To obtain good quality and 
quick growth, do not allow plants 
to be too thick in the row. 


9. As soon as one crop of vegeta- 
bles is harvested, break the ground 
again, apply more fertilizer, and 
plant to some other vegetable. 


10. For best results with this some- 
what new but delicious vegetable, 
African squash, C. L. Isbell of the 
Alabama Experiment Station recom: 
mends the following procedure: 


The African squash may be grown on 4 
limited area by planting in a fertile moist 
spot and training the vines on a trellis of 
encouraging them to droop over fences, strong 
hedges, or low building, or training in some 
other way to provide for the vines and leaves 
to be well exposed to the sun. Allow the 
vines to touch the ground at several points 
and produce roots. 





THE CRY OF STARVED LAND 
By Truletta Fern Young 


How long, oh, how long will my cry for sustenance of life 

Go unheeded—how long will I be denied what is justly my own? 

Full many a year have I lain starving in the midst of plenty, 

Yet no hand has offered food to appease my deadly hunger— 

No gracious legume starts tides of life flowing in my veins; 

No kindly terrace stops gall and gully wounds, made by unthinking men. 
But instead men are taking—always taking, with no return— 

Until my pitifully meager harvest brings to me only shame— 

A shame which grows more bitter still when I recall 


Earth’s bountiful fruits once nurtured én 


’ 


my breast. 
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ENNESSEE Basic Sxac helps re- 
a aol starved soils. Its lime 
neutralizes acids and sweetens the 
soil. The phosphorous it contains 
stimulates quick, full growth of soy- 
beans, cowpeas or other nitrogen 
fixing legumes. Whether such crops 
are grown for market, for forage or 
to plow under, you will get a bigger, 
healthier growth if you use Basic 
Slag. 

Tennessee Basic Slag saves you 
time and labor, too. After the seed 
is inoculated, it can be mixed with 
Basic Slag and all put out at the 
same time. Such a saving is an im- 
portant consideration in these days 
of manpower shortages. 

Farmers all through the South 
have testified that Tennessee Basic 
Slag and legumes are the ideal com- 
bination to improve land and increase 
crops at low cost. 

See your local dealer for Tennes- 
see Basic Slag. We are supplying him 
as rapidly“as possible under present 
conditions. 


Ambon 


Ask your dealer, or write 
us for free, illustrated book 
that tells how to improve 
your soils with Tennesece 
Basic oing. 





TENNESSEE COAL, IRON 
& RAILROAD COMPANY 
Birmingham, Alabama 


TENNESSEE 
BASIC SLAG 








KILLED SURE 


.. this easy way ! 


Qnply CARBOLINEUM 
once a year in poultry house to 
kill and keep out Mites, Blue Bugs, etc 
Presery van ite fr 45 7 








America’s Fastest Growing Dairy Breed 
LARGEST PRODUCERS OF 4% MILK 


Pertect Udders — Ideal Type — Best of Grazers 
Weite for literature and list of breeders acer you wih stoch for sale 


AYRSHIRE BREEDERS ASS'N, 25 Center St., Branden, Vi. 


OD AGENTS wuz 


EXCELLENT PROFITS golties Flavorings, 
Dessert Rowden, househol ig and wilet 


articles a tremendous ~t 4 Business 
Getting Sines and Combination Deals. BIG 
tfit 


Sample Ou Off suaR name ick. 
HO-RO-CO Dea Dedier, St. Ky Mo 


In Wartime Money Bears the Brunt! 
Send Fighting Dollars to the Front! 
Buy War Bonds and Stamps! 

























Interest Grows in 
Corn Campaign 


By A. B. BRYAN 
Agricultural Editor, Clemson College, S, C. 


ALL over the Carolinas corn grow- 

ers are getting stirred up about 
The Progressive Farmer’s “50 
Bushels Per Acre Average” cam- 
paign and studying how other farm- 
ers make big yields. 

With the county averaging only 16 
bushels per acre, the Greenville, S. 
C., Kiwanis Club last year sponsored 
a yellow corn-growing contest for the 
third time. All 20 farmers entering 
the contest averagec 59 bushels per 
acre—nearly four times tge county 
average. H. G. Barton, high man, 


made 88.1 bushels; M. C. Donnan, 
83.6; M. C. King, 82.7; Jimmy Berry, 
78.6. (Mr. Donnan is president of the 
North Greenville Junior College and 
Jimmy is a 4-H club boy.) 


BU. PER ACRE 





H.G. BARTON .._% 


AVERAGE OF ALL 
CONTESTANTS .._. & 


AVERAGE OF ALL 
FARMERS IN COUNTY -___ 


How were these yields produced 
in a county with a 16-bushel average? 
The answer is that contestants used 
new, up-to-date methods while the 
average grower still uses old meth- 
ods, once the best that were known 
but not now. These prize winners 
used fertile bottomland, prepared it 
well, fertilized liberally, used pure- 
bred seed, and cultivated properly. 

Barton used 400 pounds 3-9-6 fer- 
tilizer per acre and topdressed with 
200 pounds nitrate soda, using Funk’s 
Hybrid seed_on rich bottomland. 
Donnan used 1,000 pounds fertilizer 
(probably more than the corn could 
use in view of other limiting factors) 
and 200 pounds topdresser, with 
Mills Yellow seed on the college 
farm, proving to be a practical doer 
as well as teacher. Jimmy Berry used 
only 200 pounds 4-10-44 and 150 
pounds nitrate of soda per acre. 

County Agent Bill Gray says he 
and the good farmers are ashamed 
of the county’s 16-bushel average 
yield but he’s proud of the fine 
effects already in evidence from this 
contest. If 20 farmers can average 
59 bushels per acre at economical 
cost per bushel, why should the sev- 
eral thousand farmers of the county 
continue to average only 16 bushels 
per acre at uneconomical cost per 
bushel? They shouldn’t and won’t! 








i16. 





1945 Fertilizer Program 


(From page 19) quality. The usua! 
recommendation is 300 to 500 pounds 
of 2-12-12 or 0-12-12 to the acre. 
Where the crop follows legumes, the 
most satisfactory fertilizer is 0-12-12; 
but where no legume is plowed un- 
der the 2-12-12 gives better results. 

Fertilizers should nevcr be ap- 
plied in direct contact with peanut 
seed, as poor germination ‘is almost 
sure to be the result. If no machine 
is available to apply the fertilizer in 
bands to the side of the seed, ‘it is 
best to apply the fertilizer co the soil 
on top of the row just as the plants 
begin to come up. 


Alfalfa Since alfalfa stands are 

expected to stay down 
thiee or more years, heavy fertiliza- 
tion is in order. Our best results 
have been obtained where 400 
pounds of 0-14-7 or 0-12-12 is plowed 
or disked under in preparation of the 
soil, and 400 to 600 pounds of 2-12-12 
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Like growing dollars! Because every WOOD'S 
- seed that goes into the ground is dependable — 
worthy of the part it will play in helping you 
to realize a handsome return from your farm 
investment. Put your trust in WOOD'S Tested 
Seeds — for consistently higher yields! 


LEADING HEADQUARTERS FOR: 


Lespedeza ¢ Crotalaria 
Hybrid and Open Pollinated Corn 
Wood's No. 23 and Sweet Sudan Grass 
Onion Sets ¢ Seed Potatoes + Oats 


We carry the Most Complete Line of 
Field and Garden Seeds in the South 


See your local dealer or write for free copy of WOOD'S 


CROP SPECIAL giving complete prices on seeds for your 
form and garden 
~ 


P TW.WOOD & SONS 


ae ee - e.g wece #8 1 8B 

















fertilizer is applied at seeding time. 








oo Machinery 


Ever since the early 1850’s, Frick machinery has 
been a favorite with farmers and sawmill men alike. 
Today this superior line of q ineludes Frick 
threshers, peanut pickers, sawmills and engines; 
Minneapolis-Moline tractors, combines, power units 
and implements; Fox pick-up cutters and silo fillers; 
Bear Cat feed mills; and Rosenthal husker-shredders. 


Keep in touch with your nearest Frick Branch or 
Dealer; they can help solve your equipment problems 
—as they did your grandfather’s! ‘ 





BRANCHES 
Virginia 
Va. 





FRICK PEANUT PICKER 
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In your case it may not be as much...or it may be more than 
$2,000. 

The point is that through needless rust and wear, an 
average farmer who operates a tractor and owns an average 
amount of tractor-drawn equipment can lose about half the 
money he invested. A $2,000 loss on the average. 

His equipment should last twice as long with the best of 
care. And the best of care is easy to get. Take your Moldboard 
Plow, for instance: 











PROTECT DISK AND WHEEL 
BEARINGS! When in use 
apply Essoleum Chassis 
Lubricant daily— flushes 
out yesterday’s dirt; lu- 
bricates for today. Use # 


stop rust? Regularly, 
brush unpainted surfaces 
clean of dirt, coat with 
Esso Farm Rust Pre- 
ventive. Bright and rust 
free, they'll last longer, 
work better! 




























SAVE THAT EQUIPMENT Equipment manufacturers report new 
equipment will be increasingly hard to get. It’s just good sense 
to take care of what you have! 











To help make all your farm equipment last longer...use 
the products of the world’s leading petroleum research. 
You'll discover a great difference. Try Essolube Motor Oil 
in the crankcase of your truck, car, tractor. Insist on Esso 
Marketers Kerosene for your range, space heater, brooder, 


and water heater. 
7 


care saves wear...save that equipment 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY 











Future Leaders 


E Southern States may become 

the future area for New Hamp- 
shire and Rhode Island Red breed- 
ing stock for as is shown by the 1945 
list of R. O. P. breeders, published by 
USDA.., 44 per cent of the New Hamp- 
shire and 35 per cent of the Rhode 
Island Red R.O.P. breeders are locat- 
ed in the Southern States. These two 
breeds are exceptionally popular in 
the South and apparently Southern 
breeders are going to specialize in 
these breeds. Can they manage to 
remove the New England states, 
where these breeds originated, from 
the throne? Time will tell. 


Stopping Egg Eating 
A SIMPLE, authoritative poultry 

book, “A Basic Chicken Guide,” 
by Roy E. Jones is very well written, 
nicely organized, and complete. As 
an example, Professor Jones has the 
following about egg eating: “The 
habit is sometimes due to careless- 
ness, inadequate equipment, or 
rations.” The following control 
practices are suggested: 


1. Wire dropboards or pits to prevent hens 
from eating eggs dropped at night. 

2. Watch the flock, identify and remove 
guilty individuals if possible. 

3. Prevent floor eggs by catching and plac- 
ing floor layers in the nest. 

4. Place a few China eggs on the floor. 
Hens soon become discouraged after ‘trying 
to break them. 

5. Replenish nesting material frequently to 
avoid broken eggs. Gather eggs often. 

6. Move the lighting board out one foot 
from the front of the nest. 

7. Use a heavy cloth curtain in front of 
each nest with a slit in the center for the 
hen to enter. 

8. Remove the sharp tip of the hen’s upper 
beak with a jackknife, with an electric de- 
beaker, or a hot soldering iron. All hens not 
the flock must be treated if this is to be 
effective. 

9. Feed grain in the litter. 
clean and dry. 

10. Keep mash before the hens. 
adequate hopper space. 


By way of criticism, I don’t be- 
lieve the directions for barbecue 


Keep litter 


Provide 


chicken are so good. Perhaps this’ 


Yankee will have to visit the South 
to improve on this part of the book. 


High Egg Records 


THE all-time high egg records for 
the common breeds of chickens 
as shown by official tests are: 


Breed Eggs Points* Year 
Rhode Island Reds 351 386 1943 
White Leghorns 343 376 1941 
New Hampshires 339 371 1943 
Barred Plymouth Rocks 338 369 - 1944 
White Plymouth Rocks 326 355 1944 


* One 2-ounce egg is equal to one point; 
smaller eggs less and larger ones more. 

Owners—E. B. Parmenter, Mass., Rhode 
Island Reds; W. A. Seidel, Tex., White Leg- 
horns; Irving Kauder, N. Y., New Hamp- 
shires; Harco Orchards, Mass., Barred Rocks; 
Colonial Poultry Farms, Mo., White Rocks. 


Turkey Eggs and Poults 


‘THE cost of producing turkey 
hatching eggs and poults was 
studied in 1943 on 169 turkey farms 
in Washington by the Washing- 
ton Experiment Station. The av- 
erage cost of producing hatch- 
ing eggs was found to be 16% 
cents each and saleable poults 
38% cents each. The egg costs in- 
cluded: feed 5.6 cents, labor 4.3, de- 
preciation, death loss, and interest 
on breeders 5.2 cents, other expense 
0.8, and turkey buildings and equip- 
ment 0.6. Feed consumption, egg 
production, and costs were closely 
related to the size of turkey breeding 
flocks. As the size of flocks increas- 
ed, less feed and labor were required 
for each breeder. More eggs and 
poults were produced at lower costs. 
D. F. King. 





PENOVOXIL 
SAVES CALVES 


FROM WHITE SCOURS 
AT A TRIFLING COST 





Now you can 
control white 
scours, infec. 
tious diarrhea, or 
calf enteritis, 
and do it simply 
and inexpensive. 
ly with Penovox. 
il* Squibb. 


Penovoxil is offered in capsule form, 
It is easy to administer, trifling in 
cost. Take no chances. Give each new- 
born calf three capsules orally—one 
every eight hours—as a preventive. If 
infection is present use two Peno- 
voxil capsules three times a day for 
two to five days. 





Penovoxil Capsules are inexpensive= 
one package of twelve capsules $1.00 
“bottles of one hundred $6.50. Get 
your supply from your local druggist, 
If unavailable send check or money 
order for direct shipment, prepaid, 
giving name of your druggist. 


“FoR FREE BOOKLET, Saving Calves from 
White Scours, address Dept. PFP-4, 
E. R. Squibb & Sons, Veterinary and Ani- 
mal Feeding Products Division, 745 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

* Penovoxil is a trademark of E. R. Squibb & Sons 
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Danger of Disease 
Among Baby Chicks 


Success in raising Baby Chicks depends 
largely upon proper care and management. 
Readers are warned to exercise every sanitary 
precaution and beware of infection in the drink- 
ing water. Baby Chicks must have a generous 
supply of pure water. Drinking vessels harbor 
germs. Drinking water often becomes infected 
with disease germs and may spread disease 
through your flock before you are aware. Use 
preventive methods—use Walko Tablets. For 
over forty years thousands of poultry raisers 
have depended upon them. You, too, can rely 
on Walko Tablets as a valuable antiseptic to aid 
in preventing the spread of disease through con- 
taminated drinking water. 





Remarkable Results Raising 
Baby Chicks 


“Gentlemen: I have been using: Walko Tab 
lets for 35 years with splendid results. I would 
not think of trying to raise Baby Chicks without 
them. I also use them for my grown birds witb 
the same satisfaction.” Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw, 
Diagonal, Iowa. 


You Run No Risk 


Buy a package of Walko Tablets today at your 
druggist or poultry supply dealer. Use them in 
the drinking water to aid in preventing the 
spread of disease through contaminated watet. 
Satisfy yourself as have thousands of others who 
depend upon Walko Tablets year after year in 
raising their baby chicks. You buy Walko Tablets 
at our risk. We guarantee to refund your money 
promptly if you are not entirely satisfied with 
results. The Waterloo Savings Bank, the oldest 
and strongest bank in Waterloo, Iowa, stand 
back of our guarantee. Sent direct’ postpaid if 
your dealer cannot supply you. Price 50c, $1.00, 
$2.50 and $4.00. 


Walker Remedy Company 
Dept. 294, Waterloo, lowa 








TOMBS 





30 in. High; 
Monuments of enduri 
Satisfaction guaran 
Catalog. 


SOUTHERN ART STONE CO. Max 
21244 Piedmont Road Atlanta, Georgia 


; 20 in. Wide; 8 in. 
beauty. Lettered. 
Write for FREE i 
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ee HEN you 
buy your 
chicks, start sell- 
ing your hens,” is 
a slogan that is 
worth while 
heeding. The hen 
that lays is the 
hen that pays. 
Systematic cull 
ing and market- 
ing of nonlayers 
is the quickest 
way of reducing costs. Practically all 
hens lay some eggs in the spring. 
Now is the time of the year when 
the worst culls are easily detected. 
Busy hens are usually the best lay- 

ers. Laying hens 
i 


By D. 


are the first off the eng 
roosts in the morn- 
ing and the last to 
go to the roosts at 
night. No serious 
mistake will be 
made in culling the 
hens that fail to 
leave the roosts 
early each morn- 
ing. Systematic culling not only 
saves feed, but brings better returns 
for the culls than waiting to sell the 
whole flock at one time. 





Dr. King 


A new, easy way 
to preserve fresh 
‘eggs has been dis- 
covered by Prof. 
A. L. Romanoff of the poultry depart- 
ment of Cornell University. 

He simply immerses the eggs in 
boiling water for five seconds, air- 
cools them, and then stores them in 
the refrigerator. They’ll retain their 
natural appearance, flavor, and beat- 
ing and cooking qualities for at least 
a year. 

Prof. Romanoff says the method 
may appeal to housewives because 
no elaborate equipment is needed 
and it is easy and clean. The method 
may also interest commercial cold 
storage plants, for present methods 
of egg preservation are effective for 
only about six months. 

Comparing the eggs treated by the 
new method with untreated ones, 
both kept in the refrigerator, Prof. 
Romanoff found that at the end of 
12 months the treated eggs were 
equivalent in qualities to untreated 
ones at three months. 

He also discovered that this flash 
heat treatment would aid in preserv- 
ing eggs kept at 100m temperature 
but not as well as when they are kept 
at refrigerator temperature. 


New Way to 
Preserve Eggs 


If an emer- 
Emergency Mash gency should 
Substitutes arise ‘and you 
would run out 
of laying mash, what would happen 
to egg production and what could be 
done about it? If scratch grain only 
is fed, the birds would eat more 
than usual but not enough to make 
up for the mash. If a substitute mash 
composed of ground grains or cereal 
byproducts is fed, food consump- 
tion could be maintained but there 
would still be a lack of protein. 
_ Dr. G. F. Heuser, Cornell Univers- 
ity, has tried various things under 
Similar conditions and here is his an- 
swer. If the nash is missing for 
only a few days, the drop in produc- 
tion will probably not be great. If 
Mash is not fed for 10 days to two 
Weeks, then a considerable drop in 
gg production can be expected. In 
oe trial at Cornell in which grain 
only was fed for 10 days, a drop of 25 
Per cent in production followed in 
about a week. In a trial in which a 
mixture of ground grains and wheat 
roducts was fed for two weeks in 
Place of the regular mash, a drop of 
5 to 20 per cent in production was ex- 
Perienced..In both eases production 
Was normal again in about three to 
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YARD 


Poultryman, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


OUND My, 


four weeks after 
the regular mash 
was again fed. 


The heavier the 
production at the 
time the laying 
mash is discon- 
tinued the great- 
er the drop is 
likely to be. Also 
the longer the 
birds are de- 
prived of the lay- 
in z mash the greater will be the total 
loss in production. Feed -ground 
grains with or without wheat by- 
products in addition to grain. If pos- 
sible, include some prctein concen- 
trate or give skimmilk. Use any 
means, such as wet mash, to main- 
tain feed consumption. 


F. KING 


Half a million 
American hens are 
now laying eggs to 
be “half-hatched” 
for conversion into vaccines to fight 
typhus and influenza. The current 
Du Pont “Poultry Comment” says 
owners of these especially selected 
birds get 15 cents a dozen more than 
for ordinary eggs because of numer- 
ous, exacting requirements. For in- 
stance, only white eggs are used, 
thus making detection of contami- 
nating dirt on the shells easier. Also, 
to promote essential cleanliness and 
reduce nest breakage, eggs are col- 
lected oftener for shipment in trucks 
heated to incubation temperature. 


Eggs Used 
for Vaccines 


Differences of 
Electric Lamps opinion in regard 
for Brooders to the correct lo- 

cation of lamps in 
the electric lamp type of chick brood- 
er prompted a study by the N. Y. 
State College of Agriculture to de- 
termine the best angle, number, lo- 
cation, and control of lamps under 
a brooder. 

Among the results reported by 
Prof. F. B. Wright are: The best 
angle for the lamps was 12 to 20 de- 
grees below the horizontal; four 
lamps of 150 watts each and one on 
each of the four sides, gave a better 
distribution of chicks than did two 
lamps of larger wattage on opposite 
sides; it made little difference 
whether the lamps were staggered on 
opposite sides or were set directly 
opposite each other; more uniform 
temperature resulted and electricity 
was saved the first two weeks of 
brooding when half the wattage was 
thermostatically controlled instead 
of having all four lamps on con- 
tinuously; reflector heat lamps pro- 
duced better results than reflector 
flood or reflector drying lamps; and 
small cone or pyramid, single-lamp 
brooders showed promise for brood- 
ing chicks of 100 birds or less. 


The double yolk 
egg is the result 
of two yolks 
maturing at one 
time. This happens rather often 
among young pullets just starting to 
lay. Such eggs very rarely ever hatch 
normal chicks. Real tiny eggs are 
often believed to be a sign that a hen 
is just starting or stopping produc- 
tion. This is not necessarily true. 
Such eggs are caused by a small 
particle of tissue becoming loose in 
the upper end of the egg tube and as 
this particle passes down the tube 
the hen puts some white and a shell 
on it just as she would a normal yolk. 

Egg within an egg is caused by a 
hen ready to lay being frightened so 
that egg goes back up the egg. tube. 
When hen is normal again this whole 
egg passes down the tube, gathering 
more white and another shell. 

Eggs with colored yolks can be 
produced by feeding hens certain 
colored dyes that will dissolve in fat 
or oil. 


Causes of 
Abnormal Eggs 





Millions of sportsmen want their sons 
to follow their footsteps—to know the 
joys of shooting for sport—to choose a 
Winchester as a lifetime shooting com- 
panion. Safe, sturdy Winchester guns 
retain their superb accuracy through- 
out the years. 

Marksmanship is one of America’s 
prized traditions. It has helped our 
fighting men in this war, as in others. 
Many are the battle-front stories of 
men saving themselves and their com- 
rades by expert rifle shooting—stories 
that often reveal early training with 
Winchester 22 caliber rifles. 

Your choice when sporting arms are 
againavailableshould bea Winchester, 
and ammunition that bears that 


WINCHESTER 
Model 61 Repeater 
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famous name, because in every way 
Winchester ammunition matches the 
superior shooting qualities of Win- 
chester rifles and shotguns.... 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New 
Haven, Conn., Division of Olin 
Industries, Inc. 















OUTSTANDING FEATURES 

Hammerless slide action. Fast, sure and simple. Sturdy breech 
construction, assuring safety with high-power 22’s. Winches- 
ter-Proof steel barrel. Winchester precision workmanship, 


WINCHESTER 


RIFLES «+ SHOTGUNS -« 


CARTRIDGES « 


SHOTSHELLS 


FLASHLIGHTS + BATTERIES + RADIATOR TUBES ~ ROLLER SKATES 





Cole 





Labor-Saving 
Crop-Making 


Seed Planters and Fertilizer Distributors 


The Cole Plain 


View and Cole 


Cotton Combination Planters 
Are the Most Accurate Seed Droppers on Earth 







Cut-off. Has 


Cele No. 40 plants 
cotton seed elther 
in Hill or Drill. 
Guaranteed te 
mever miss. Made 
with or without 
Fertilizer Attaeh- 
ment 


Cole Fertilizer Distributors 


No thinning of replanting needed. Has no brush or 
gravity 
break the tenderest seed. Also, it is the 
best Peanut Planter—drops them 
shelled er in 








selection that cannot 


the hull. 
PLANTS Cern 
Peanuts, Beans, 
Sorghum, 
Cucumbers, 
Okra, Peas, 
Watermelons, 
Cantaloupes. 


Cole’s 15 Different Kinds of 
Fertilizer Distributors make 


the best and most complete line in the world. : 
Use Nene but Genuine Cole Repair Parts. No Restriction on Repair Parts. Get your Repairs earty, 
and have your Planter ready when you want to use it. 


Write us for full information and name of reliable Cole dealer near you 


THE COLE MANUFACTURING CO., BOX B-4007. CHARLOTTE, 4 N. CG, 





Grow Your Own Victory’ 


MULT Planting Early Bear 


mg Tress ond lants 
Largest Growers 


Offered by Virginia's 

Write for Free Copy 
Low-Price Catalogue, offering 800 vari- 
eties of Fruits and Ornamentals. 


WAYNESBORO 
NURSERIES, Box 9, 
Waynesboro. Virginie 
FRUIT TREES—BERRIES —- ORNAMENTALS 
FREE Big Colored Catalog—Write Today. Est. 1884. 


Save Money — Buy Direct — 4,000 Acres. 
HARRISON BROS. NURSERIES, Box 17, Berlin, Md. 












y. Overall size, height 38 
in., thickness 8 in, Freight 





Read Our Advertising Columns 
for new offers by our advertisers. 
Then write for their catalogs. You'll 
save money by it. 
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This Free Booklet Fells How toe __ 
RAISE CHICKS SUCCESSFULLY < om 


@ There are four main steps to successful chick 
raising... good chicks, good equipment, good feed 

and the OAKES M.I. PLAN. The Oakes M. I. Plan 
involves the right equipment so that every chick will 
consume the maximum amount of feed and water 

* 3 < for quick, uniform growth and early maturity. The 
Yes, SECURITY CHICK RATION will : bas Oakes M.I. Plan is fully explained in the booklet we, 
keep your birds “growing-along” to profit- want to send you FREE. Write for your copy today... 
able maturity . . . It’s nutritionally balanced RN @ postal will do. 
for fast growth and high livability. Write OAKES “SANITIZED” EQUIPMENT 


for a free copy of the “Security Chick SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
Brooder stoves, Electric brooders, Battery brooders, Feeders 


Management Folder”— a helpful booklet oO . / Fountains, Nests, Ventilating equipment, Brooder house 
full of suggestions. ™~ accessories...every kind of “Sanitized” equipment to care for 
chicks from day-old to broilers and layers. Ask your nearby 
hatchery or hardware or feed dealer. You get the best when 
you get Oakes “SANITIZED” Metal Equipment. Write for the 
Oakes M. I. Plan booklet NOW! 


: OAKES MFG. CO., Box 152 « TIPTON, INDIANA 
bane women 92° to 95° under hover. Guard against drafts a 


and dampness. Teach a few to eat and drink. Keep SECUR- 
ITY Chick Ration in t= feeders at all times. Provide fresh, < ° Ma k e More 
clean water (warmed first few days). GZ ‘ 
WITH 








e o 
Sy eas deel ir aaa | A ag o Contines SECURITY Guaranteed big atepes od a E TOP 


Chick Ration (no other feed), clean, fresh water, and be flufty chicks. From finest A.P 
sure litter is clean and dry. bloodtested flocks. 10 million cold 
yearly. Guaranteed complete satisfaction. aa 


pay all pomace if you send cash in full aun 





Reduce temperatures approximately 5° a week, but kee : = 
chicks comfortable. Some prefer a little sein, "aon = order. we ship C.O.D. you pay postage “ey Bred Chicks 
Prices subject to change without notice. j ‘ 
4 weeks, but 6 weeks is better. Weather permiting, allow sub} & PUT PINE TOP’ 
chicks on runways or clean range. Increase fountain and “A” GRADE As Hatehed Cock’ls Pullets { a ns 
feeder space as ded. Avoid cr € White Leghorns, } $g90 $990 $4729 ||" Pape a ‘aon On 
ustra- es ree 
Gradually —-. to SECURITY Growing Mash and Inter- White, Barred & Buff Better livabili , high e roduction, hi 
mediate Scratch for pullets. Finish cockerels with SECUR- Rocks: 8. . Reds; $899 =£QB90 $999 |T  hatchability, ty. hioh oug, Fand fectheriaas’ 
ITY Chick —- Gull ani og - ar ogee 4 to SECUR- White Wyandottes ..... prime meat quality—all the profit factors 
MATURITY ITY Broiler » keeping only best, egg- B & Buff Legh ou need for lowered production 
type birds for layers. Provide fresh, clean range. Anconas, Black, White $g90 $490 $19*° higher poultry income, ce vthe : recut 
TE Y - = TREYVicC at - and Bu noreas tee ine Top's great R. O. P. and Progen Test 
D J DUG : CURE Le New Hampshires; breeding program. Find : 


: ; . # 2. AWE : Silver Laced Wyandottes; out how you can secure 
—_——— ROWING A ND pak SESNA 5 DS! Feats & Stock Stentey $10°° 10° $12°° genuine R. O. P. breed- 
POO ge, in five popular U. 
Mixed Heavies, no sex a Mixed Any Breed, Approved breeds at 




















SECURITY ¢ Pay mm : $6. sex guarantee ** $4.90 sé ‘ow prices. 

ES | AA Grede te higher, 18 tree with cach 1: AAA || "WRITE TODAY 
4 | sex guarantee. breeding facts. Sent 2 
anvens SCOTT HAYES CHICKS, Dept. 21 free without obligation. ne 

‘ek eKeKe) Cc Hg | e ATI Oo N Vandalia, Ill., Centralia, Ill., Union City, Tenn. || Box ame WW Breed ste Richmond, Va. | 

» az _— “New England's Great ®. O.P. Farm" 

BOO SS “The Highest Quality Costs Less”. = _ 

gets rom 
SECURITY MILLS, INC. - Knoxville 5, Tennessee eS eee ceenet aah | RAISE ROSELAWN 











Mai! order to nearest city. 








ts, 5 years BIG TYPE LEGHORNS| 

; 7 i ” Sept! Misa combined — More First Place 2-4 ig tvery chick pedigree siieu  Highel 
The manufacturer’s trademark is your protection. It will pay you for Hen & Pen by Breed, Winner Tribune Livability Award. | (2 F eg breeding and Livebility Post. 
° $ XE PULLETS, day-old and 2-or-3 wks. old. TIVELY GUA TEED. Enjoy big- 
to watch for the trademark on every article you buy. } Males, too. BIG SAVINGS, 24-hour a a eae te nik, er tecsene tale 
- STARTED service, many popular varieties. 31 yrs. chicks, pullets, cockerels or 4 week old 
PU LLETS breeding program, including blood- . 4 pallets now at New Reduced Abe - 

ih . testing, trapnesting, pedigreeing. CATALOG FREE. —~ =~ pire ay BM a Write “To 
LINDSTROM Hatchery & Poultry Farm, 255 Lindstrom Ré., Clinton, Me. Nem Foselawn Poultry Farm, w. J. 


Owner-Magr., R.R. 10-M, Dayton me oh 


v IW) 
pus K 5 PRICES | bo | WEAVER’S ELECTRIC HATCHED CHICKS 
2 RE Og 
sy Cc H l C KS Ss AND PB SUL L L E TS eggs. “ Ship Sandee ond Ghavsiags. 100% live deliver 


- j oe : oe 
Vigorous day-old pullets and sexed day-old | Postage prepaid. Per 106 
Time tested : : ee : males and chicks not sexed, out of leading breeds. Also Buff | Large S. C. Englisn White Leghorns. a $13. 
: : : : i Minorcas, White Gase. All produced Rusk’s Famous Barred Rocks, New Hampshires, Crosses 13.08 
C- Ka-Gene sis : 7-Point Breeding ram. 22nd Consecutive Year Blood-.} Less than'100 add le per chick. $2. 00 books orders 
: testing. Write for FR E CAT«OG and early order savings. | Sexed Chicks. Broadbreasted Bronze Poults. 
stops heavy 


RUSK FARM, Box 1027-D, WINDSOR, MISSOURI | Weaver Electric Hatehery, Box B, Stuarts Draft, Vt 
losses from | 
BLOODY : ADVAN CED BRE EDING | M 0 R : E G G C H IC KS 
es U. S. Certified — U. s. Pediareed FOR MORE PROFITS 


COCCIDIOSIS! ‘ a 4 U. 8. R.0.P. — U. 8. R. 
| — 2 ; Chicks each Tuesday—Ask f. ices. f BIG-TYPE — Specially bred under 5-step 
; + ~ athe onthe Balanced Breeding and Flock Control meth- 





























Pullorum Clean for 11 years. Trapnested Continually S'S, od to develo il 
p into wonderful, big type bro 

since December 1925. ers, roasters, and fryers and heavy layer 

BRITT’S PEDIGREED RED FAR mr 100% Bloodtested. 13 Breeds. Right prices. 

Tarboro, North al Get Free book now. One of Missouri’s oldest 

and largest hatcheries. Write Allen Smith 

BROS. HATCHERIES, 116 Cole St., Mexico, M 

















ATZ’ BLUE MOUND CHICKS 


New 1945 Colored Cireular and prices sent on ial |: 
for postal stating your name and address. 


White-Brown-Blue and Buff egg breeds icks 
also Anconas. White Rocks our Saawe ieee. Mone sett yom 


Yes, time has proved the effectiveness ing C-Ka-Gene senile all that happens: Meat preed. Wyandottes — Orpington ee 80 daye to ake sure chicks are ee 

of Pratts C- Ka- Gene .. . proved it ac Gene will permit them acre ne ee ito, Bi sai oi.“ e,AbEron Waooel rE, 

so completely that there is no doubt of only a mild, harmless attack. Not evena | N- A. Atz’ Hatchery, Dept. D115, Milltown, Ind. ' faissouki state Hate Box 455. BUTLER, MA 

its ability to prevent heavy losses and visible slowing of growth will be seen. ~ 

severe setbacks from Bloody Coccidiosis. Little, if any, blood will be passed. Few, oO L. D y4% G E many E Pe U tei . i Yy 
After slightly less wan fav years, if any, 4 will die. yo after 3 

C-Ka-Gene is now successfully protect- mild attack has run its course, your birds 100 

ing its second 100 million chicks. And all will be IMMUNE .... protected from f What better pr ee | pe have in eg vg —_ o provers 

but the rare cases have been saved! Bloody Coccidiosis for life! of government bonds, readily convertible into cash when nee 
C-Ka-Gene is not a cure, preventive, or No flushing, no costly litter sprays are Most of us never have enough cash at one time to buy bonds 0 

vaccine. It cannot, and does not, give necessary. Just add 11/4, pounds of Pratts such denominations as bonds are usually issued in. We spend what 


chicks Bloody Coccidiosis. Instead, C-Ka- C-Ka-Gene to each 100 pounds of mash. ke 
Gene works by the Immunity (permanent See your dealer today. Demand Pratts we do have before we get the additional money needed to ma 


protection) method. If chicks pick up C-Ka-Gene. If he can’t supply it, use the out the price of a bond. 








Pratt Food Co. Dept. cx-1s1 4 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


Leaps nominations of 10 cents, 25 cents, 50 cents, $1.00, and $5.00. Both 


deadly coccidia while eating feed contain- handy coupon to order direct. In recognition of these facts our government has issued low: 
100 Chick Size ° $1.35 

a 280 chick Size . 3.00 stamps and bonds can be bought at your post office, bank and other 

places. 


Pratt Food Co. ===SC(ept. CK-A1 Y denomination War Bonds and Stamps. The bonds can be bought 
pats () 00 Chick Size J 5.50 
c! ze 27.00 
ol L- ‘Rr ti ‘G e n BP Dee cat Paternal” ghoohete a BAe. Start NOW making your old age secure by investing in 


for as little as $18.75. War Stamps (which can be traded in 00 
NOW a t-hi PROTECTING !TS SECOND 100 MILLION CHICKS’ War Bonds and Stamps 








| 
Check sise wanted. Send money order with | 
rer elpeyn encom East of - West ot | interest-bearing War Bonds when you get enough) come in de- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i] 












FINEST QUALITY 


SEBS ‘cuicks 


WU % MALES FROM WO.” —e 


FLOCKS... 
Records 200 to 300 Up Ipy iL Lets 
thicks superior to our Egg Master Mat- MALES 
for Profit, yet, they're priced amazingly HYBRIDS 
We invite you to get our Free Poul- * 
Book, compare our Prices and quality 
uh others and see for yourself why over BROILERS 
Poultrymen have preferred Sicb 


4 































insed Breeders. They are Famous as Egg Lay- 
ing Contest Winners and show birds. You, 
ill be proud to own a beautiful flock f7- 
of these Big dividend sharing chicks. 


Feeders 
© house VALUABLE 
o care for | FREE cick | Tote) 


ur nearby 
best when 
Vrite for the 






es best methods of feeding, man- 
agement, sanitation, etc. Send Post- 
ard today. We'll mail the Book and 
Bargain Prices at once, 

$ieB’S HATCHERY + Box 182, ¢ LINCOLN, ILL. 








incoin, 11, 






INDIANA 





Right from the Heart of om | 
cK X RED CROSS 
was 200 2O] @@) 

EW HAMPSHIRES 





Twenty-seven years expert- 
We Aim to Serve You 
Well 


‘OR You ame iaivicstelvicm once that have made us one 
tion, high of Virginia’s largest hatch- 
ft facies HITE ROCKS eries are the best guarantee 

fa P of satisfaction we can offer. 
ion «i REDS Try Birchett’s chicks — 


They’re from flocks careful- 
ly selected—all bloodtested 
for Pullorum—and frequent- 
ly improved by use of males 
from ROP pedigreed stock. 
Your success is our success 
—so although we hatch more 
than one million chicks annually, you are assured our 
personal attention to every detail. That is another rea- 
a why Birchett chicks are money makers. 


SEXED CHICKS are a specialty with us. We 


guarantee 95% sex accuracy. 
Write Today for descriptive Folder and low 1945 prices 


BIRCHETT’S HATCHERY 
Teg 207-D| 


WYANDOTTES 
HITE LEGHORNS 
FF ROCKS 


result 














Petersburg, Virginia 








WINSTON Tested CHIX 


NORTH CAROLINA-U. S. APPROVED 















*bility POSI-§ Strong, Healthy, Profitable Chicks. Bred for Quiek 
¥ Enjoy big- Growth, Egg Production, Fryer Production, 
we A GRADE 25 50 100 
id Prices, Hampshire Reds ( As Hatched $3.75 $6.75 $12.95 
ordering Get ii Barred Rocks EEE 4.75 9.00 16.95 
ee ae White Rocks Cockerels ........ 8.75 6.75 12.95 
iv. . 
Dayton 7, Ohis AAA GRADE 25 50 100 
Hampshire Reds ( As Hewhed $4.00 $7.50 $13.95 
Roeks Pulle -.--. 5.25 9.50 17.95 
White Rocks a ea 3.75 6.75 12.95 
VARIOUS BREEDS 25 50 100 
Heavy Mix (Unsold aivevten}. Sapien $3.50 $6.50 $11.95 
Assorted Pullets - e- 4.50 8.50 15.95 
Assorted Cockerels 3.50 6.50 11.95 


Order Direct—Will Ship c.0.D. 
100% Live Delivery Guaranteed 


WINSTON HATCHERY 
Winston-Salem, ° North Carolina 
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RICES4-WEEK OLD 
WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS 


hor Spring Delivery 


SAVE TIME Rice’s 4-week 
old White Leghorn Pullets 
save you time because they 
come to you 90% raised. 


SAVE FEED Rice’s 4-week 
old White Leghorn Pullets 
] save you feed because they 
save you the most import- 
ant item in your babychick bud- 
get, expensive starting mash. 


SAVE WORK Rice’s 4-week 


old White Leghorn Pullets save you work 
because they do not need all the care and 
attention you must give to baby chicks. 


SAVE MONEY Rice’s 4-week old White 


Leghorn Pullets save you money because 
they save you time and feed and work and 
these all represent money these days, 


HOW CAN WE DO IT? 
More and more folks ask how we can con- 
tinue to give such quality, satisfaction, and 
service in spite of rising costs and increased 
war pressure. The answer is in the almost 
unlimited demand every year for Rice’s 4- 
week old White Leghorn Pullets. Yes, good 
people, it is your business, your unfailing 
trust in Rice’s which enables us to pass our 
















savings on to you. 
profit and big profit. Every year we 
100 
Order from this ad. Cash in full. FOB Sedalia 
the Rice Free Catalog. Just send name and 


RICE’S SPECIALIZED BROILERS 

sell more of these choice broilers, 
CATALOG FREE: You will be interested 
address on a postcard and mail to 


Fat, juicy birds that bring you quick $ 1 95 
Order some and you'll know why. 
in seeing all the valuable information in 
RICE LEGHORN FARMS, Box 221, Sedalia, Mo. 

















Sexed Chicks 
If Desired 





TRAIL’S END LABORATORY 
BLOOD TESTED CHICKS 


Save yourself that up hill climb. Start on 
the top by buying Trail’s End superior 
chicks. Large healthy vigorous, blood test- 
ed chicks from extra large high egg blood- 
ed breeders. Years of unequalled blood 
lines used in our breeding program. White 
Leghorns, Barred Rocks, New Hampshire 

s, R. I. Reds. A flood of testimonials 
for years we believe is really the best proof 
of results. 


OUR LOW PRICES WILL 
SURPRISE YOU 
Please write for free record of results, true 


facts, very low prices. SEXED OR 
HATCHED CHICKS. 
Cockerels ....... $2.95 per 10u, ana up 


CHD coccecccs 


Trail’s End Poultry Farm 
Gordonsville, Virginia 


-$7.95 per 100, and up 






































heavy layert 
Right prices The oldest U. S. approved Per 100 
souri's ol pullorum controlled hatchery in Illi- 
Allen Smith J oois now offers chicks at prewar 
» Mexico, M Forices (short time only). White 
ee f ocks a specialty. 13 other leading 
breeds. Chestnut “‘Q.P.’’ chicks are famous for Quiek 
rs fietestion. They grow faster, lay earlier, live better due 
ti fo many generations of careful breeding. Write for big 
illustrated catalog and special discount prices. 
CHESTNUT HATCHERY 
3 . Department 46, Mt. Pulaski, Il. 
| FREE. 
‘BUTLER, M0 
$$ . 
- ,]100% Sired By Males from R.O.P. 
e 
Y Pedigreed Flocks. 
288100 
ded? 
ids 1p Meavy Breed 
Special, neales 7. eT 4) 
what rae. Nistory Chicks of a3 hatched Too. 199 
% insured against no lig ree Ss 
make feath from ANY cause 
Weeks. Insurance policy with each shipment. Four- 
ad treeds, fine bloodlines — 200 to 325 eggs. Free 
Alma tatalog, also FREE latest copy aoe Trail Blazers’ 
low: ’. manac, Write me today. Jim Parker, 
sught &E HATCHERY, Dept. 105,  Maroa, IIlinols 
in oo 
no |} WHITE LEGHORNS 
Both ITE R 
other 0-350 Pedigreed Sired 
week old 
Baby Pullets Pullets Cockerels 
$16.00 $26.00 $2.00 
Marb Leghorn Farm, Box 17, Windsor, Mo. 















10 million “ X “ek mee ino 
ple Rh vets ° oa ae wes seit and op 
. Oo. Dd. you pay tage. Prices cubieck Ge 
change without 
A GRADE As Hatched Cockerets Pultets 
Austra Whites. ........ $8.90 $2.90 $17.80 
» S.C. 
Mike Wyandoties "| $8.90 $8.90 $10.96 
horns. Write ens bal 
Minoreas. pone $9.90 $4.90 $19.80 
nts iver faced t:}$10.90 $10.90 $12.90 
ixed Heavies, 
5a erasers S490 are manaer S408 
higher, 15 free with each 100. 2 


SCOTT HAYES ‘CHICKS 


Department 21, 





Bloomington, Illinois 








100,000 of Lom Lowest 
Guaranteed CH ic K 9 Oo 
Good chicks froma pod eT inele hatcheries. 100 
Farm range flocks. Guaran- Wined 
teed strong oo are We shi - , 
idif yousend cok with order. Or shipped Breed 
'—you pay pos’ lo Sex 
109% satisfaction euaranteed Guarantee 
Hatched Cockereis Pullets 
Barred Rocks... “36.90 $8.90 $10.90 
White Leghorns..} $6.90 $2.40 $13.80 
Si GiB rcottes} $6.90 $8.90 $10.90 
Mixed Heavies... $5.90 $7.90 $9.90 


MeLEAN county. Quien SALES 
Bloomington 
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| A BETTER ELECTRIC BROODER WITH FAN 





No. C9-60 60 in, square. 515 Chick capacity Wt. 71 lbs. Proven 800 
W. dual element porcelain insulated. Automatic control fully enclosed. 
Snap action switch eliminates radio interference, Entire assembly approved 
by Underwriters’ Laboratory. 
Buy from your dealer or direct from 


FLEMING SPECIALTY COMPANY, Charlotte, North Carolina 


















TROUTVILLE BALANCED 
BREEDING PRODUCES THE BEST CHICKS 


Heavy Layers of Large Eggs ® Fast Growing 
and Well Feathered Broilers 


® Barred Rocks ° White Rocks 





Hampshires 


Large English Type White Leghorns 


Chicks that live and grow—Guarantee covers complete 
satisfaction first two weeks. 


BOOK YOUR ORDER NOW-SEXED OR UNSEXED 
Write for Prices. 


Troutville Poultry Farm Inc. 


[S! 





Troutville, Va. 


[FAMOUS cHIX 


al - Guarantees You 
tter Chix Are HMatened. 
atr's “vin Hateh Thom. 


FAMOUS for QUALITY and 
REASONABLE PRICES 


Atz’ Chix are among the best known Chix in America. Thou- 
sands of customers send repeat orders year after year. Thousands 
write enthusiastic letters of successes in their own poultry yards. 

We Hatch Ali Popular Varieties 
Thousands Hatching Weekly. Years of fair and honest dealings 
have made boosters of our t of n fall of 1944 
we bloodtested and rigidly culled our mature stock. We've 
doing this captinuously for 22 years. That's why they're so good. 

WE GUARANTEE 100% ALIVE ARRIVAL ON ALL 
OUR CHICKS PREPAID 
New cireular beautifully illustrated in full color. Send for it 
today, FREE, also our Price List which tells how our Livability 
Guarantee protects you. 


ATZ’S MAMMOTH HATCHERIES 


-BUSH’S 


om wnty SEX-ED CHICKS 
USH offers over 20 popular, money- or breeds at money- 95 
































range OZARK-QUALITY flocks. 40 Years in poultry business. 
150,000 Customers in 48 states. One of world’s largest hatcheries 
and brooderies. Millions shipped yearly. COCKERELS, $2.95 up. 
Day Old Pullets (up to 300 egg strain), $12.95 up. Hand-picked 
big English White Leghorn 3-4, Week Old Started Pullets, 


fond md prices. Husky, separately hatched, Blood. tested, free- § 








$26.95 up. All flocks culled by experts personally super- per 100 
Husky 3-4 Week vised by BUSH. Order now for future delivery 6.9.0. 


SAVE MONEY—TIME—WORK— FEED 


BUSH’S 8 to 4 week old White Leghorn started pullets are really ‘“‘hand-picked beauties.” 
They'll be laying when eggs are in big demand. You'll really be thrilled with these big, 
vigorous. Started Pullets. Produced in one of world’s finest and largest 3 story broodery 
buildings. Save feed, time, work, worry and first few weeks’ danger of loss by letting us 
Start your pullets. Cheap in long run—we start millions successfully yearly. Big, strong, well 
developed. FREE—1945 attractive Egg Reeord and Calendar Catalog—gives terms, sex 
guarantees, prices, etc, penny postcard today. It’s FREE. BUSH Chicks are Bargains. 


White Leghorn 
Started Pullets 


$ 95 


at Too" 
cod-fob 








BUSH Farms & Hatchery, Box 433-N4, Clinton, Mo. 


CHICKS 








RIVERSIDE U.S.APPROVED 


Order your chicks from the South’s oldest and largest hatcheries. 
Rocks, improved with Gove-Wallace and Parks Strains. Rutter Strain White Rocks. White 
horns rich in Ghostley, Hanson and Creighton Strains. R. I. and New Hampshire Reds, White Gianes, 
Wyandottes, Black Australorps, Buff Orpingtons and others. All parent stock U. 8. Pullorum tested; 
sexed pullets or cockerels in all breeds, liberal guarantees. Write 
for Big Wree Catalog in colors, and special discounts. 





preate laying Barred 













Strat ont 
Run and 


SEXED 
cHicks fituttons. 3) 


For — oasa and oneaTER pporvize get 
our big money From one of 
America’ 8 finest poultry breeding in $ 





100 books. order 














BOOTH FARMS, Box 813-D, 
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lassified Ads 


CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION: Rate, 13c a word. 
The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 





FARMS FOR SALE 


Strout’s Spring Catalog Just Out! Bigger than ever! 
Over 1,000 bargains from Maine to Florida and west to 
Texas, Califofnia, Oregon and Washington. Writs this 
minute for this dollar-saving, time-saving book. Free. 
Strout Realty, 255-YS 4th Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

Free catalog, farm bargains, 7 Midwest States. Many 
fully equipped. Many pictures. Special service to those 

state requirements and payment plan. United Farm 
Agency, 491-FP Arcade Bldg., 1, St. Louis, Mo. 

South Central Kentucky Blue Grass Farms—reason- 
able. White burley tobacco section—convenient terms, 
free catalogue. Bastin Real Estate, Science Hall, Ky 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 


Certified Potato Plants—Red and Yellow Porto Ricos, 











$3.00 thousand. Tomatoes—Marglobe, Break-O' Day, 
Bonnie Best, Rutger, Baltimore, Stone, 50c hundred; 
$2.00 thousand; five thousand, $9.00; ten thousand, 


$17.00. Pepper—California Wonder, Ruby King Sweet; 
Cayenne Hot, 60e hundred; $2.50 thousand. Black 
Beauty, Florida High» Bush Eggplants, 60c hundred, 
$2.50 thousand. Hundreds prepaid, thousands not, pre- 
paid. Dewey Crosby, Graham, Georgia. 


Vegetable Plants — Tomatoes, varieties: 
Rutgers, Pritchard — $2.00 thousand. Cabbage: Copen- 
hagen, Flat Dutch, Charleston Wakefield—$1.50 thou- 
sand. California Wonder Pepper Plants—$4.00 thou- 
sand, or 60c hundred. Hungarian Hot Wax same price. 
White Crystal Wax Onion Plants—$2.00 thousand. Sat- 
— guaranteed. Wholesale Plant Co., Quitman, 
Georgia. 





Marglobe, 





Choice select Crystal Wax and Yellow Bermuda Onion 
— o — 300, $1.00; 500, $1.35; 1,000, $2.25; 3,000, 
$4.00; 6,000, $7.00 prepaid. Wakefield Cabbage Plants 
—200, i 10; 300, $1. 35; 500, $1.75; 1,000, $2.95; 2,000, 
$5.50, prepaid. Mixed as wanted. Orders filled promptly. 
Give both parcel post and express office. Austin Plant 
Company, Box 313, Austin, Texas. 


Tomato Plants, Master Marglobes; Certified Charleston 
Wakefield, Flat Dutch Cabbage; Iceburg Lettuce; Beets ; 
Broccoli Plants. livered—100, 35c; 300, $1.00; 500, 
$1.25; 1,000, $2.00; 5,000 at $1.75. Bell, Pimiento, To- 
baseo Peppers and Eggplants. Delivered—100, 45c; 
300, $1.20; 500, $1. ; 1,000, $2.50. Jamison Plant 
Farm, Ridgeville, 8. 





* per thousand F.O 


Vegetable Plants 


Improved Government inspected and treated Red and 
Yellow Porto Rico Potato Plants, $3.00 thousand. Mar- 
globe, Pritchard, Rutgers, Bonny Best Tomato Plants, 
$2.00 thousand. California Wonder, Ruby King and 
Pimiento Sweet Pepper, Long Slim Cayenne and Ana- 
heim Chilli Hot Pepper; Black Beauty and New York 
Improved Eggplants, 75c hundred prepaid; $2.50 thou- 
sand not prepaid. All plants open field grown. Ready 
April 20th. L. C. Page, Graham, Ga 

Large stocky, wilt resistant Marglobe Tomatoes, $2.00 

._B. J. R. Bowen, Baxley, Ga. 
Vegetable Plants now ready. Write for 
Omega Plant Farms, Omega, Ga. 














Fieldgrown 
free catalog. 


* percent in purity and germination—30c per pound. A 





BERRY PLANTS 


Strawberries 
Blakemore Strawberries—250, $3.00; 


* 


State Inspected 


500, $5.00; 1,000, $8.50; 5,000, $41.25; 10,000, $80.00. 
By express only. Shelby Plant Farms, Memphis 12, 
Tennessee. 





Strawberry Plants—1,200,000 Yellowfree Strain Blake, 
more or Missionary—1, 000, $6.75; 10,000 up, $6.25; 
(200 postpaid, $2.00). Jack Banther, Harrison, Tenn. 


NURSERY STOCK 


Highest quality —_ Trees and Ornamentals at 
reasonable prices. Write today for Beautiful New Cata- 
log from one of the South's ading Nurseries. The 
Howard-Hickory Company, Hickory, N. C. 

Dependable Fruit and Nut Trees—Smali: fruits. orna 
mentals and general nursery stock. Combined Catalog 
and Planting Guide Free. Cumberland Valley Nurseries 
{nc., McMinnville. Tenn. 

Fruit Trees, Grape Vines, Nut Trees, Shrubs. Prices 
tight. Riverdale Nurseries. Riverdale. Georgia. 

Azaleas, Rhododendron, Laurel. List free. Nature's 
Greenhouse, Tallulah Falls, Georgia. 


Bulbs 


a all different, large DeLaxe bulbs, +4 
tely labeled and postpaid, $2.50. Unlabeled, $2.00 
Ca alogue free. Terrace Gladiolus Gardens, Stevensville. 

Michigan 




















Potato Pate . Yellow Porto Ricos—$3.00 
th Marglobe, Break-O’Day, Bonnie 
Pritehard—50c hundred, $2.00 thousand. 

Wonder, Ruby King Sweet: Cayenne Hot 
Black Beauty, Florida High Bush Eggplants 

, $2.50 th d. Watis Crosby, Graham, 





Best, ™, 
California 
Pepper. 
—60e h 





Georgia. 


Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Potato Plants. Good 
strong plants. Grown from selected seed. .- beds 
treated for diseases. Guaranteed to reach you in good 
condition. 100, 50c; 250, $1.00; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50: 
10,000 and over $2.40 per 1,000. F.0.B. Sharon. Robin- 
son Plant Farm, Sharon, Ti 


Nancy oom, Rute Ricos and Yellow Yams. Prepaid— 
. $2.00; 1 $3 Express collect—5,000 to 50,- 
000, $2.75 per yt 1 We guarantee fresh, strong 
hardy plants shipped promptly to you. 4,000 satisfied 
customers in thirty states. Nancy Hall Farms, Me- 
Kenzie, Tennessee. 
Millions frostproof Cabbage Plants ready for spring 
snd "New York» and Flat Dutch. Lettuce: Iceburg 

















Dahlias, 12 different, labeled Giants, $2.00 cash. Cata- 
log. Mrs. Cortis Ray, Greensburg, Indiana. 


Flowers 


Chrysanthemums—200 varieties, large and small. 48 
plants, 16 assorted varieties, unlabeled, $2.00. 48 plants, 
8 assorted varieties, labeled, $2.00. 60 plants, small 
mixed, unlabeled, $2.00. Mrs. H. G. Woods, Donal- 


sonville, Georgia. 
SEEDS 


Garden Seeds—Beans, Peas, Turnips, Mustard, Ruta- 
bagas, Carrots, Beets, Onions, Lettuce, Tomatoes, Pep- 
pers, Collards, Spinach, Radish, ete. All varieties 
Watermelons, Cucumbers, Squash, Pumpkins and Canta- 
loupes. Field Seeds — te Little Red Cob Corn 
(originators), D.. & P. No. 14 and Stoneville 2B 
Cottonseed, Lespedeza, fel ae Grasses, ete. Write for 
Catalog and Planting Guide. Jewell W. Pigott, Tyler- 
town, Mississ ippi. 











b Yellow Soybeans, 





and New Onion, Bermuda. 300, $1. 25; 500, 

$1.75; $3.00 postpaid. Express, $2.50 

mal plante guaranteed. Harvey Lankford, Franklin, 
rginia. 





Million Frostproof Cabbage Plants—Jersey, Charleston 
Wakefield, Flat Duteh. nions — Yellow Bermuda, 
Prizetaker, Crystal Wax. 300, $1.25; 500, $1.75; 1,000, 
$8.00 postpaid. Expressed, $2.50 per thousand. Good 
plants guaranteed. Joyners’ Plant Farm, Franklin, Va. 

Booking now for March, April, May delivery. Certi- 
os . fleld pwe Marglobe, Rutger Tomato Plants— 

$3.50; 5,000, $3.00 thousand prepaid. 50, $1.00; 
100.” ‘31. 50; 500, $3.00. Send check or money order. 
Clark Yongue, Lowell, Florida. 

Frostproof Cabbage Plants—Wakefields, Flat Dutch; 

Lettuce—New York, Iceburg, Imperial 847; Oni jon—300, 








d Seed— 
$2.75 bushel; Tokio Soybeans, $3.00 bushel; Mixed Cow- 
peas. $6.00 per bushel; Korean Lespedeza, $10.00 per 
100 pounds; Rye Grass, $11.50 per 100 pounds; Colum- 
bia Spring “Oats, $6.25 five-bushel bag. All seed f.o.b. 
Princeton, N. C. Cr buyers quoted upon request. Gurley 
Brothers, Princeton, North Carolina. 


Oats, Rye, Wheat — Fulgrain and Victorgrain Oats, 
Abruzzi Rye, Hardired and Redhart Wheat. Quick ship- 
ment, er Strains. Shuler & Smoak, Orangeburg, 
South Carolina. 

For best quality and prices, write or see us for our 
supply of fleld and garden seeds. Scott Seed Company, 
Greensboro, North Carolina. 


Kobe and Korean Lespedeza, Cow Peas, Striatta Crota- 
laria. BR Gary Douglas, Chesterfield, 8. C. 














$1.25; 500, $2.00; 1,000, $3.50 postpaid. 





5,000, $12.50. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Farm, Franklin, Virginia. 


Fairview Plant 





Millions Nancy Hall and yeaee Rico Potato rane 
Delivered prepaid parcel post—500, $1. 50; 1,000, $2 
Prepaid pee. 50 thousand Noes oe 000 or - aby 


Prompt 8 moment. good quality #. Oy ioe Plant 


Co., . 

Sweet Fetnis Plants — Nancy Halls, Porto Ricos, 
Bunch Yams—200, $1.00; 500, $2.00; 1,000, $3.00. 
Postage paid. Guaranteeing you a big, tough, vigorous 
plant with safe arrival. Garrett Bros., MeKenzie, Tenn. 








Cotton 


It’s always papornent, to order Summerour’s 
Hi-Bred Cotton Seed to be sure your order is 
and Parti eularly 90 this year. Our supply of 
ghtly below normal, due to shortage of farm 


Warning! 


season. Orders will be filled in the 

order in which they are received, so get r in early 
Summerour’s Hi-Bred is the modern tanger-stgate im- 
ey are 


provement on our famous high- lnting strain. 


and Ceresan treated. Summerour Seed 





Early Jersey, Charleston Wakefield, Allseason, Flat 
Dutch Cabbage; Onion and Heading Lettuce Plants— 
300, $1.25; 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3.00 prepaid. 5,000, 
$12.50 expressed. Virginia Plant Farm, Courtland, Va. 

Millions of frostproof Jersey, Flat Dutch and 
Charleston Coleone; a Onion Plants—300, $1.25; 500, 
$1.75; 1,000, $2.50 postpaid. Express lots, $2.00 thou- 
sand. J. C. Seynee’ 3 Franklin, Va. 

Millions Charleston Wakefield Cabbage Plants, open 
field grown, good size, well rooted—1,000, $1.75; 5,000 
up $1.25 express collect. Prompt shipment. Harvey 
L. Rawl, Gilbert, South Carolina. 

Frostproof ae Plants for perme Y ery 
Costorions, Flat Dutch—500, $1.75; 1,000, $3.00 post- 

paid. $2.50 express collect. Good plant nts. Cobb's 
Plant Farm, Franklin, Virginia. 

Booking ome for Mareh and April shipment Pink 
Skin Louisiana Porto Rico Certified Potato Draws. 
Write for competitive prices before buying. Meadow- 
brook Farms, Vidalia, Georgia. 

Frostproof Plants — Cabbage: Wakefield and Early 
ves oes Bermuda Onions—300, $1.00; 500, $1.50; 

1,000, $2.50 postpaid. Immediate shipment. 
Plant Company, Franklin, Va. 

Plants—Onions, 1,000, $1.00; 6,000, $4.00. Cabbage, 
1,000, $1.50. Strawberry, 1,000, $7.00. Nice plants, 
full pack, prompt shipments. Warren Seed & Plant 
Co., Carrizo Springs, Texas. 

Charleston Wakefield Cabbage Plants — 300, $1.00; 

, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50 postage paid. 5,000 to 10,000, 
wa Henry Sutherland, 

















Sterling 








$2.00 thousand express 
Pickens, South Carolina. 

Frostproof Cabbage Plants—Jersey, Charleston Wake- 
seid, Early Flat Duteh—300, $1.25; 500, $1.75; 1,000, 

oe pestnete. Onion plants same price. Irvin Blythe, 

Roh n, Virginia. ° 

‘*Treated’’ Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, White Yam Po- 
tato Plants; Tomato, Eggplant, Sweet Pepper. Cabbage 
|e for sale. May issue, Mrs. . Fisher, 

ron, Virginia. 

ities and Onion Tame, $1.50 per 1,000. ~~ 
and Potato Plants, $2.50 per 1,000. Egg and Peppe: 
Plants, $3.50 per 1,000. Dorris Plant Co., Valdosta, 7 

Nancy = and Porto Rico Sweet Potato Plants — 
Prepaid, $2.75 Large less. Cash with 
order. Vowell & Sons, Martin, Tennessee. 

Nancy Hall, Porto Rico Potato Plants—500, $1.50; 
1,000, $2.50. No Arkansas, Mississippi orders aceepted. 
Porters Plant Farm, Gleason, Tennessee. 























Company, Box 21, Norcross, Georgia. Originators and 
producers of profitable Cotton Seed for over 35 years. 
Plant Broome’s Ninety Day Prolifics, most wonderful, 
earliest big boll, 45% lint, inch staple, wilt-resistant 
cotton known. Defeat weevil and grow from one to three 
bales per acre with our latest strains. Seed recleaned, 
delinted, Ceresan treated. 90% germination. Send ten 
names and get a ng bag free. Broome Seed Company, 








Lespedeza 


Lespedeza Seed—Kobe and Korean—tTriple cleaned, 
grade one. Write for prices tn bag, truck or car lots. 
V. Secrest, Pioneer Grower, Monroe, N. C. 


Common Lespedeza Seed and Carpet Grass Seed, 





high 
R. 
Annison, Zachary, Louisiana. 


Watermelons 


Jumbo Triumph, largest Watermelon grown, weight 
up to 150 pounds. Package Seed 25c; pound $3.75. Early 
Queen, ripens 60 days from planting, weight 15 to 35 
pounds, package seed 25¢ also. Wm. Thornton, Jesup, 
Georgia. = 

Virginia Gray Watermelon Seed, selected under my 
personal supervision Yrom quality melons—$2.00 per 
pound. C. W. Grandy, McColl, 8. C. 

Melon Seed—36 varieties, thousands of pounds. Our 
own grown new ¢top seed. Beautiful catalogue free. 
Willhite Farms, X, Poolville, Texas. 


POULTRY AND EGGS 
Baby Chicks 


Farmers Federation Chicks are proven money makers. 
Produced in ‘‘The Land of The Sky’’ by the South’s 
largest U. S. Certified, Pullorum Controlled Hatchery. 
Backed by 14 years of quality breeding. All pure bred 
flocks sired by 250-340 egg R.O.P. Males. Cross breeds 
for broilers available. Specially bred for fast feather- 
ing and rapid growth. New Hampshires, Rhode Island 
Reds, Barred Rocks and White Rocks — As Hatched, 
$15.00; Pullets $25.00; Cockerels $13.00. White Leg- 
horns—As Hatched, $16.00; Pullets, $29.00; Cockerels, 
$4.00. Rock Red Crosses—As Hatched, $13.00. Red 
Rock Crosses — As Hatched, $13.00; Pullets, $20.00; 
Cockerels, $13.00. Orders for less than 100 chicks, add 
le per chick. Orders for 1,000 or more chicks, deduct 
Ye per chick. Prompt gree assured. 100% live 
arrival guaranteed. We ship C.0.D. Farmers Federa- 
tion Hatchery, Box 851-A, Fae N. ©. 


Buy Davis Chicks. ‘‘AA’’ quality good chicks for im- 
mediate delivery. Barred, White Rocks, $10.45 hundred; 
Pullets, $12.95; Cockerels, $10.45. 8S. C. White, Buff, 
Brown Leghorns; Anconas, $10.45 hundred; Pullets, 
$19.95; Cockerels, $3.45. ‘‘AAA’’ Quality Straight-run 
1%e per chick higher. 50 to 100 chiéks 1c more, 25 to 
50 2c more. Bargain lots—Heavy Breeds, $8.95; All 
Light Breeds, $8.45; Heavy Mixed (no sex guarantee) 
$8.45; Assorted Mixed (no sex guarantee) $7.45; Sec- 
onds (no sex or breed guarantee) $3.75; Mixed Heavy 
Breed Cockerels, $8.95. $1.00 books order, balance 
C.0.D. We pay postage, guarantee 100% live delivery 
Write for catalog and free book, ‘‘One Dozen Ways to Cut 
Costs."’ Davis Poultry Farm, Route 16, Ramsey, Ind. 


Clover Valley Chicks, U. 8. Approved—Pullorum Con- 
trolled. Produced by one of America’s oldest reliable 
hatcheries. Since 1906 a leader in high quality and fast 




















vestment and give us a trial order? 

ite Rocks; 8. C. Reds; Wyandottes; Orpingtons; 
Australorps; Minorcas, bg pom ond Anconas; Brahmas; 
Giants; New Hampshires; Leghorn 
Chicks, Pullets or Cock cerels ; sonsonahlo prices, § 
sex accuracy guaranteed. Get low prices, Free Catalog, 
also new Free book on Poultry Management and 14 day 
protection guarantee. Place orders early and be sure of 
delivery on dates you desire. Clover Valley Poultry 
Farm, Box 22-C, Ramsey, Indiana. 


Dubois Chicks—Order direct for immediate delivery. 








Barred, White Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, 
$10.95—100; Pullets $13.45; Cockerels $10.95. Big 
English White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, $10.95 — 100; 


ae $19.95; Cockerels $3.95. AAA grade non-sexed 
chicks 1%c more; pullets 2c more. Heavy mixed $8.95; 
Assorted Light Breeds $7.95; Heavy Mixed cockerels 

Seconds (no sex or breed guarantee) $4.45. 50 to 
100 chicks add le per chick, 25 to 50 add 2c. $1.00 books 
order, balance C.0.D. We pay postage, guarantee 100% 
live delivery. Write for catalog, also 1945 Record 
Calendar. Dubois County Hatchery, Box 670, Hunting- 
burg, Indiana. 

Greater Poultry Profits are Ahead! 
with Piedmont ‘‘Dollar Strain’’ Chicks. All from U.S. 
Approved Pullorum Tested Healthy Breeders. Livabil- 
ity assured. e hatch over One Million Production Bred 
Chicks each year. They live better make you more 
profit? Write for price list. Immediate delivery of New 
Hampshires, Barred Rock, White Rock, Rhode Island 
Reds or Crosses. Sexed or As Hatched. The Piedmont 
Hatchery, (Dept. 3A), Greenville, 8. C. 

Vim. Vigor, Vitality Chicks. 100% Pullorum tested. 
Especially selected for faster growth. 





Start right now 





ite. Legho . 

$6. 00; 100, $10.95; 300. $31. 00. "White “Giants, Big Eng- 
lish Leghorns, Reds, Columbian, Wyandottes, Buff Rocks, 
Orpingtons, le each higher. Assorted heavy breeds, 1c 
each lower. General assorted, 2c each lower. Everything 
prepaid. Delivered safely. Can shin C.0.D. Hatching 
weekly. Muscle Shoals Hatchery, Florence, Ala. 


C.0.D. Pullorum Tested Barred, White, Buff’ Rocks; 
Rhode po od Re: White Wyandottes; White and 
Brown Legho $9.90 per 100. Heavy breed sexed 
Pullets, $11. 40: * Cockerels, $10.40. ghorn Pullets, 
$16.90; Cockereis, $3.50. New Hampshire Reds, Buff 
Sopiegens, White Giants, Columbia Rocks, $10.95 per 
100; Sexed Pullets, $12.50; Cocketels, $12.00. Heavy 
Mixed, $7.95 per 100, plus postage. Send money order 
for immediate shipments. Yesterlaid Egg Farm, 
Sardinia, Ohio. 

Continental Quality Chicks—For immediate delivery. 
White Leghorns, Brown Leghorns, Anconas, Rhode Island 
Reds, Barred Rocks, White Rocks, Buff Rocks, White 
Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, Silver Laced Wyandottes, 
ew Hampshires, Minoreas, Light Brahmas, 
Jersey White Giants, Jersey Black Giants, Heavy Whites 
for Broilers, Heavy Mixed. Write for low prepaid prices 
100% Live Delivery. Continental Hatchery, Box C. 

s 











Danielsville, Georg 

Would you — = beat the boll weevil, make 12 
bales of cotton to mule, get fine gin turn out, coupled 
with good staple? We did. Don’t wast man power with 
inferior seed. Write for our price list. Piedmont Pedi- 
greed Seed Farm, Route 4, Commerce, Georgia. 








Let “Chicks of Distinetion’’ from U. 8. - Indiana Ap- 
proved, Pullorum-Tested flocks help you produce more 
meat and eggs—make real profits. Save time with these 
big husky, better bred, high producing chicks that live, 
grow fast, mature early. Free new on . Poultry 
M tt helps you raise better pullets or broilers. 





Heavy Fruiter 5 Cotton—Has three bale acre record. 
Strong inch and better staple. 48% gin turnout. Bis 
five lock lls. Easy picking. Delinted and tonne. 
Write for prices. Georgia Seed Company, Lavonia. Ga. 





Coker 100 Wilt Cotes Seea, 1943 and 1944 crops— 
Germination 80% better. Cleaned, delinted a and 
treated. 100 ind Sess, $5.50 to $6.50. Liberty Man- 


pou: 
ufacturing Company, Red Springs, N. C. 

Coker 100 Wilt Resistant No. 3, Coker 100 Strain 7, 
Coker 100 Strain 6 (1943 crop3. Direct from Coker. 
Good germination, certified and recleaned. M. R. Yar- 
brough, Waxhaw, N. C. 








Crotalaria 


Ask for prices Giant Striatta Crotalaria. Stegall and 


Write for book and new catalog. Heizer’s Quality 
Hatchery, Dept. 18, New Albany, Ind. 

Tom Barron Strain White Leghorns AAA grade pedi- 
gree sired. Large lopped comb. Great producers. Chicks, 
$8.90; Pullets, $15.90; Cockerels, $2.95. Also mammoth 
White Rocks AAA grade. Bred for size, meat and egg 
production. Chicks, $8.90; eyes, $12.90; Cockerels, 
$ Also started 4 week old White Leghorn Pullets, 








AAA grade, $24.95 per 100. Catalog free. Allen 
Hatchery, Box 90, Windsor, Missouri. 

Baby Chicks — 24 ‘Breeds. Free catalog, gives best 
matings, prices, terms, F.0O.B., guarantees. Blood- 


tested breeders. White, Buff, Brown Leghorns, $7.95; 
4 Week Started White Leghorn 


Pullets, $12.95. Pul- 
lets, 4.95. Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, Wyandottes, 
$8.95; Pullets, $11.9) 95. Heavy Assorted, $6.95. pores 


Cockerels, $1.45. Th Hatchery, Springfi 1d 





Company, Inc., Marshville, N. C. 


Ginseng 
Ginseng —Geiéenecel. Hundred seeds, $1.00; thousand, 
$3. Dozen plants, $1.00; fifty, $3.00. Postpaid. 
| instructions included. Collins Company, Viola, 


Towa. 
Kudzu 


Cotiiewsn. Dairymen, grow kudzu. Pro- 
duces up to tons or more per acre of choicest feed 
every ~ year, 3 erop failures. One planting last life- 
time. No pests, easily eradicated. No cultivation after 
first year. A legume, rebuilds poor land, stops washes. 
Qualifies for Government Soil Conservation Payments. 
Write for ‘‘Facts About Kudzu’’ and prices on choicest 
2-83 year crowns. The Kudzu Farms, Barnesville, Ga. 


Lespedeza 


di Seed—We produce lespedeza seed that are 





Farmers, 








Milfions Frostproof Cabbage Plants—Wakefield and 
Flat Dutch—500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50 prepaid. Walter 
Burgess Co., Franklin, ‘Va. 





L 
superior in quality. a for prices Korean, Kobe, Giant 
Striatta Crotalaria and Scarified Sericea, Stegall and 
Co., Inc., Marsbville, North Carolina. 








Buy U. 8. agente Controlled Chicks = 
Martin’ s—An R.O.P. breeding farm and hatchery. Your 
choice of big White Leghorns; Barred, White Rocks; 
Reds; New Hampshires; White Wyandottes; Buff Or- 
pingtons; Dark Cornish. Hatched right—priced right. 
Liberal guarantee. Write for description and prices. 
Martin’s Ramsey Hatchery, Box 2, Ramsey, Indiana. 

White Leghorns—Tom Barron Breeding. AAA Grade 
Pedigree Sired. World Famous for size and egg laying 
ability. _Unsexed, $7.75; Pullets, $12.90; Cockerels, 
$2.95. Four week old pullets $24.90. White Rocks— 
Large pe. | husky Ozark bred for meat and egg produe- 
tion AAA Grade Unsexed, $8.90; Pullets, $11.90; 
Cockerels. $0. 00. Windsor Hatcherv. Windsor. Vo 

Barred Rock Chicks—Foundation stock solely from our 
own flock. rst in Barred Rock Division Georgta Na- 
tional Egg Laying Contest 1942-48 and 1943-44. Heavy 
layers known for livability, fast feathering and early 








maturity. U. 8. Certified. Pullorum passed. Prices— 
$15 to $20 per hundred. rraine Farms, Route 1, 
Macon, Georgia. Direct from breeder hatchery. 





Chicks C.0.D. Write Nichols Hatchery, Kingston, 
Georgia. 








Baby Chicks 


New 1945 Prices save you money on Carney Chi 
Order direct for immediate delivery. Barred, Buf, 
White Rocks; Reds; White Wyandottes; 
$10.45—100; Pullets $12.95; Cockerels $ 
White, Brown Leghorns, $10. 45—100; 
Cockerels $3.95. Heavy Mixed $8. 95; Assorted Light 
Breeds $7.95; Heavy Mixed (no sex guarantee) $8.45. 
Seconds (no sex or breed guarantee) $4.45. 56 to 109 
chicks add le per chick; 25 to 50 add 2c. $1.00 
order, balance C.O.D. We pay postage, guarantee 169q, 
live delivery. Write for illustrated catalog and 1945 
Record Calendar. Carney Hatchery, Box 35, Shelby. 
ville, Indiana. 





Conrad Chicks save money—Earn more profits at thes 
new 1945 prices, for immediate delivery. Barred, Whit, 
Rocks, Reds, White a $10.95—100; Pullets, 
$13.95; Cockerels, $10.95. English White Leghorns, 
$10.95—100; Pullets, $19, 95; Cockerels, $3.95. Heary 
mixed (no sex guarantee) $8.45. AAA non-sexed ehieks 
1%e more; Pullets 2c more. Lots of 50‘to 100 add 
per chick; 25 to 50 add 2c. $1.00 books your order, bal. 
ance C.O. D. We pay postage, guarantee 100% live de. 
livery. Write for catalog and free book on_ cutting 
costs. Conrads Jackson County Hatchery, Box i, 
Seymour, Indiana. 





See more profits with Seymour Chicks at these prices, 
for immediate delivery. Barred, Buff, White Rocks: 
Reds; Wyandottes; Orpingtons, $10.95 — 100; Pullety 
$13.95; Cockerels $10.95. English White Leghorns, An. 
conas, $10.95 — 100; Pullets $19.95; Cockerels $3.95 
Bargain Lots—Heavy mixed $8.95; Heavy mixed (no se 
guarantee) $8.45. Assorted Light Breeds $7.95: Seconda 
(no sex or breed guarantee) $4.45. $1.00 books order, 
balance C.0.D. We pay postage, guarantee 100% lip | 
delivery. Write for catalog and Free profit recor 
calendar. Seymour Hatchery, Box 54, Seymour, Ind 


Stouffer’s Chicks — U. 8S. Approved. Bloodteste 
Flocks. White, Brown, Buff wg agenes. $10.95; 
Pullets $21.95. White, Barred; Rocks; Reds: 
Wyandottes; Orpingtons, $10.95; pois $14.95; Cock- 
erels $11.90. Austra-Whites $12. 95; Pullets $23.95 
N. H. Reds $12.95; Pullets $16.95; Cockerels $13.95, 

AAAA R.O.P. Sired 








AAA Matings 2c chick higher. 
chicks 3c higher. Get complete prices. Heavy Assort- 
ed $7.95. Light Assorted $6.95. Leghorn Cockerels 
$1.95. Collect. Sadie Stouffer Hatchery, Waddams 
Grore, Tllinois. 

Baby Chicks that live, lay and pay. 100% bloodtest. 


ed. Fast growth. Fast feathering. 18 years improved 
breeding back our fine husky chicks. Rocks, Reds, 
Wyandottes, Hampshires, Leghorns, Leg-Rocks, 
Whites and Red-Rocks — AAA Grade, $8.95 hundred, 
Assorted $7.95. Heavy Cockerels $7.50. Pullets $11.50 
Leghorn Pullets $15.95. Leftovers $2.95. Leghorn . 
erels $1.95 hundred. Guaranteed 100% alive. Free eat- 
alog.~ Also turkey poults. Pleasant View Hatchery, 
Gerald, Missouri. 


Fat Fryers, Superior Layers, when you raise Hornaday 
Chicks. Our breeding is based on the best strains of 
Barred Rocks and New Hampshire Reds. Our chicks 
are noted for Livability, Rapid Growth, Early Laying, 
and Better Production of Large Eggs. Buy livable 
chicks and increase your profits. Write for Free Litera- 
ture. Hornaday Hatchery, Greensboro, N. C. 


Prompt shipment of chicks 50,000 each week. Priced 
for quick sale—Barred and White Rocks, $10.45 hun- 
dred. Pullets, $12.95; Cockerels, $10.45. All = 
breeds except Minoreas, $10.45; Pullets, $19.95; 
erels, $3.75. Our chicks carry livability pi R. 
Write for complete prices and free catalogue. Greens- 
burg Hatchery, Box 28C, Greensburg, Ind. 


For y= future Ce seg and White 











Rocks, $10.45 dred; Pullets, $12. Costar. 
$10.45. White Leghorns, also Browns "te Aneona 
$1045 Sentred ; Pullets, $19.95; Cockerels, $3.75. Write 


price list and free catalogue. We guaran- 
tee Yoo" live delivery. Salem Hatchery, Boz 121, 
Salem, Indiana. 


Grifith Chicks bred 25 years. Make extra profitable 





layers, quick maturing broilers. Immediate delivery. 
Per 100 pre q White Leghorns $8.95; 
Barred. Whi Rocks Reds; Wyandottes; Orpingtons 

Leg-Rox Free Catalog. Griffith’s Hatchery. 


$8.95. 
Box 504-E. Fulton. Missouri. 

Schlichtman’s U. 8. Approved, Pullorum Tested 
Chicks. Per 100 prepaid, Leghorns. Rocks, Reds. 
pingtons, Wyandottes, Minoreas, $9.40; Assorted. $7 45 
Pedigree sired and sexed chicks. Free Catalog explain. 
ing 2-week Replacement Guarantee. Schlichtman Hateh- 
ery. “Appleton. Missouri. 

R.0.P. Sired UT. 8S. Pullorum Controlled Big Barron 
Type Leghorns, $9.50; Pullets, $17.00; Cocks, $1.9 
Heavies, $9.50; Pullets, $12.00; Cocks, $9.50. Heary 
Mixed, $6.95 prepaid. Catalogue explains two week Te- 
placement guarantee. Pilot Grove Hatcheries, Pilot 
Grove, Missouri. : 

Moore’s White Giants—World’s Poultry Congress and 
Fair Champions. Cock weighed 15 pounds. World’s egg 
record hen laid 286 eggs. Champion Pen laid 2.615 eggs. 














Unsexed chicks. Pullets: or males cheap. latching 
eggs. Catalog Free. Jim Moore, Dept. 5-603, Bethany, 
Missouri. 

Helm’s Healthy Chicks. Government Approved, Pul- 
lorum Tested 200-339 Egg R.O.P. sired. Leading 
breeds. Wonderful customer reports. High quality 
chicks; reasonable prices. Free catalog. Write for free 


brooding instructions. Helm’s Hatthery, Paducah, Ky. 


World Famous Tom Barron English White Leghorns 
Largest of all Leghorns. Lay largest eggs. Heavy winter 
layers. Lay more eggs on less feed. Baby chicks from 
high producing stock. Beautiful illustrated circular 
free. English Leghorn Farm, Harrisonburg. Va 


C.0.D. Barred, White, Buff Rocks; Rhode Island 
: White Wyandottes; White Leghorns, $9.90 per 
100. .Heavy Mixed, $7.95 per 100, plus postage. Write 
for prices on sexed chicks. Mt. Healthy Hatcheries, Mt 
Healthy, Ohio. 

Quality AAA Grade Pullorum Tested Chicks. Sexeé 
cr Straight. English Type Leghorns. Large lopped comb. 
Great producers. Barred Rocks and New Hampshire 
Reds. Quick maturing broilers and fine layers. Garrett 
Hatchery, South Norfolk, Virgini 

Baby Chicks—Chicks that will ies and grow — Ne# 
Hampshire Reds, Barred Rocks, from high-egg-recor! 
stock, quick maturing for broilers, for bigger and — 

















chicks. Write today. Swaim’s Hatchery, Box 
Winston Salem, North Carolina. 

Burnham’s Famous Four Star Cotens. we to 300-Ess 
Bloodlines. Bloodtested parent stock. g Type White 


Leghorns, White and Barred Rocks, $7. iy per 100 post: 
paid. Free Four Star Chick Book. Burnham Hateher!. 
Box ane Clinton, Missourt. 





U. 8. Approved Pullortm Tested Big English Tyne 
White Leghorns, $7. s per 100; Sexed Pullets. $12.90: 
Started Putiets, sis, up. Rocks, Wyandottes, Orpins- 
tons, Reds, ect. Free catalog. White Chicker’. 


Schell City, ad el 

“Here's a Bargain’ Big, strong, livable, electric: 
hatched ‘chicks, low as $5.90 per 100. Pullets a. as $9.90 
hundred. 00-300-egg males sire our ‘‘Super”’ chicks. 
Bloodtested. Catalog free. Steele's Guides. Box 100, 
Wellsville, Missouri. 

U. 8. Approved, Pullorum Controlled Chicks. 1 
different breeds, including Danis Brown Leghorns. 
Jones Hatchery, Gallatin, Tennessee. 

Vitality Plus. Baby chicks, sexed or sarelgne run. 
Ten breeds to select from. Write for free folder and 
prices. Farmers Hatchery, 222 East 4th St., Charlotte. 
North Carolina. 

Hanson, World’s great produetion Leghorns. 300 Exes 
Pedigree Sired Chicks, $11.35. F. Jeschke, 2712 Wal: 
nut, St. Joseph, Missouri. 


Poultry Breeds 


Champten Leghorns—The South’s largest and leat- 
ing U. 8. B.O.P. Certified Breeding Farm. Every malt 
of the 1800 on our farm is U. 8.-N. C. R.0.P. Ped: 
greed from dams 225 to 314 eggs in our regular mating? 
We pedigreed more than five thousand chicks 1944 
use in our breeding. Write now for our free catalog, 
price and mating list, Champion Poultry Farm, 
pion, North Carolina. 

Big Type English White Leghorn “‘AAA”’ Pullets, ] 
$12.85. Cockerels, $1.95. Wour Weeks Old “AAs 
Pullets, $28.90. Windsor Chick Farm, Windsor. Me 
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Poultry Breeds 


Eges for Hatching from our prize winning, heavy lay- 
ing “Barred Beauty’ strain of Barred Plymouth Rocks. 
$3.00 and $5.00 per 15 eggs. Light and dark matings. 
Also have few good cockerels to spare. McPherson Farms, 
Mebane, North Carolina. 


Beautiful Mommoth Minorcas, America’s greatest aa 
ducers larger premium white eggs, delicious meat. F' 
colored catalog quotes eggs, sturdy chicks, started bullets. 
Charles Pape, Churubusco, Indiana. 


A limited number of 8. C. Buff Orpington Cocks and 
Cockerels, $3.50 each. A limited number of S. C. Buff 
Orpington Hens and —— $2.50 each. Miss Julia 

P. Jones, Pfafftown, 











Turkeys 


Offering Genuine Hamilton Strain Broad-Breasted 
Bronze Turkey Poults. Hatched from our own 3,000 to 
4,000 selected breeders. Fast growth on minimum feed. 
Cash in on high market prices by raising Broad-Breasts. 
Reserve your order now for delivery starting March 1 
Free catalog and prices. Riverside Turkey Farm, Box 
66, Knoxville, Tenn. 





Help Wanted 


Big Manufacturer Wants Housewives with spare time 
to wear sample dresses and show to friends. Give 
size, age. Harford, Dept. G-344, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Farm Machinery and Supplies 
Fords Portable Hammermill ‘Barnyard’ feed grind- 





maki steady, satisfactory year- round 
valuable territories open. Nominal investment req 
balance — Start your own profitable business. 
Write today. ent Shermap Company. 1222 12th 
Shromes, Tilinois. 

Tractors reconditioned. Many makes at lowest prices 
Parts new and used. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for 
1945 Catalog. Used Tractor and Parts Co., 219 Vine 
St zaCrosse. Wisconsin. Dent. D 

New and Used Tractor Parts—Write for big, free 1945 
catalogue; tremendous savings. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
Central Tractor Wrecking Co., Des Moines 3, Iowa 
(formerly Boone, Iowa). 

Having Car Trouble? Used, Guaranteed auto, truck 
parts save money. Transmission specialists. Describe 
needs; immediate reply. Victory. 2439% Gunnison 
Chicago 25. 

Free Catalog of welders, welding supplies, generators, 
fencers, and other electrical items. Write LeJay Manu- 
facturing Company, Minneapolis 8, Minn. 

















Poults For 1945—Griffin Wagon Wheel broad breast 
bronze strain. Our poults are produuced from the finest 
of breeders and blood tested by the N. C. State Depart- 
ment. This assures you a better livability and extra 
profits. Thousands hatched weekly. Book your orders 
now. Rocky Ford Hatchery, Phone 471-W, Lincolnton, 
North Carolina. 

Booking orders now for Broad Breasted Bronze, Bred- 
for-Profit Poults. 20,000 weekley from the largest ex- 
clusive turkey hatchery in the state. All breeders tube- 
tested. Write for prices, delivery dates, early order 
discounts. Midwest Turkey Hatchery, 4116 E. 15th. 
Dept. 11, Kansas City 1, Mo. 

Raise Turkeys the new way. Write for free informa- 
tien explaining how to make up to $3,000.00 in your 
own backyard. Address National Turkey Institute, 
Dept. 5, Col Kansas. 

10,000 Wagon Wheel Poults Weekly, January through 
June Large Booking orders now. igid Pullorum Con 
trol system. Thomas Turkey Ranch & Hatchery 
Clover, ‘South Carolina. 

Broad Breasted Bronze and White Holland Poults. 
Tube tested. Satisfied customers in 21 states. Write 
for prices, ete. W6olfords Turkeys, Rl, Spencerville, 
Ohio, 




















“Broad Breasted Bronze’ Turkey Eggs, Wagon Wheel 
Strain, $6.00 dozen postpaid. Mrs. Claude Crews, 
Route 4, Henderson, North Carolina. 


Miscellaneous Poultry 


Pheasanfs, Bantams, Waterfowl 
John Hass Bettendorf, Iowa. 


30 eggs, $3.00. 





Peafow!, Swans, 
thirty varieties Pigeons. 

Fighting Games—46 years breeder. 
Game Farm, Whitesboro, Texas. 

Warhorse Pit Game Eggs—15, $3.00 postpaid. 
Hall, Larkinsville, Alabama. 


LIVESTOCK 


. 
Swine 

World's Champion Herd Spotted Poland China Hogs 
Boars—Registered, Guaranteed. Immuned. Boars. Bred 
Gilts, Pigs all ages. Easy feeding. Phenothiazine. amas 
ing New Government Discovery. Worms hogs. sheep, and 
ooultry Given in Dry Feed or Slop. -One treats 
9% twenty-five pound pigs, 48 fifty pound pigs. 33 — 
800 head poultry. One pound, $1.25; Five pounds, 

pounds bulk, $11.00. postpaid. ag = Feeds 
Mineral Mixtures. Drugs. Direct from facto! 
A information on request Wilt Farms "Aitiabore 
ana 

Registered O. I. C. Pigs, Gilts—short, blocky type. 
Shepherd Pups. Dark Cornish Games—Cockerels, $3.00; 
Pullets, $2.00 L. L. Marsh, Mashville, N. C. 

Registered O.1.C. Pigs, unrelated , double immune. 
Best type and breeding. Clearwater Farm, Portland, 
Tennessee. 

Registered O.1.C. Swine—Pigs and Breeding Stock. 
Unrelated pairs. Stevens Mill Farms, Monroe, North 
Carolina 

Hereford Hogs—Bred Gilts, winter farrow. Boars 
Pigs. Circular. Yalehurst Farms, Peoria, Illinois 

Registered Big Type Berkshires—Best breeding, pro- 
lific. Maplehurst Farm, South Boston, Va. 

_neeenes Hampshires—Bred Gilts, Fall Pigs, either 

. Geo. A. Miller, Bellville, Ohio. 








Grace 
































_— SPC Pigs. Bred Gilts, Boars. Freeman 
Bunn, Midville, Georgia. 
Registered Spotted Poland-Chinas. rox Brothers, 
Sevierville, Tennessee. 

Cattle 
Combined Bull Halter and Controller. Makes any 


bull safe. Turn him out with complete cates. Stops 

fence jumpers. Money-back guarantee. Write for cir- 

=. Buses Mfg. Company, Dept. 17, Platteville, 
sconsin 





Pioneer Electric Churn—Saves time and labor—Low 
cost — More butter. Write for prices and information. 
Gulf Breeze Co., Dallas 1, Texas. 

Farm Wagons for Sale. Immediate shipment. For 
prices and descriptions write National Trading Company. 
Hickory, North Carolina 

Lite-Nin Electric Churn—Costs little. 
sure, more butter. no work Free catalog. 
4-Hood Company. Dallas. Texas. 


Patents—Inventions 


Inventors: Learn now—without obligation how to pro- 
tect and sell yoir invention. Secure Free ‘‘Record of 
Invention’’ form with instructions for making disclosure 
and establish yg date of your invention—and new Free 
Book ‘‘Patent Guide for the Inventor,”’ containing com- 
plete information about patent procedure and how to sell 
inventions; giving illustrations of many successful in- 
ventions; over 150 basic mechanical movements. Delay 
may be costly. For prompt confidential service—write 
today to—Clarence A. O’Brien & Harvey Jacobson. Reg- 
istered ey Attorneys, 527-C Adams Building, Wash- 
ington, D. 

"owentors “Have you a sound. ox invention for 

qd? I write Chartered 
85. Washine- 








simple, easy. 
Write Vent- 











or 
Institute of American Inventors. Devt 
ton Cc. 


. 5 





a Protection—Information a Invention Record 
Free. Ran 2 Beavers, 382 Columbian Building. 








Photo Finishing 
Discriminating Camera Fans! Any 8 Exposure Roll 
developed and printed, including a 5x7 panelled Raycraft 


(onstasbve with Ray’s) Enlargement or 2 one Prints 
h good negative, a Leaders si 1920." Enclose 
this "oa for Free Booklet, ‘‘How to Take Pictures.’ 


Ray’s Photo Service, 31: -F Ray Bldg., LaCrosse. Wis. 

Enlargements—Clip this ad, send with 25¢ (coin) and 
trial roll. We send you promptly Postpaid, developed 
negatives, eight lifetime prints and 2—4” x6” large- 
ments. Complete price list and mailing bag sent out 
with each order. Bryan's Photo Shop, Dept. P, Panama 
City, Florida. 

Choice Film Offers — Roll developed, 8*beautiful en- 
larged prints (deckled if desired); or 16 brilliant 
“Lifetime” prints; or 8 sparkling prinfs plus 2 fade- 
proof enlargements. Pre-war quality and price — 25c. 
Fast service. Quality guaranteed. Free mailers. May 
Studios, Dept. 11, La Crosse, Wis. 

Prompt Service and the best prints. Eight exposure 
rolls, 1 Velox, Supertone print each good negative. 25c 
“Specials” on enlargements. Supertex Photo Service 

Box 1166-9. Dallas, Texas. 

63c Custom Finishing for 25¢ — 8 exposure rolls 

rae Packet-Prints. free enlargement or premium cou- 
Miniatures enlarg Syncrosnap Process. ox 
37 H, Utica, York. 

Quick Service combined with quality. Eight Exposure 
rolls, 1 Life-time Velox print each negative, 25¢c. t 
isfaction or money back. Crown Studios. Box 1223 !° 
Dallas, Texas. 

Roll Developed, two Extra Fine, 5 




















x°7 Enlargements 





eight prints, 25¢ and this ad. Beautiful, lifetime re- 
prints. 2c. Humphrey’s. 164 Baker. Northwest. At 
lanta, Georgia. 

Given!—Best Snapshot on Attractive Photo Button 


with 16 prints each roll, 25c. Beautiful novelty premi- 
ums. Novel-Ad Company, M-3327 North Ave., Chicago. 

Free—Fine-grain developing. 8 Velox Prints and En- 
largement, 25c; Reprints, 3c Dependable Prompt 
United Film Service, Chattanooga. Tenn. 


Introductory Offer—Six enlargements from your favor- 
ite negative, 25c. Skyland Studios, Box 411, Dept. EF. 
Asheville, North Carolina. 


Schools and Instructions 
Be An Auctioneer — A Pleasant, Profitable Oceupa 
tion. Send for free catalog and How to Receive Home 
Study Course. Address Fred Reppert School of Auction 
eering Box 39. Decatur, Indiana. 














Registered Polled Shorthorns — Choice dit 
Males and females offered. Priced Tr Lake- 
view Farms, Lake Junaluska, North Carolina. 

Registered Polled Hereford au. Heifers for sale. 
Max Bazzanella, Mineral, Virgin 

ice Dairy Heifer Calves nee 
Cattle Company, Dallas, Texas. 








Shawnee Dairy 


How to Break and Train Horses—A nook every farmer 
and horseman should have. It free: no obligation 
Simply address Beery School of Horsemanship, Dept. 84, 
Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 

Make Up to $25-$35 Week as a Trained Practica) 
Nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chicago 
School of N Dept. F-3, Chicago. 











Miscellaneous Livestock 


Corriedale Sheep — 200 Bred Ewes ; 20 Collie Stock 
Dogs. Priced Stone, Chariton, 
Towa. 

Registered Karakul Fur Sheep ‘Tor sale. James Yoakam, 
National Distributor, Pasadena, California. 

Two Male Goats, good stock. Bill Fletcher, Wendell, 
North Carolina. 














Dogs 
Best Shepherd Pyee a Nature! heelers, guaranteed. 
banon, 


Bellwood Kennels, 
Rabbits 


Raise Chin-Chins, the big money-making Rabbit. 

Ideal business for anybody anywhere, Free booklet 
‘# amazing profits from investment of only $65.00. 

Willow Farm, R12, Sellersville, Penna. 

Raise Moneymeking Angora Rabbits. Wool, $10.00 
pound. Plenty markets. Particulars free. White 

Rabbitry. Marion, Ohio. 

Standard Rabbit Journal, Milton, Pa. Three years. 

$1.00; sample, Dime. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Will sell 150 sash less than cost, 24 panes 8 x 10 in. 
Sgeh at $1.00 apiece. E. 8S. Hansen, Louisa, Va. 


Agents—Salesmen 


Look Here! Wanted — Men and Women to start in 
business on our capital. Sell some 200 farm-home prod- 
Thousands our dealers now make quick sales, beng 
profits. For ‘particulars write Rawleigh Co., 
D-192-PGF, Richmond, Va. 


ool’ you can sell Five Big Bottles of Flavoring, all for 
M making big profit, then write for particulars today 
ae than 200 other items—toilet articles, family medi- 
Tena ete., to sell. Ideal Products, Inc.. Waxahachie. 





























— Ag and pen 80a a Mattes ne 
nears Dek, Profi ree. Deo, ' 





Services and Supplies 


Free to Horse Owners. Save Money. Write for Free 
Bulletin a harness and horse goods for quick delivery 
at honest prices. I trust you and ship on approval. In 
business 30 years. Thousands of satisfied customers. Just 
send name and address today for Free bulletin. ‘‘Little 
Joe’’ Wiesenfeld, Box F-156, West North Avenue. Balti- 
more 1, Maryland. 


Quilt Pieces—Large Colorfast Sento enent colors 
4 pounds (30 yards), only $1.19; sent c.o.d. plus postage. 
Special — Order 8 pounds (2 bundles) is $2.19 and 
receive quilting thread gi given. 12,000 satisfied customers 
Home Su Company, Birmingham 6, Ala. 

Mascot (Magnesium) Dolomi I 1 Li 
has given farmers dependable ota ‘tor more than twen- 
ty-five years. Your neighbor has used it—ask bim. 
American Limestone Company, Knoxville, 

br i ey grade fancy mellow long red 
leaf—Chewing, No. 1, 5 pounds $2.25; Smoking, No. 2, 
$1. £2.18; No. 3, $1.25. Cash with order. Vowell & Sons, 

n, T 

Novelties — Gift Items — Salt and Peppers. [Iilus- 
trated Catalog 10c. Refunded on first order. Riggs 
Novelty.Co., Dept. P, 604 Race, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 

Tobacco—Postpaid good mellow Redleaf, finest flavor 
and hand picked — Chewing, 10 pounds $3.90; Good 
Smoking, $3. 40. Dixie Farms, Gleason, Tenn. 

Kill weeds with fire! Aeroil torches destroy parasites, 
split rocks; has 99 uses. Burns kerosene. Medium size 
$20.00, Giant $24.75 express collect. Sine Equipment, 
16A, Quakertown, Pa. 

Postpaid — 10 pounds juicy, mellow Redleaf Chew- 
ing, $3. 50; 10 Smokirg $3.00. Tennessee Valley Farms, 

leason, T 

We Collect Notes, Debts, everywhere. No charge un 
less collected. May's Collection Agency. Somerset. Ky 

Let us tan and make up your furs and hides for you. 
Fur Tannery, Mineral, Virginia. 


Wanted to Buy 















































Old Money Wanted. Will pay Fifty Dollars for nickel 


of 1913 with Liberty head (no Buffalo). I pay cash 
premiums for all rare coins. Send 4e for Large Coin 
Folder. May mean 4 profit to you. B. Max Mehl, 
645 Mehl Building, Fort Worth, Texas. 
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AT LAST! 


DRINKING WATER MEDICINE 
.-Helps You Avoid 4 Z 


OCC: Toros | 
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in CHICKENS (in large doses) 


2 ALSO PROVIDES TONIC BENEFITS 





Easy to use in the drinking water. Safe, in ‘any waterer, even metal. 
FOR BIRDS OF ALL AGES. 


Get it now, for immediate use when coccidiosis 
strikes and regular use as a tonic. 


Here’s the convenient preventive 
treatment you have wanted to help 
avoid coccidiosis losses. Use it early, 
with sanitation. Get remarkable re- 
sults. Treat the flock promptly as 
soon as any bird shows the first symp- 
toms of cecal coccidiosis. Use 8 Ren- 
O-Sal tablets per gallon daily as 
needed, up to ten days. Ren-O-Sal’s 
effectiveness amazes users of other 
drinking water medicines. 


The Result of Years of Research 


Thoroughly proved in use, at our research 
farm and by thousands of poultry raisers 
coast to coast. Pleased users say there’s 


“nothing like it.” And no wonder. It took 
us years to develop a uniquely effective 
combination of ingredients, including “Sal- 
arson.” 


You get this only m Ren-O-Sal. 


DB Sak mone “4s 


NAT 


cet tHe GENUINE 


Use Also As A Regular Tonic 


Ren-O-Sal may be used as you would any 
drinking water medicine, and for birds of 
any age. Use just two tablets per gallon, 
as early and often as you wish. Watch how 
promptly needy birds respond! You will -be 
delighted with the way Ren-O-Sal provides 
your birds with tonic benefits. 


Get Ren-O-Sal Now 
Be Prepared To Help Your Flock 


Have plenty on hand, for regular use as 
a tonic, and quick action when coccidiosis 
threatens. .Good birds deserve good care! 
See your Dr. Salsbury dealer, now—hatch- 
eries, drug, feed, other stores. Ask for 

ine Dr. Salsbury’s Ren-O-Sal, the new 
two-fold drinking water medicine! 


PROPER SANITATION PAYS! Disinfect 
‘brooder, laying houses with Dr. Salsbury’s 
PAR-O-SAN, a powerful disinfectant with 
pleasant odor. Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories, 
Charles City, Iowa, A Nation-wide Poultry 
Service. 
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Kryocide the 


NATURAL 
CRYOLITE 





TIVE! That 


Safe—inexpensive—eas 


to use—EFFEC. 


Kryocide! t’s why Kryocide 


is used by large growers from coast to coast 
for pest contro 


Kryocide’ is the NATURAL GREENLAND 
CRYOLITE Insecticide. And cryolite is widel 
recommended by government agricultura 
authorities for control of many chewin 
-insects. Consult your local agricultura 
authority concerning the most effective use 


of Kryocide under local conditions. 


Your dealer has conveniently located stocks of Kryocide for 
dusting or spraying. Write us for further information. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 





MAN F 





PENNSYLVANIA SALT 


TURING C PANY 


1000 WIDENER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA, 
New York ¢ Chicago « St. Louis « Pittsburgh ¢ Cincinnati ¢ Minneapolis ¢ Wyandotte « Tacoma 
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By CLARENCE POE 


President and Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


; MAGOGUERY is something I 
have seldom, if ever, been ac- 
cused of. I have never tried 

to embitter farmers against other 
classes. Rather I have tried to pro- 
mote a'spirit of fairness and good will 
among all classes. Over and over we 
have said: “Agriculture, labor, and 
business must cooperate . . . with fair 
prices for farmers, fair wages for la- 
bor, fair profits for capital as a con- 
stant objective.” 


On the other hand, we have never in- 
tended to pussyfoot in any case where 
the farmer is getting a raw deal—in 
any case where real inequality exists. 
Where fighting is needed we have in- 
tended to fight—but fight fairly. 


And, in our opin- 
ion, it is a matter 
of simple historic 
fact that farmers 
have not had equal rights with other 
classes. This is not because other 
classes are deliberately less just than 
farmers. But two causes are primarily 
responsible:— 


Have Farmers 


rmaa quc ' 


1. Farmers have lived on isolated farms 
while both businessrfien and laborers have lived 
in towns and cities, herded close together... . 
and it has therefore been easier for them to get 
together, talk together, decide together on poli- 
cies ... . and organize to get what they want. 

2. “Knowledge is power” and town and city 
folks, including laborers, have long had better 
schools, better libraries, better colleges than 
farmers... . and so could better understand all 
problems affecting their welfare . . . . could 
better organize and fight for their common _in- 
terests . . . . and could lobby more effectively 
to get their rights—and not only their rights 
but many special privileges also—from Con- 
gress, Legislatures, and other governing bodies. 

So without saying at all that farm- 
ers are better or more unselfish than 
other: people, I do say that farmers 
have not had equal rights with other 
classes. Nor is this simply my asser- 
tion. Candid historians have long 
recognized the fact. For example, as 
far back as 1776 Adam Smith wrote in 
his Wealth of Nations: 


Scarce any nation has dealt equally and im- 
partially with every sort of industry. Since the 
downfall of the Roman Empire, the policy of 
Europe has been more favorable to arts, manu- 
factures and commerce, the industry of towns, 
than to agriculture, the industry of the country. 


And this same 
European dis- 
crimination 
against agricul- 
ture was later adopted here in the 
United States as it came to levy high 
tariffs to develop “the industry of 
towns” without any compensating 
benefits for agriculture. “The farmer 
must (1) buy in a ‘protected’ USA mar. 
ket and (2) sell in a free-trade world 
market,” said Western Republican 
farmers and Southern Democratic 
farmers, finally uniting in the McNary- 
Haugen “Equality for Agriculture” 
fight after the depression of 1920-21 

. and ever since then, agriculture 
has been making gains. 


Five Fights Won— 
Now Health 


Nevertheless the battle for “Equali- © 


ty for Agriculture” is still far from 
won. On this page last month we noted 
many lines of progress, including the 
tendency at last to provide equality 


‘for farmers in such mat- 


ters as— 


1. Length of school terms; 
2. Quality of roads; 

3. Mail service (R.F.D., etc.); 
4. Rural electrification; 

5. Costs of credit. 


Now, as we said last 
month, the time has come 
when farm fathers, mothers, and 
young folks must fight for better 
hospital and medical care—must say 
to their Governors, Legislatures, and 
Congress— 

We demand that farm folks at last 
be given equal rights with town and 
city folks in the most important battle 
of all—the battle against ever-men- 
acing Disease and Death. 


Now liet’s consider 
what other fights 
we need to wage in 
order to gain 
“Equality for Agriculture.” 

Well, for one thing in the field of 
taxation. Of course, the taxation of 
incomes and inheritances and state 
support of schools and roads has 
helped farm folks greatly, but there 
is still no sense in taxing the rich 
man’s money in banks at 10 cents on 
the $100 and the poor man’s little farm 
or home $1 on the $100. 

And strange as it may seem, our 
Christian churches have been almost 


jaxaron—ana 


Churches: 


) Clarence. Poe 


the slowest agencies in 
agreeing that the strong 
and rich (in the matter of 
church services and pas- 
torates) should help the 
poor and weak. Never un- 
til our religious denomi- 
nations set up “equalizing 
funds” to help more near- 
ly equalize pastors’ salar- 
ies in city and country can 
they fully deserve or ex- 
pect the blessings of the 
Master. How can a Chris- 
tian denomination justify having a 
$5,000 preacher twice a week for its 
city members and a $500 preacher 
once a month for its country members? 


Next, we not only need 
equality in length of 
‘school terms, but in our 
rural schools we need 
to have school studies and textbooks 
made to fit the needs of farm people 
instead of townfolK and city people. 


Four More 


Satties 


2. Through traveling libraries, 


bookmobiles, rural school libraries, 
etc., we need to have adequate library 
service made equally available for 
country people and city people. 

3. When war ends we must drive at 
once to deuble or treble the number 
of electrified farm homes. As Kerr 
Scott says, it is an everlasting shame 
that so much electricity is produced 
by water which comes straight from 
the farmer’s fields and from creeks and 
rivers traversing farm lands, yet elec- 
tricity was long used almost altogeth- 
er to light city homes and give power 


to city businesses and is only in re 
cent years “coming back home” tg 
serve farm families. 

4. And in connection with our fight 
for equality in the matter of electricity 
we must also demand equality in rural 
telephone service. A campaign to 
carry ‘phone service to farm people is 
just getting under way and everybody 
should help about it. 


In conclusion tt ere igs 

just one more place 

where farm folks 

must fight for equali- 
ty—and to win here will also help win 
all other fights for equality. We refer 
to equality in representafion in our 
Legislatures, Congress, and all pub. 
lic boards, commissions, and authori- 
ties. In every county we should be 
grooming capable farmers and farm 
women for our Legislatures . . . and 
then promote to Congress those who 
show the greatest ability and worth in 
these Legislatures. Furthermore we 
should insist that every Governor and 
every President keep constantly in 
mind what President Theodore Roose. 
velt wrote years ago: 

Country life should’ be as attractive as city 
life, and the country people should insist on 
having a full representation when it comes to 
dealing with all the great public questions. In 
other words, countryfolks should demand that 
they work on equal terms with city folks in all 
such matters. They should have their share 
in the membership of commissions and councils; 
in short, of all the organized bodies for laying 
plans for great enterprises affecting all the peo- 
ple. I am glad to see on such bodies the names 
that represént financial interests, but those in 
terests should not have the right-of-way and 
in all enterprises and movements in which 
the social condition of the country is involved, 
the agricultural country—the open country— 
should be as well represented as the city. 

What do our readers say about all 
these fights for equality discussed last 
month and this month—and any other 
fights we should make? Send usa 
letter or postal card with your views. 
A $5 prize will be given for the bést 
such letter and $1 for each other let- 
ter or postal card we print in full or 
in part. - 





(From page 29) cotton clothing, especially nightgowns, 
as Mrs. McLeod does. She could not buy what she wanted 
at any reasonable price in Athens, Ga. at the heart of the 
Cotton South; and in Washington, D. C., when she contin- 
ued her quest, they told her that as a special favor, at one 


.department store, she could have one plain cotton night- 


gown for $8.95. 

With her postal card Mrs. McLeod sends a clipping of 
an editorial in The Quitman (Ga.) Free Press. Edna Cain 
Daniel is the editor. She really can write. We wish we had 
room for her whole editorial. The first half of it tears into 
paper napkins (bravo!). Then: 


. . . It is a disgrace to the cotton industry that field workers have 
only two pairs of faded, patched, dirty overalls. Their homes need tow- 
els and sheets, curtains, and cotton rugs. If every filthy mattress and 
old torn quilt were burned as they should be, and all these people had de- 
cent cotton mattresses and clean, cotton-filled quilts, there would be no 
cotton surplus. 

The other day I saw a cotton picker’s child wearing a diaper made 
of a sugar sack and it had “100 Per Cent Pure” printed in big letters 
across the child’s backside. You wil laugh just as I did, but it isn’t 
so funny. Dressing children in clothes made of feed sacks is a badge 
of poverty in the land of cotton. 

My plan for using the “surplus” cotton means decent wages so peo- 
ple could buy; it means teaching women that neat cotton frocks for 
their children are much nicer than sleazy rayon stuff. It means a way of 
living that puts cleanliness of home and person among first things. Peo- 
ple who have grown up with one sheet on the bed may need to be edu- 
cated to use two and change them at least once a week. But it will be more 
rewarding than paying subsidies to get our cotton sold on foreign mar- 
kets and I don’t believe it will cost any more than $20 a bale to get the 
cotton put to use here. Among our many aims for a more abundant 
life let us include longer clotheslines full of fluttering cotton garments in 
every back yard. E. C. D., Quitman, Ga. 


On the country church subject, a striking paragraph 
from a Methodist minister: 


I was a pastor 12 years and quit to go back to the farm, but con- 
science would not let me remain and so I again entered the pastorate. 
When shall we be wise enough to consolidate our church interests? Most 
gladly would | do so if I could. Most heartily would I enter into any 
arrangement that would enable the church of Jesus Christ to reach the 
greatest number without reference to creed-or “‘doctrines that divide.” 
We have been gorged with “doctrinal” preaching until we have in 
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some cases relegated the greatest fundamentals to the rear and held to 
the forefront those doctrines that are mere husks which even swine would 
refuse. . . . Stronger, richer churches should also give more help t& 
poorer churches. Rev. C. W. J., Texas. 


With no end of poets coming to this country office 
6./ daily by way of the mailbag, you might think we would 
have enough of them; but we never do, for long; and 
to find a good new one right here among our neighbors gives 


us delight. James R. Simmons is our war project forester 
stationed by the U.S.F.S. here in Bel Air. He reported in the 
Harford County papers a few weeks ago the death of “one 
of the largest, if not the largest of timber trees ever logged 
in Maryland.” He gave the figures on the body of this giant 
tree, 202 years old, grown here in Harford County. Can any 
other Southern or Eastern State match it? 

A yellow poplar, it stood 90 feet high, with a ground dia- 
meter of 8 feet and a 6-foot diameter at breast height. This 
made the groundline circumference 25% feet. The tree 
made 4,700 board feet of prime and select veneer logs, 1,500 
board feet of No. 1 common lumber, and 300 board feet of 
merchantable timber below that grade; total, 6,500 board 
feet of lumber, plus 4% cords of fuelwood from the top. 

Having made his report of the kill and take with scientific 
detachment of a scientist, James Simmons added an obitu- 
ary, in part as follows: 


THERE LIES A TREE 


... We asked his life. He gives it to us now. 
And destiny ordains that he shall go 

Where battle rages in the tortured lands 

To shatter his fiber ’gainst wind and wave 
On stormy seas, or plow the limitless air. 
Some parts of him may one day come to rest 
Once more upon this golden native soil 

Of Maryland, where now he lies -so still. 
And we, like him, will strive through pain and toil 
Of bitter warfare ’round the seven seas 
Because we also love this native soil 

And fight to hold it free for men and trees. 


Yours. (. ) 4 


Address letters to “Country Voices” ° 
Corresponding Editor. 


Dept., c/o The Progressive Farmer. 





(Sing to the tune of The Man on the Flying Trapeze) 
SEND FOR NEW 


They float through the air—and kersplash in a tub 


Where Swan gives ’em all a delightful, pure scrub. SW, A N 


The babies adore it—can’t wait for their rub! 
Gentle Swan is the soap of their dreams! 


The doctors and mamas with praises are wild. 


Swan’s pure as castiles! Oh, so sudsy and mild! — 
It helps keep you rosy and fresh as a child! <—, , An adorable color print of the Merry-go- 
¥ round Swan babies above is yours fer only 

Gentle Swan is the soap of your dreams! 10¢ (to cover cost of mailing and handling). 


So float through your day with the greatest of ease, = 4 “Qj Just fill in coupon, enclose 10¢ in coin, mail now! Swan will send 
ae Ne you a beautiful reproduction of the Merry-go-round Swan babies, 


! : 
Swan dishes or duds or whatever you please! - above. On fine art paper. Ready to frame! No advertising on it. 
Size 12’’x 15”. Offer expires June 30, 1945. 


Swan’s gentle and mild—with your skin it agrees! | 
__ sy ! “4 %i ~4SWAN, Box 7, New York 8, N. Y. 
Buy pure Swan—it’s the soap of your dreams! ee ; T enclose 10¢ in coin for latest Swan baby picture. 








Name 
Address. 


Boty-mild for Evenything SWAN ic pre 2s Fine Castles 











Acme news photo shows GMC 
" ‘*Ducks’’ braving enemy fire to 
get supplies to Anzio beachhead 


Through Three Invasions 


OMe Going Otay 


From an east coast port comes the remarkable story of the 
men of the crack 1006th Seabees who, along with their fleet 
of GMC amphibious “Ducks,” served through the thick of 


three invasions in the flaming European theater. 


Receiving their ‘“‘Ducks”’ early in 1943, they first took them into action 
at Sicily. Next came the Italian campaign with bitter beachhead battles 
at Salerno and Anzio. The 1006th used their ‘‘Ducks” to maneuver 
pontoon causeways into position between boat and beach at Salerno. 
At Anzio, using the same sturdy vehicles, veterans of the 1006th aided 
another crack Seabee outfit (the 579th) in driving off enemy bombers 
with heavy machine gun fire. Then, came the Normandy invasion and 
the toughest test of all. On D-day plus one, and for weeks thereafter, 
these Seabees and their seagoing trucks performed a variety of vital 
missions, ashore and afloat. 

In the words of the war reporter who got this unusual story firsthand 
. « « “These GMC ‘Ducks’ were bombed and strafed, beaten by heavy 
seas, bounced over rough roads, and they are still going strong with 
another detachment of our building-fighting Navy Men.” 
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